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THE SECOND EDITION. 



The demand for a second edition of " The Novi- 
tiate" is an evidence of the sympathy and approba- 
tion of the public, that affords the liveliest satisfaction 
to the Author. He is happy in the opportunity of 
making his grateful acknowledgments, not only 
because it is personally gratifying to himself, but in- 
asmuch as it is a testimony to the power of truth 
and frankness ; which he rejoices to find his critics 
have generally admitted as characterizing his nar- 
rative. Even in the three or four disparaging 
notices, out of a great number of laudatory critiques 
of the book, there is no attempt to impugn or con- 
trovert the veracity and correctness of the state- 
ments. 

The only exception is a vague and unsupported 
imputation of " untruthfulness," which only became 
intelligible by the calumnious insinuation — equally 
gratuitous and groundless — that accompanied 
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that Jesuitical feint. This attack, whose virulence 
showed the animus of the assailant, appeared in 
the Dublin Review^ the organ of the Irish Roman 
Catholics. The Author was advised by his friends 
to reply, lest his silence should be misinterpreted. 
He accordingly did so in a letter addressed to the 
editors of the Britannia and the John Bull.* A 
copy of this letter he also sent to Stonyhurst, the 
college of the English Jesuits in Lancashire. 

The critic of the Dublin Review, apparently power- 
less alike in refutation and argument, resorted to 
bitter vituperation, and gave vent to his rancorous 
animosity in a covert charge of infidelity against the 
Author. 

This accusation the Author owes it to himself and 
his readers distinctly to deny ; and he again chal- 
lenges his accuser to substantiate the allegation. 
The dogma to which the allegation refers, is to his 
mind, as it were, a physical necessity : his mind and 
heart necessarily cling to that consolatory belief 
wherein we feel how much the Creator has loved 
His creature. 

The Author's silence on the point of his religious 
belief has given room for surmises in other quarters, 
where he is really anxious not to be misunderstood ; 
he therefore takes this occasion to declare himself a 
Protestant. 

As some readers, also, have supposed "The 

* See Appendix D. 
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Notitiate" to be a fiction, and the " Novice" a non- 
entity, it is not saperfluoas for him to state, empha- 
ticallj, that he is himself the character represented in 
this narrative, and that his thoughts, actions, and 
emotions are faithfully recorded in this fragment of 
aa autobiography. 

His object in publishing this record of his year's 
experience of Jesuitism, was not to attack the 
Jesuits, but to give a clear idea of the nature and 
spirit of Jesuitism to the English public, who had 
been somewhat mystified by the writings of Michelet 
and Eugene Sue on this subject. That his state- 
ments are not exaggerated, is evident from the 
circumstance that the temperate tone of his nar- 
rative has induced some critics to think him " not 
unfavourable to the Jesuits;" while by other 
readers he is considered " a Jesuit in disguise." 

The baneful and wide-spreading influence of 
Jesuitism needs no exaggeration of circumstance to 
excite attention among all who desire to see the true 
spirit of Christianity preserved pure and uncon- 
taminated by the subtle poison of Jesuitcraft: in 
this instance, certainly, "Truth is stranger than 
fiction." 

The Author has been accused of " ingratitude" 
for having thus conscientiously — fully and truly — 
spoken of the Jesuits, after having been an inmate 
of the Novitiate. No charge could be more painful 
to his feelings, if it were deserved ; and this it is 

b 
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for the reader to decide. The Author, however, may 
be permitted to remark, that, though not habitually 
insensible to feelings of gratitude — for which he has 
had abundant exercise on very many occasions — he 
was not himself conscious of acting an ungrateful 
part; and he ventures to add his conviction that 
the Jesuits themselves do not really entertain such 
an opinion. They may be disappointed at his de- 
fection, and annoyed at his revelations; and the 
charge of " ingratitude" is their poisoned arrow-— 
a better weapon than calumny. 

The fact is, however, that the Jesuits " speculated'' 
on the Novice : he might have proved a serviceable 
link in that living chain of intellectual slavery with 
which they seek to bind the free-will of mankind. 
But he was not ductile enough for their purposes. 
Had they housed and fed him really and truly. Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam^ — for the greater glory of God, 
— that charge of ingratitude would have been more 
plausibly urged ; but they showed him no Friend- 
ship — bestowed upon him no Charity — apart from 
their system. 

They thought the Novice was made of the stuff 
whereof they fashion their instruments of proselytism; 
but the metal refused to be made their blade at 
last: the steel bent under the fashioning hands 
of the cunning workmen for a time, but it never 
could lose its spring : it recoiled like the tried steel, 
rather than serve their purpose, and snapped. 
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The Novice entered upon his probation in all 
sincerity of heart, and would have been a Jesuit, 
had Jesuitism been Christianity. 

Moreover, the Jesuits will admit that he certainly 
worked hard enough, during his novitiate, in all the 
departments of novice-labour, to earn " board and 
lodging." 

" The Novitiate" first appeared in the columns 
of the Britannia^ — a distinction which the Author 
proudly and gratefully acknowledges. The Editor 
attested the author's character in a leading article, 
which is given below.* 

• THE JESUITS. 

"In our paper of to-day will be found the first of a series of 
articles on the educational system of the Jesuits, as pursued at Stony- 
hurst at the present time. The narrative, we promise our readers, 
will be curious and instructive, and throw some light on the policy 
and proceedings of that celebrated society, which, after a period of com- 
parative obscurity and inaction, has again assumed a shape of power, 
and, adapting itself to the altered state of society, is once more 
ready to play an important part in the religious and political affairs of 
life, and to take advantage of every circumstance that can extend its « 
influence. 

" In giving publicity to these revelations, it is necessary we should 
distincUy s^ite, that we have convinced ourselves of the honourable 
character of the writer ; that he has actually seen and experienced 
what he describes ; and that the truth of his statements can be per- 
fectly relied on. Our readers will, of course, not expect in this bona 
Jide narrative the startling incidents of a romance ; but they will find 
in it abundant proofs of the activity of the Jesuits, as well as of their 
prevalence even in England, and of the unchangeable character of 
their policy and institutions. As the Catholic Relief Bill of 1829 
contained some provisions for the gradual extinction of the Jesuits in 
this country, and many persons believe those provisions are acted on, 
instead of remaining a dead letter, it may be as well to state tbalt the 
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In order to satisfy inquiries that the readers of 
even a fragment of autobiography are entitled to 

uarratire of " The NoviTfATE** refers to a period not more than seveii 
years back, and nine years after that bill was passed. A curioni 
illustration of the activity of the Jesuit mind is found in the fact, that 
a Review, professing to represent the opinions of oar two Unirersitiea, 
Oxford and Cambridge, and conducted by members of both, con- 
tained an article, only two months since, eztrairagantly eulogizing the 
Jesuits and their institutions. That article, it is now admitted, was 
-written by a student at Stony hurst. Whether the holy Fathers of the 
college had not some hand in its concoction, is not yet known. 

*' As the author of '* The Novitiate*' frequently has occasion to 
refer to his personal history, it may gratify the reader's curiosity to 
know that he is of German extraction, and that he was educated at 
Durham for the Romish priesthood. He received, from the president 
of the college, high testimonials of character and ability ; but doubts— 
doubts of that kind which the Romish faith is certain to engender in 
every ingenuous and active miod — shook his soul, and he renounced 
for a time the profession to which he had been educated, and travelled 
extensively. It was while residing in London, without a settled 
pursuit, and without friends to advise his course, that one of those fits 
of enthusiasm seized on him, which the German character is pecu- 
liarly liable to, and which, perhaps, his early education may have had 
some share in producing. He instantly determined on becoming a 
Jesuit, and it is the results of his experience that he now places before 
the public. 

" Few men can be better qualified to form a sound opinion of the 
Jesuit system, or to pronounce an impartial judgment on it. He is 
animated by no personal rancour, and has no other object in his 
narrative than fair exposition of truth. He has seen much of life in 
its various states ; and has resided in many of the continental states 
and in America. For some years past he has been quietly settled in 
England, honourably and usefully engaged in educational duties. 

« We mention these particulars not to exalt the importance of his 
narrative, but merely to show that he may be relied on as an intelligent 
observer. Satisfied of the authenticity and fairness of his disclosures, 
we shall know how to deal vrith any attempts that may be made to 
. impugn them, or any attacks that may be levelled at the writer.'*— 
BrUamia, Nov. 15th, 1845. 
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make, and have made, — the Author proceeds to give 
such other information respecting himself as may be 
necessary for the right appreciation of his novice- 
year, and to enable the reader to account for what 
might otherwise seem inexplicable. 

The Author was bom in the island of St, Bartho- 
lomew, the Swedish colony in the West Indies. At 
the time of his birth, and long after, his parents 
were suflBciently wealthy. The family mansion still 
belongs to the family : but its children have been 
scattered far and widely apart by the tide of mis- 
fortune or the hand of Providence. 

The Author's father was of German and English 
origin ; his mother of French and African extrac- 
tion. The former was a liberal Protestant, the 
latter riot a bigoted Catholic ; she was not a com- 
municant, though a regular attendant at Mass on 
Sundays.* Still, of six children five were devoted 
to the baptism of Rome, and only one conceded to 
that of Luther. 

The Author was one of the five. His early train- 

* The priests were freqaent Tisitors at oar boose ; they were alwajs 
welcome. Respecting one of them, an Irishman, the Aathor remembers 
an anecdote characteristic of his mother. The priest relished some 
excellent claret which he drank at oar table. My mother offered to 
sopply bim with some oat of her stock. He asked the price— offisred 
less, adding that he '' wculd pray for her,** ** Now jou shall not hare 
it at any price, sir : whether in jest or in earnest, your offer is eqoally 
unbecoming." When he left, she said to me, " I woald have gwen 
bim the wine, bat for those offensive words." 
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ing was more physical than mental. To his seventh 
year, he was permitted to grow in health and 
strength, unmolested by study of any kind. Scorched 
and tanned by the vertical fierce sun of the tropics — 
battling ever and anon with the wild waves, and 
borne on their crests as they lashed the rocks of 
the sea-girt isle — with hook and line, seated on some 
solitary boulder, the waves breaking around — or 
with his father sailing in their pleasure-boat far out 
to sea, on that ocean which he had so often to 
cross in after life — or engaged in some handi- 
work at home, learning to use every mechanical 
tool; for his father prided himself in being able 
to work at every trade, self-taught: such was hi^ 
childhood. 

His father was fond of travelling ; generous to 
excess, and lavish of expenditure : his mother was 
liberal, charitable* — a mother to all in affliction ; a 
prudent manager of the temporalities, which she 
always kept in a flourishing condition. The former 
was only ostensibly a merchant, but the latter was 
" the man of business." 

He has the tenderest remembrances of both his 

♦ The poor asking alms were never ** sent empty away ;" but she 
would call one of her children, put her gift in the hand of the child to be 
given to the beggar, — thus inculcating those words of life — " Go thoa 
and do likewise.*' Is her child wrong in seeing the reward of her 
charity in the blessings which Providence has showered upon him by 
the hands of the gentle hearted? Is it not written '''Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many days." 
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parents, particularly his mother. Many of their 
maxims he often calls to mind. 

His mother possessed a strong and brilliant mind, 
though uncultivated by what is commonly called 
*^ education." She spoke French and English with 
the accent of a native, and was fluent and enter- 
taining in conversation. Strict punctuality in all 
her engagements characterized her no less than 
ardent feelings : she was a great hater of debts : 
she left none at her death for her cliildren to pay : 
flcrupnlous justice was her rule through life. An 
smecdote in point may be interesting. The Author, 
in one of his boyish rambles with a companion, 
discovered a hen's nest containing a large number 
of eggs. It was in the centre of a hedge of cactus 
(or prickly pear), whose formidable spikes seemed 
to defy a breach; but we pioneered an entrance, 
and divided the booty. We filled our hats and 
inarched off triumphant. The Author passed by 
his aunt's house : upon being informed of " his good 
fortune," she said, "Well, boy, your mother willjsoon 
send you back with them." In effect, his mother 
met him as he entered the door. He stated the 
case. "Do you know whose hen laid the eggs?" 
she asked. The question had not occurred to him 
before. "Now go and take them back at once. 
*Thou shalt not steal.'" He obeyed; but not 
deeming it necessary to observe the same precau- 
tion in replacing as he had in abstracting them, he 
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pitched them into the nest with " ruinous assault" — 
a perversity for which he feels regret to the present 
day. 

Truth-telling and candour were early inculcations, 
and were promoted by that confidence — mutual con- 
fidence — which enhances filial and parental affec- 
tion. 

To prefer the useful^ we were always exhorted ; 
and matter-of-fact was preferred to fiction.* 

None of the tales usually scattered in the nursery 
were read in the family ; the Author's companions 
by choice were grown men: he shunned boys of 
his own age : he disliked the company of girls and 
women. He remembers being reprimanded by 
his mother for his incivility to the fair sex I 
Perhaps the scrupulous innocence of his early life 
had its origin in temperament: but his relish for 
constant occupation certainly tended to ensure that 
inestimable boon. God be thanked ! 

Constant occupation was his delight. He made 

* The Author's father was a constant reader of" Platarch's LiTes/* 
and a great admirer of jEsop's Fables. The volume of the latter 
given to him when a boy, with his name written in pencil on the title-^ 
page by his father, the Author has still in his possession ; and he con- 
tinues, in his thirty-first year, to relish its *' wise saws and modera 
instances." The lore of *' fact'' above alluded to was exemplified in 
his early reading. A friend of the family gave him the use of his 
library. Whenever he went for a book, his constant question was-^ 
" Is it true ?" A difficult question, certainly, but unless answered with 
the broad affirmative, the book was always refused. He did not read 
a novel before his twenty-first year : the above anecdote refers to his 
tenth* 
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mimic ships, built tiny forts, and manufactnred 
innocent gunpowder. He learned to engrave tomb- 
stones, to paint sign-boards and the stems of ships, 
and was never more delighted than when he could 
"get a job."* 

His English master was the editor of a news- 
paper. On Saturdays (schoolmasters "keep" the 
true Sabbath) he would always go to the print- 
ing-office, and there he learned the printer's art: 
he "set up" many a newspaper-column in hia 
eleventh year. On one Saturday he remained at 
home : his mother rebuked him with the following 
memorable words : " Learn what you can whilst you 
may : you know not what evil may come upon you 
when I am dead and gone." Her words were pro- 
phetic : he has found all things useful: his mother's 
advice has been always remembered. 

In his voyage to England he took a lesson every 
day in navigation, and kept his "journal." By the 
knowledge thus acquired, he was partly the means 
of saving, on one occasion, a ship from imminent 
destruction. 

* His labour was not always '' all for lore.'' For instance, passing 
a sbop one day, be obserred in tbe window, exposed for sale, a small 
case containing two pen-knires and a scraper. He took a fancy to tbe 
article. An idea strack biro. He observed tbat tbe sbopkeeper bad 
written tbe names of bis wares in chalk, on tbe sides of bis door. 
Entering tbe sbop be offered tbe man to paint tbe same neatly on tin 
plates for bim, on condition of receiving tbe said case for bis pains. 
His offer was accepted -, tbe tin was given to bim ; be set to work— 
finisbed ** tbe job'* to satisfaction, and received tbe reward. 
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Such are a few traits of his boyhood. 

In his tenth year, he lost his father ; who was 
drowned. It was only by a striking casualty that 
the Author, who, till that day, constantly accom- 
panied his father in his excursions, was not in the boat 
when it capsized : by an unaccountable reluctance, 
he refused to go that evening. In his twelfth year, 
his mother took him from school, and consigned him 
to the care of a priest to prepare him for his first 
communion; or, as she said, "to break him in." 
The dogmas of the faith were then imparted to him 
for the first time. The seeds of religion sank deep 
in the virgin soil — he embraced the faith with 
rapture — went to confession every week, and to 
communion every fortnight. Such was the result of 
two months exclusively dedicated to the study of 
religion in the house of the priest. With religious 
fervour came zeal for the conversion of heretics. 
He studied controversy. In his twelfth year, he 
strove to propagate the faith. He attacked the 
forlorn hope of his father's religion — ^his eldest sister ; 
and she was converted to the faith of Rome. He 
often thinks of the day when she surrendered to him 
her poor Common-Prayer Book to be transferred to 
the priest, at his request — then to be consigned, 
emendaturis ignibusy to the cleansing fires ! 

His mother destined him for the medical profes- 
sion : he applied with ardour to the business. 
In a very short time the whole dispensing depart- 
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inent was confided to him: he kept the books, 
collected the money, ordered in the supplies of 
drugs, — ^in a word, managed the whole concern. 
His benevolent patron* gave him 30Z. per annum, 
besides instruction and the proceeds from bleeding 
and tooth-extraction, which he was permitted to 
practise. He studied the medical art two years, 
vowing himself, meanwhile, to the priesthood. He 
obtained his mother's consent at length, and was 
sent to England. At St. Cuthbert's College, near 
Durham, he remained rather more than five years. 

Within the first year after his arrival, he lost his 
mother : she died of apoplexy ; and then his night 
of bitterness began — every letter he received from 
his home gave a pang. By intense application to 
study, and increased devotional fervour, he strove 
to forget the fate that impended. 

He was now a poor student on the funds of the 
college — ^pledged to the priesthood. Tolerable suc- 
cess in his studies tended to soothe the pangs of 
pride in humiliation. 

Controversy continued to be his favourite study. It 
cost him " the faith." He argued himself into doubts. 

By his nineteenth year he had read more than the 
course of studies required, or allowed,t in classic 

* W. H. Cock, M.D., late of St. Kitts, West Indies. 

t A '* Catholic" critic put this word into characteristic italics, hy 
waj of a hint ; hat it merely refers to such works as are under the ban 
of the Boman Catholic orthodoxy, — and thej are many. 
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and general literature, in natural and moral philo- 
sophy, and theology. He lost no time. 

A hope flashed on his mind that he might be 
able, by returning to the world, to retrieve the for- 
tunes of his family. This hope sounded a truce to 
his temptations against the faith, from which he 
longed to escape by a life of action ; and he re- 
signed the certainties of the priesthood for the 
hopes of his dreams. 

He returned to his native island. Four months 
after, he re-embarked for Europe, by way of Ame- 
rica, this being his fourth visit to the United States. 
The first was with his father in his sixth year. He 
has crossed the Atlantic in di£ferent directions, 
eleven times. 

Heturning for the last time from his home, he 
travelled the Continent for a few months, buying 
experience : he came to London with the hope of 
studying for the bar : he was disappointed of the 
means suggested by the well-intentioned adviser of 
the enterprise. 

In the bitter thoughts superinduced by calamity, 
the idea of becoming a Jesuit presented itself to 
his mind, as described in the narrative that fol- 
lows — the eventful stage of that soul-journey in the 
wilderness of thought and sentiment, — 

'* While still parsaing, still unblesty 
He wander'd on, nor darst he rest ! " 

After leaving the Novitiate, he was sent by his 
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friend to Demerara in Sooth America. It was in- 
tended to make him a "planter;" but a more 
congenial avocation offered itself in the shape of 
" Dispenser of medicines to the Colonial hospital." 
He gained this appointment, but resigned it in forty 
days ; disgusted with the climate, the place, and the 
state of things in general ; for in no stage of his 
journey through life has money or mere bodily 
comfort counterbalanced, in his estimation, mental 
repose and satisfiuHion. 

He returned to London. Poverty again received 
him with open arms. He treated her as a wise 
friend : he was not without consolation : he de« 
spaired not. An angel did not descend to relieve 
him ; but a good man* spontaneously came to his 
assistance : the result was the same. 

Throughout his life, hitherto, similar interventions, 
at the very hour when most needed, have proved 
to his grateful heart the reality of a superintending 
Providence. 

A few weeks after that blessing descended, the 
Author applied for a scholastic appointment, adver- 
tised as vacant in the town of Fakenham, Norfolk. 
He received it, and left London in the month of 
October, nine months after his leaving the Novitiate. 

His reception was most gratifying. In a short 
time he conmienced the career of private tuition, in 

• ^Ir. Macreadj. 
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which he is still engaged, as he has been for the 
last seven years. 

In his calm and quiet retreat, he meditates, reani- 
mates the past of instructive experience, and ex- 
patiates in the gushing memories of the heart that 
live for ever. 

With his present lot, as far as his own wants are 
concerned, he is contented : he craves no more. His 
garden, music and song are his recreations. A 
book, a pen, his thoughtful flowers and friendly- 
pipe, his wife, knitting in blindness beside him, are 
his sweetest companions in the watches of the 
night — that Sabbath of his day. 

The numerous proofs of good-will and heart- 
friendship which have resulted from the publication 
of " The Novitiate," would cheer his labour, were 
not a labour of love in its heartiest acceptation : as 
it is, they nourish good thoughts in the mind, and 
expand the heart. 

Happier still shall he be, if Providence should 
enable him by his writings to promote that blessing 
to humanity which is the longing of his soul, — 
namely, submission to the decrees or permissions 
of Providence, contentment in every state, arising 
from right views of man's destiny, and tending to 
nourish that Hope whose crown shall last for ever. 

Andrew Steinmetz. 

Garden Cottage, 
Faketihanij Norfolk^ Febmary 1847. 
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*^* The Second Edition of The Novitiate is published 
without the " Essay" which accompanied the first. A new 
work by the Author, entitled " Jesuitism Portrayed,"* is in 
preparation, and will incorporate the matter of the Essay 
with more historical information respecting the Jesuits. The 
missions of the Society in Asia, Africa, and America, will 
form a prominent feature. 

Some additions have been made to the present edition, by 
way of elucidation, where necessary, including a new chapter 
at the end ; a portrait of the Author and a vignette are also 
added. 

* Jesuitism Portrayed ; or, the Influence of the Jesuits on 
Mankind ; their Constitutions, History, Missions, &c. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The following narrative is an autobiography ; with 
this distinction, that it is only the history of one year 
of my life — only twelve months : but a year of pe- 
culiar interest in a man's life, it must be allowed. 
During that time of trial, what opportunities of self- 
examination have I not had? In it I lived over 
again the past — I sought to anticipate the future. 
Separated from the world, from kindred, and friends 
— from all the ordinary pursuits and objects of life — 
from their anxieties, hopes, and fears — I gazed upon 
the world as a dispassionate observer, who was to 
mix in its concerns, perhaps take an active part in 
its management, without entertaining a thought of 
self, or having any individual interest to forward. I 
was trained in spirit as men are trained in body who 
have to struggle desperately for mastery, or to per- 
form feats which seem impossible to ordinary mortals. 
The novice of the Society of Jesus has to pierce 
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into his own mind, to examine the depths of his 
nature, to consider his affections, to feed (so to 
speak) on his own heart. He has wrenched himself 
from father and mother, brother and sister, friends 
and connections — in a word, from society, root and 
branch, in order to be reconstituted as an individual, 
according to the plan and system laid down by 
Ignatius of Loyola. His battle has been with 
"nocturnal fear" and "the noon-day devil;" he 
has wrestled with the angel ; he has gone through 
the fires of temptation ; and if he has not become 
a Jesuit, he can look back dispassionately on the 
process through which he has passed ; and, per- 
haps, instruct his fellow-creatures with the narra- 
tive of his experience, without indulging any ill- 
will towards those who permitted him to try their 
method. 

It is this that I purpose to do in these pages. 
My object is truth alone. I desire to exhibit the 
Jesuits and their course of instruction exactly as I 
found them and it. .1 have no motive for conceal- 
ment or exaggeration. It has been usual to exhibit 
the men among whom for a time my lot was cast, as 
either angels or devils; I shall merely represent 
them as I found them. I would rather that my 
statements should be accused of wanting interest, 
than attempt to make them startling by the inser- 
tion of fictitious details. I leave others to furnish 
materials for romance. My aim is less to amuse the 
idle, than to afford information to those serious and 
earnest minds, who, surveying the rapid growth and 
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expansion of Jesnit power, ask whether the move- 
ment is for good or for evil — ^who wonld fain know 
something authentic of the training, organization, 
and government of that tremendous Society, which 
once enacted so great a part in the history of the 
world, and now again appearing on the scene, 
changed to suit the changes of the world — adapted 
to its new wants, wishes, conditions, trials, and 
temptations — aims once more to obtain supremacy 
c<yer the minds and actions of mankind. 

At the same time, I trust that there is no breach 
of confidence in divulging the doings of the Novi- 
tiate ; since the object of all the discipline of train- 
ing-houses of every description being honest and 
honourable, there can be no rational objection to the 
means being known to all the world. No promise 
was exacted from me to that effect; therefore, it 
is to be presumed, the reverend Fathers were not 
ashamed of any thing that took place in the Novitiate 
— at least, I hope not. 

Since leaving the Novitiate, I have often spoken of 
my experience to my friends, and, as they have been 
interested with my recital, I have imagined that a 
narrative of my spiritual training and progress, 
under the influence of the famous ^ Exercises " of 
Ignatius, may be instructive at this time, when 
pious people seem to be convulsed all over the 
world — yearning after change, desirous of novelty, 
uncertain what to do with their souls. Let them 
not &ncy that the Jesuits wUl be inactive spectatoiis 
of any movement that takes place in the religious 

B 2 
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or political constitutions of the world. They are 
spread abroad over the earth ; they are mixing in 
all societies ; they have their institutions in the 
midst of the most crowded marts of life. People 
must not imagine that the " Wandering Jew " has 
demolished the Society more effectually than the 
" Provincial Letters " of old ; and still less must 
they opine that the severe measures against the 
Jesuits in France have materially damaged the 
"cause" — far from it: the hydra will put forth 
more heads than have been lopped off*; and, what is 
more, I will venture to predict that the secret ma- 
chinations of the redoubtable conspirators will, be- 
fore long, be found to have given them a pretty 
solid foundation even in this country, the bulwark 
of Protestantism. The Jesuits are tough fellows ; 
every man amongst them has all the strong motives 
for action, which give force, energy, intention to the 
whole body, and the whole body moves as one man. 
To my mind the Jesuits, or rather Loyola, has de- 
vised a system which gives to his sons all the pro- 
perties which the Creator has given to " matter :" 
that is, the true Jesuit has mobility, divisibility, 
malleability, compressibility, tenacity, elasticity, and 
porosity. It is to all these mental qualities of these 
wonderful workers that we must ascribe their signal 
triumphs in every quarter of the globe, and their 
greatness even in defeat and desolation. They have 
such fascination that their deadliest enemies have, in 
the moment of their extreme peril, declared them- 
Folves their " friends indeed." Witness the conduct 
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of the Russian cabinet at the time of their suppres- 
sion : the very power which had pertinaciously re- 
sisted and proscribed their attempts, received them 
with open arms when rejected, even from the paternal 
bosom of the " Holy Father," who disowned his best 
supporters ! It is no wonder that these men look 
upon themselves as the objects of special Provi- 
dence, and walk forward, muffled in portentous 
gloom, to the grand consummation which they still 
believe will make amends for their past humiliation. 
But that gloom is a blind only to their enemies : 
there is a beacon-light in their van, — they fancy, at 
least, that they see it, and they march on confident 
of victory. 

I confess that I cannot refrain from admiring the 
unflinching tenacity of th^se men. To the philo- 
sopher there can be but one opinion with regard to 
their practices, doctrines, and morality ; but putting 
these questions aside, I propose to show them forth 
in a psychological and social point of view : how 
they twist and wrench, and bend and dove-tail poor 
humanity to serve their purposes, that is, " For the 
greater glory of God'* — the standing motto, as every 
one knows, of the Jesuits. 

Bold or submissive — firm as a rock, or pliant as a 
willow — the Jesuit must know his "time for all 
things" — when a virtue must be possessed or feigned, 
or a vice be absent or dissembled. Thus without^ he 
is a Proteus of wonderful versatility — within^ always 
and for ever the ^ame — man of obedience — fashioned 
and trained in heart and mind strongly to will, and 
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promptly to act — and yet, if it should seem more 
expe(Uent, content to bide his time ! He has had 
certain principles of action drilled into him oyer and 
over again ; he has been made to acquire a perfect 
mastery over himself; he has been set to study him- 
self before the mirror of perpetual self-examination ; 
he has been humbled to the very dust in ten thou- 
sand trials, in all which he has stood firm to the test; 
he has been " inspired" with the belief— as firm as 
his belief in God — that obedience to his superior 
can never be wrong ; he has been impressed with the 
conviction that he has no tie on earth or in society, 
but to his order: something more than a notnims 
Miw^a— indeed, its very name is guaranteed immor- 
tality, by the exalted source of its derivation ! 

Again, the Jesuit is a picked man. No one will be 
admitted into the Novitiate, who is the least de- 
formed; he must be guiltless of any public or noto- 
rious crime ; he should be born in lawful wedlock. 
He must have talent of some kind : rather more thaa 
average abilities. For the rest, it will be showa 
hereinafter what care they take to teach the novice 
the useful art of " behaving himself in company." 
Talk of "Hints on Etiquette!" The Jesuits can 
show you a huge folio on the subject, written for the 
study of the novices by one of their own Society ; 
which, as all the world knows, can boast of writers 
on every subject, from the most trivial to the most 
important. 
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THE ASPIRANT. 



I SHALL never forget the emotion that sent the 
blood rushing through my heart when I first con- 
ceired the idea of becoming a Jesuit. 

It was in London — in Fleet-street. I can point 
out the yery stone of the pavement on which I stood 
at that eventful moment. Hardly an instant was 
given for consideration. The idea took complete 
possession of my mind^ and I believed it to be an 
inspiration. I turned on my heel, wended my way 
to Baker-street, found the house, knocked, was ad- 
mitted, and stood in the presence of a — Jesuit, for 
the first time in my life. 

Of the existence of the Jesuits in England, I had 
been aware ; but how did I learn that there was an 
agent of the Jesuits in London? Was it merely a 
" chance ?" Here is the fact. I met, in the streets 
of London, a gentleman with whom I had become 
acquainted when I first went to St. Cuthbert's Col- 
lege. We met after many years of separation. We 
became intimate. We were often together. He 
often spoke of the Jesuits with approbation, — nam- 
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ing the Jesuit agent, with whom he was personally 
acquainted. He mentioned the street and the 
number of the Jesuit's house. In one of our walks 
he even led me to the very street, and parted with 
me opposite the well-remembered door, to call on 
the Jesuit. 

Such was the chance which was destined to effec- 
tuate the eventful '* inspiration." Little did I then 
think how soon I should enter the same door, seek- 
ing my destiny. 

My resolve, though it assumed the character of 
religious enthusiasm, was not, I must confess, wholly 
free from worldly feelings. My position at that time 
may be stated in the very words which I addressed 
to tne agent of the Jesuits, I was in a strange land, 
Disappointed in all my hopes, friendless, despairing ; 
and — with every reason, as I thought, to be so — dis- 
gusted with the world — ^ay, disgusted with this beau- 
tiful world, which offers an equal share of bliss to 
all, if we would only learn to adapt our minds to the 
state in which we find ourselves, and would fall back, 
in the very midst of the worst destiny, on the sooth- 
ing, and, I may say, proud conviction, that because 
we are permitted to Kve, therefore are we the fa- 
voured retainers of a beneficent Providence, which 
has some work for us to do. 

The reverend gentleman listened to my address 
apparently with interest. When I concluded, he 
put several questions to me respecting my former 
life, the place where I was educated, and finished 
with assuring me that, if I could get testunonials 
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of my good conduct from the president of the college 
in which I had been brought up, there was every 
probability of my being received into the Novitiate. 
In the mean time, he advised me to go to the library 
of the British Museum, and read the ^^ Constitutions 
of the Society." He promised me that he would 
write to the Provincial on the subject, but said that 
some time would elapse before a final answer would 
be given. " Still," he added, " you may hope for 
the best." 

If my enthusiasm was great before I entered the 
house, it was transcendent when I left. Despair 
was changed into hope. I looked up to Heaven, 
and breathed a fervent prayer of thanksgiving. I 
blessed the misfortunes that had hurled me into 
poverty, apparently but to lead me to the destiny 
which was appointed me by Heaven. 

It is singular how great a change was wrought in 
my feelings by this brief interview with the reverend 
Father. His hopefiil words, acting on my mind 
then excited to the highest pitch of religious enthu- 
siasm, made me believe myself under the especial 
guidance of Providence: this belief aflTected the 
course of my conduct, and made even trivial cir- 
cumstances appear to me direct interpositions of 
Heaven. 

I was aware that I could not enter the library 
of the Museum without a recommendation ; but I did 
not hesitate to enter boldly, search the catalogues, 
and write for the book I wanted. I was now in the 
hands of Providence ; and the barriers of human 
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will, against racli a motive, were as nought One 
ainst have felt this species of enthusiasm to compre- 
hend it in its fullest extent. 

I was not disappointed. The book was brought 
to me without a question. I considered this trivial 
incident as another Divine interposition. I read 
with avidity the pages which were to me a new 
Gospel or " good tidings" of the happy vocation to 
which I was called: nay, as I conceiv^^ predestined ; 
for I now clearly discovered that every circumstance 
of my life was but a link of the celestial chain that 
extended from my birth to the bosom of Ignatius ! 
Week after w^ek I called on the agent, but no 
answer had been sent. My visits were short, but 
still long enough for scrutinising questions as to mj 
" vocation." I stood the test — my enthusiasm had 
increased, not diminished. Though, strange to say, 
I had read every book that had been written against 
the Jesuits, and saw reason to believe many of the 
charges, still. I set them all aside with this sincere 
exclamation, "Whatever they have been, or are. 
Heaven calls me to this Society. I, at least, will be 
njDL honest ie^mtV 

At length an answer came — I was accepted 

" Thank God !" said I to the agent, "then I have 
not lived in vain." 

But, medio de fonte leporum — surgit amari aUqtdd; 
I was in debt for my lodgings ! When aware of my 
circumstances, the agent gave me the requisite sum 
€f money — thus, thought I, Heaven has repurchased 
my body as it had my soul ! I was affected to tears 
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hj my emotion, and by the mark of confidence and 
regard which was giren me on the threshold of my 
Novitiate. 

In the month of February 1838, I left London 
for Stonyhurst — ^the world for religion — myself for 
^^ the phantom of hope ! " 

On reaching liyerpool, my first visit was to a 
priest who had been my master of elocution at 
college. With this kind gentleman I spent a plea- 
sant day* My forrour was increased by his religious 
and philosophical conversation. 

On the following day, I set out once more for 
Stonyhurst — my first stage being to Blackburn. I 
arrived at Blackburn in the afternoon; and, not 
having money enough to pay for a conveyance, 
left my trunk, and set out on foot for the college, 
ten or twelve miles distant. It was a brilliant frosty 
night of February. The silent stars looked down oa 
my pilgrimage as the eyes of approving Heaven. 
Oh ! what a future seemed opening before me. I 
felt as Igkativs must have felt when he set forth 
to dedicate his body and soul to ^our Lady of 
Montserrat ;" but I regretted that I had no arms 
to hang up on her altar as trophies of the ^ Queen of 
Heaven!"* 

Accustomed to long walks from one end of Lon- 
don to the other, I felt my strength redoubled by the 
hopes whose first earnest of fulfilment was now in 
my grasp— my admission to the Novitiate. 

* BouHouBS— La Vie 4b St. Ignace, Ut. L 
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Mile after mile on the frost-flinty road I mea- 
sured — ^my thoughts far away in the brilliant future. 

In spite of ray inquiries at the few cottages I 
passed, I missed my way twice — till at last the 
towers of the ancient mansion cast their lengthened 
shadows towards me, as the moon, declining to the 
west, lavished upon their aged heads that inspiring 
light in which " ruined battlement and tower" seem 
to dream of " other days" — seem to meditate their 
history, pensively, sadly, as one whose regrets awake 
no kindred feeling of pity or of love. 

I was admitted, and led to a parlour, where 
I did not wait many minutes before one of the 
Fathers made his appearance. He was the rector 
of the college at that time — a man of mild, bland 
features, and tender expression. He has since 
then been sent forth to the vineyard, and has had 
the gratification, as I have been informed, to " re- 
ceive into the church" more than one, or two, or 
three of the Tractarian harvest 

I was received with welcome, and congratulated 
on my zeal, which had not grudged a walk of twelve 
miles in the holy cause. " Welcome to the Society 
of Jesus!" said the gentleman just alluded to, cor- 
dially grasping my hand — and his kind manner 
compensated for the uncouth bluntness of another 
Jesuit, who came in shortly after. 

A good supper was kindly prepared for me ; and 
after a short conversation^ — for the Fathers com- 
miserated my long walk — I was shown to my room 
—to sleep and dream of my happy lot. 
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On the following day, which was Sunday, I 
^^ offered up the mass," in thanksgiving for the glo- 
rious vocation which was youchsafed onto me ; never 
doubting that I had at length found the destiny to 
which I was bom, and had only " to go forth and 
conquer." 

On the Monday, I was formally enrolled: my 
name, age, &c, being recorded in the book kept for 
that purpose. After the lapse of two days, which I 
spent very agreeably with the reverend Fathers, I 
was told that my room was ready to receive me at 
the Novitiate, and that the " Father of the Novices" 
would be glad to see me as soon as possible. I 
had passed much of my time since my arrival with 
different " Fathers," whose care was to prepare my 
mind for my future life in the Novitiate, and to 
observe my character^ according to the custom of the 
Jesuits. 

The "Constitutions" require twelve or twenty 
days, and even a longer period, as the Superior may 
think fit, to be spent by the future novice in this 
preliminary probation. Formerly, a separate part 
of the establishments was consecrated to this ordeaL 
No intercourse was permitted with any one not de- 
puted by the Superior, and those who had the can- 
didate in charge were to instruct him in those con- 
cerns of the Society which he might safely know ; 
whilst, by the same intercourse, the Society would 
become more fully cognisant of his character " in 
our Lord."* This is a convenient set-phrase, which 
* Const. F^viL cap. 4. et Decl. A. Part L 
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may be called the talisman of Ignatius ; for almost 
every page of the ** Constitutions" iterates it with 
such seeming solemnity, that one is well nigh apt 
to belieye that the '* Constitations" are one thing, 
and the Jesuits another — a belief to whk^ I admit 
my inclination. 

Notwithstanding the rule of the ** Constitutions" 
just given, I was not kept longer than three days as 
a " guest :" very few questions were put to me. I 
could gain but little information concerning the 
Society from my companions ; so that although my 
time passed, so to speak, very agreeably, I was not 
sorry when I received the order to start for the 
Novitiate. 

I think I am fully justified in saying, in the 
introduction, that the Order is changed to suit the 
changes of society : perhaps the sequel will further 
attest this judgment. The changes may be small, 
but they show a clever adaptability to meet the re- 
quirements of the age. If the Jesuit owes his t^otUh 
to the spirit of the " Constitutions," he has to thank 
the obloquy of fame, the design of his Order, his 
segregation from humanity, for his manhood — that 
manhood which no honest man envies in the mind 
of him whose greatness stoops to craft — whose 
virtue dallies with vice — whose gifts to humanity 
are bribes to the frivolous, and whose religion, if it 
is not the advancement, the aggrandizement of his 
Order, is certainly the lever which is made to work 
to tfiat unconquerable lust of his burning heart — 
that advancement, that aggrandizement of his 
Order! 
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CHAPTER m. 

IMPBES8IOVS. 

The impression made on my mind by the ^ Fathers" 
of the Society, at my first interview and in subse- 
quent conversations, was by no means such as I had 
expected to receive from the sons of Ignatius. 
Bonaparte said, ^ Qu'il ne £fiut jamais se faire de 
tableaux ;" but I am a physiognomist : I love a fine 
face, and still more a fine head. Aware of what the 
*^ Constitutions" require on that score, I was dis- 
appointed with the specimens of Jesuits who had me 
in charge for the few days before I went to Hodder- 
house. I had pictured them to myself as keen-eyed, 
quick, and intellectual : I found them generally the 
reverse. This may, perhaps, be accounted for by the 
fact (which should be known), that the Jesuits in 
England send out their best men to work ''in the 
vineyard;" apparently conscious that, if the out- 
{)osts be well defended, the inner fortress must be 
secure. The agent in London and the Provincial 
were thus exceptions. The former, firom the very 
first interview, seemed to me a something of former 
days: there was that in his flashing eye, massive 
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brow, and dark features, which told a history to 
come that might be not unlike the past. He was 
a man of few words, and spoke without " super- 
latives," according to the practice of Ignatius.* He 
seemed to me a man of strong passions, and yet 
eminently prudent. His glance was vivid, but it did 
not centre in my eyes : it fell somewhere below the 
eyelids. I never enjoyed that pleasure, to me most 
gratifying, of mingling glance with glance in the 
heart's uprightness. His exterior, though rather 
portly, was imposing, from its altitude ; and he sat 
like one whose mind is never idle, and whose 
portrait, if taken by a hundred different pencils, 
would still present in each the same expression — like 
that of Dr. Johnson, or Napoleon. 

Of his acquirements, I was unable to judge, my 
visits being very short — shorter than I wished. Of 
his natural endowments, I am perfectly convinced : 
he has tact, energy, and penetration. His extreme 
caution was exhibited in the fact, that he positively 
refused to apply for an introduction to the library of 
the Museum for me: ^^he did not wish to come 
forward." I asked him to lend me the "Consti- 
tutions ;" this, he said, he was not allowed to do.f 
Hence my successful attempt to " dispense" with the 
regulations of the library — an attempt which would 
be very difficult in the present organization of the 
reading-room. 

A curious incident, which I will now relate, may 

♦ BouHouRS— La Vie de St. Ignace, liv. ti. 
t According to Rule xxxvili. 
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enable the reader to appreciate, according to its true 
standard value, much of the Jesuit-discipline to be 
detailed in the sequel : — 

At the agent's request, I wrote for testimonials to 
St. Cuthbert's college ; stating to the president my in- 
tention of joining the Society. I forgot to give my 
address in the letter; and not having received the 
reply on the expected day, I went to the agent to 
tell him of my disappointment. On being admitted, 
he pointed to a letter on the mantelpiece ; I opened 
it, and found that it was the president's letter. I 
read it off to the Jesuit : it began with stating why 
it was sent to the agent's well-known address, viz., 
on account of my omission ; and proceeded to testify 
that, in the absence of any moral fault, I had given 
indications of considerable mental extravagance, im- 
patience to discipline, &c.; and he left it to the 
agent to decide whether my subsequent trials in the 
world had sobered my mind to the requisite sub- 
mission. 

Having read the letter aloud, I handed it to my 
judge, saying, ** Will this * character' do, sir?" 

*' Certainly," said he ; *^ these are not impediments : 
means will be given you in the Novitiate to conquer 
and govern your mind."* 

I had already presented my testimonials of success 
in my academical career at college. The friend 
before alluded to informed me, that the Jesuit had put 

• This opinion was perfectly in accordance with the declar. b. 
part i. cap. 8, ConsL Sed quia accidere posset, aliquem hujusmocB 
defiectom aliii pneclaris Dei donis compensari, &c. 

C 
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several questions to him respecting me, — among the 
rest, whether I had any "expectations." To this 
question he was able to give a sort of satisfactory 
answer; for I had spoken of my share in some 
property in the West Indies, hitherto unproductive. 
On the other hand, it seemed to me, in our inter- 
views, that the Jesuit wished to wean me from all 
worldly expectations — pointing to Religion in the 
Society as my future and satisfying "All." Sub- 
sequently, in the Novitiate, his words on the subject 
awoke a kindred echo in my heart. His character- 
istic remark on the subject will be given in its 
proper place. 

I often tried to gain his ideas on his profession ; 
but a very laconic answer, which referred me to the 
" Constitutions," was all that I could ever get from 
him. I remember, on one occasion, I alluded to the 
charges made against the Society. " What do they 
accuse us of?" said he, freezingly. I was rather 
startled by this apparent ignorance, and, in self- 
defence, stumbled on the Paraguay affair. "It is 
all false, sir," said he, "from beginning to end;" 
and he began to give me some spiritual advice. 
This is curious ; but the fact is, I believe, that the 
Jesuits are, for the most part, kept in total ignorance 
of their own history in general. A discretion is 
used in this matter, as in the permission to read the 
Scriptures generally among the Roman Catholics; 
and only " the great and glorious deeds" of Holy 
Father Ignatius (as he is called, par excellence^ 
of Father Xavier, Father Campion, Father Par- 
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SONS, &c., are familiar to the uninitiated. I say 
uninitiated; for the members of the Society, like 
the wheels in a clock, have different stations, more 
or less removed from the main-spring ; and it is only 
after a long and severe probation, that the favoured 
members are admitted to the grand concerns of this 
mysterious body.* Even the spiritual books, written 
by accredited Roman Catholic divines, are not per- 
mitted to be read without extreme caution. I need 
not state the fact, that no Jesuit is allowed to read a 
book without the permission of his superiors ;+ this is 
an all-important rule of the " Institute." 

The Provincial I saw seldom, except at meals, 
during the few days in question ; and but very few 
days passed, otherwise than professional, when he 
admitted me into the Society. He seemed emi- 
nently a man of business, and one who knew the 
value of a flattering hint; for when, on referring 
to the Jesuit calendar of remarkable sodiy he ob- 
served the name of the one for that day — which, as 
chance would have it, was just the halfot my own 
patronymic^ — he wished me joy of the good omen, 

* Primum ne libellos iste (Compendium Privilegiorum) uspiam 
rursus typis sine permissu nostro edatur. Deinde ut exemplaria, qusB 
singulis Domibus et Collegiis distribui curavimus, ut Superiorum, et 
Consultorum usui pracipuS inserviant : in suls quseque Domibus, et 
Collegiis semper retineantur, nee inde ad alia loca asportentur. Pote- 
runt tamen cum facultate ProTincialis commodato nostris ad ea per- 
legenda concedi — sic tamen, ut diligenter priiis admoneantur, ne ea 
circumferantur, neve ostcndantur, et mult6 magis, ne dentur externls. 
Ordin. PrsBp. Gen. c. xi. 

t Reg. viii. t Andrew Metz, a German. 

C 2 
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and shook hands with gratifying emotion. I after- 
wards met him in the Novitiate, when he spoke very 
feelingly on the downfall of the Society. 

But, for the most part, I saw few indications of 
talent, or even of extensive information, amongst 
the " Fathers" introduced to me. To one of them 
I put the question, " How it happened that, amongst 
so many clever men of the Society, no triumphant 
answer was put forth to meet the * Provincial Letters' 
of Pascal?" "There was," said he; "but Father 
Daniel's reply was heavy — it lacked the wit of 
Pascal." I expected this answer, and dropped the 
subject. The same gentleman was, I remember, 
very anxious to prepare my mind to submit, as he 
said, to the Novitiate. One of his remarks I think 
worth recording. He said, — " Sir, I am only anxious 
lest a mind, used to inquiry, should compel you to 
ask too frequently, in the practices of the Novitiate, 
Cut bono?" "But," said I, "the object — the end 
— how sublime ! — to the greater glory of God ! 
Shall I not thus answer the rebellious cm bono of 
pride ?" 

I was sincere, and he exulted in my devotion to 
the sacred cause. 

Whilst passing through the library of the " semi- 
nary," I observed some works on geology ; and upon 
my asking the " master" if he favoured a science so 
replete with strange inductions, he replied, "We 
must keep pace with the age ; these are eventful 
times ; we must be armed at all points." 

I must confess that, notwithstanding the kindness 
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shown to me on all sides, my enthusiasm — nourished 
as it had been by the study of the ^ Constitutions" of 
the Society, and by preconceived ideas at Jesuit 
intellectuaUty and austerity, — suff^ml considerable 
diminution during the few days that I spent as ^ a 
guest" at the college, previously to my entrance oa 
probation. It was not, perhaps, the feuilt of the 
Jesuit to whom I allude, that I found them less in- 
tellectual, less austere, than my ideal model ; but it is 
in accordance with the promised scope of this narra- 
tive that I should signalize the minutest fact that can 
throw its reflected light on the system to which those 
men beloi^. In my intercourse with them, it was 
assuredly their object to influence my mind so as 
to fidl in with their views on every subject ; — the 
conduct, the] manners of each member, therefore, 
were to me the criteria of what the " training," which 
I was to undergo, had left in the Jesuits in questicm. 
From the impressdons made on my mind by the 
** Constitutions," I expected to find extraordinary 
virtue; fix)m their history, I looked for extraordinary 
men: in both expectations I was painfully dis- 
appointed. Few men could be more indulgent to 
poor human nature than I always have been, and am 
at the present time; but I was certainly ^scan- 
dalized" at hearing, on the Sunday after my arrival, 
a daily newspaper read, over ** our wine" after din- 
ner. I was unedified at the irrepressible merriment 
of one of the Fathers, when ridiculing the manner 
and expression of some absent individual on whom 
the conversation turned. Had I found these Jesuits 
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as austere as La-Trappists, I should have been more 
at ease, with regard to my " vocation," than I was 
at finding them, in the matter and manner of 
their conversation, passable " men of the world." 
Indications of bodily " mortifications" were certainly 
invisible : the men alluded to were decidedly well- 
conditioned, evidencing that the good things and 
comforts of this world are not always "of none 
effect" on the bodies of those whose minds are 
systematically devoted " to the greater glory of 
God." Whether the phenomena alluded to were 
equivocal — in fact, whether there was a *' mental 
reservation" in what seemed of the world so worldly, 
— I will not undertake to decide. I state im- 
pressions: apparent inconsistencies, which damped 
the ardour of my enthusiastic devotion. 

On the other hand, turning to my own individual 
tastes and habits, there was much to console me — 
there was much to flatter hope. I was to live among 
men whose very name has become a pass-word to 
literature — men who considered intellectual eminence 
worthy of emulation, and had the means, by seques- 
tration from the world and by ample wealth, of en- 
couraging every talent and predilection to their 
greatest development: by determined exercise, ren- 
dered doubly efiicient by the soul-satisfying motives 
of conscience — the greater glory of God — the good 
of religion — the exaltation of the sublimest hopes 
that can warm the heart or guide the pen. I saw 
around me all the traces of dignity in ease. The time- 
honoured walls of the old lordly mansion, now a hall 
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of literary pursuits ; the land and tenements attached 
— in times of old exclusivelj'^ appropriated to the sup- 
port of individual wealth — perhaps, of pride and sen- 
suality, — now sanctified, so to speak, by being heaven- 
destined to administer to the corporeal necessities of 
those who had left all things in order to feed the souls 
of men unto eternal life. Such were my reflections. 
Applying them to my own motives — my own hopes, 
the sweetness at the heart which ensued easily in- 
duced me to overlook, to palliate, what seemed dis- 
cordant with the beautiful harmony which thus could 
unite in my imagination things human and divine ; 
a harmony of all that is of heaven, heavenly ; with 
that only of earth which is rational and necessary — 
and no more. 

I have now given the reader a faithful reflection of 
my mind and sentiments at the time in question ; and 
I trust that all my subsequent conduct, as detailed in 
these pages, will be found consistent with this reflec- 
tion. If I misled myself in the desperate step which 
I took, it is in my power now to make amends by a 
conscientious account of my experience during the 
year that followed my admission into the Society of 
the Jesuits: or, as I then fervently called it, the 
Society of J£8US« 
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CfiAPTER IV. 

ADIOSSIOH TO THB NOVITIATE. 

At length, accompanied by two or three members of 
the Society, I went to " Hodder-house" — so the Novi- 
date is called. I was received at the door by the 
Father of the Novices, who seized my hand with rap- 
ture, kissed it, and, leading me to the little chapel, 
knelt down, to offer, I suppose, a thanksgiving, similar 
to mine of the previous Sunday. I was much affected 
by the fervour of this venerable-looking man: hb 
hair grey with age, and his countenance furrowed 
by care or religious mortifications. I found him 
throughout a kind, simple man ; but was always at a 
loss to imagine the cause of a perpetual sadness which 
dimmed his features. 

A ** brother-novice" led me over the various parts 
of the house, and then I was introduced to all the 
novices, who were assembled in the '^recreation- 
room." 

All the novices wore long black cassocks, with 
a strip of the material of which they were made hang- 
ing down from the shoulders : to typify, I believe, the 
wings on which, by meditation, the soul soars to 
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heaven. They had caps whidi seemed very much 
the worse for wear— a fact which was afterwards 
explained by another, viz., that for the sake of 
" mortification" the old clothes and cast-off habili- 
ments, &c., of the students at the college were 
consigned to the use of the novices. There was 
nothing, however, in their countenances that indicated 
excessive austerity, or much success in the art of 
looking religious ; which, of course, is to be acquired 
only by practice : by ojffer-practice, when the devout 
novice shall have been transformed into a devoted 
Jesuit, factus ad tmgnem^ fadbioned to a nicely — 
according to the memorable pattern exhibited l^ 
Ignatius to his followers, namely, ''as 8o& wax in 
the hands of his superior, to take what form he 
pleases!" 

After this introduction, the novices left the room. 
I Temsuned with the brother who had me in diarge, 
and whose duty it was to apprise rat of all the regula- 
tions of the establishment: the hours of rest and 
rising, the things that might and mi^t not be done 
—in fine, he was to be my dict^nary, my encyclo- 
pedia for the week, to be consulted on every emer- 
gency in my diflSculties touching the ** exact science** 
of probationary discipline. He was a little man, not 
very prepossessing in features, but nevertheless very 
obliging, and extremely attentive. I m^ observe here, 
by the way, that it was most unfortunate for my 
••vocation," as the result proved, that I could not 
harmonize with the men with whom I came into im- 
mediate contact: somehow or other^ desideraoire 
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ocuU quicquidy my mind or my heart always found 
something wanting ; so that I was always, as it were, 
on a bed of thorns, even when in full devotional 
bloom. 

As the wintry evening had closed in, we remained 
at the fireside in the recreation-room, till the bell 
rang for supper. My companion then instantly 
rose, and rehearsed the Angelas ; to which I responded 
as well as this sudden appeal to my religious memory 
(somewhat weakened by worldly pursuits) would 
allow, and then accompanied him to the Refectory. 

The novices stood in front of the tables on both 
sides of the room; — the Superior entered, went to his 
table near the fiire-place, and said grace in Latin, the 
novices repeating the responses with ready exactness 
and solemn cadence. 

During supper, I could not help observing that the 
novices never raised their eyes from the square foot 
of surface that included their plate and cup : this was 
*' keeping custody of eyes," as I shall afterwards ex- 
plain more at large. I saw their faces, but they did 
not see mine ; so that, by sympathy, I imitated their 
pious demeanour, feeling, as it were, ashamed of my 
worldly curiosity. 

The silence, too — ^for not a word was spoken to ask 
for aught, or in thanks for the supply — had a solem- 
nity in it which had never struck me before ; though, 
firom my youth upwards, I had been accustomed to eat 
where " no talking was allowed." All that was needed 
was before us, or the vigilant" waiters" — conscientious 
novices as they were — anticipated every want. 
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As soon as the novelty of the scene had produced 
its first effect, mj attention was directed to the 
reader, who was delivering to us the axioms on 
politeness alluded to in the introduction. These 
axioms were composed in Latin: good Ciceronian 
Latin ; which indeed most of the ancient Jesuits wrote 
on every topic prescribed or sanctioned by Holy Obe- 
dience. I regretted that I had not fallen in with that 
book before ; for at that period of my life, I was en- 
gaged in collecting the most remarkable axioms of 
all writers, ancient and modern. 

The fact of this book being read to the novices 
was highly gratifying — ^I saw in it the presage of the 
men who were ^^ to be armed at all points." • . • 

When about half an hour had elapsed, or rather 
when all the novices had finished their meal, the Su- 
perior rose — ^a simultaneous but orderly rising of all 
the novices followed — grace was said and responded 
to — the Superior led the way, and we followed him 
to the chapel, where we remained for a few minutes, 
and thence proceeded to the recreation-room. 

All the novices knelt down on entering the room 
for a second or two, and then commenced the clatt^ 
of tongues, once more joyfully firee. 

I have not a distinct remembrance of the topics 
discussed during that hour of recreation. One thing, 
however, was evident, there was nothing spoken that 
the most scrupulous ear could object to : the subjects 
mooted being either devotional, or Jesuitico-historical. 

It was a strange sensation, that : I mean that pro- 
duced by being in the company of young, buoyant 
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men, who did not bliLsk in speaking of religion, and 
the practices of devotion. It struck me at the time, 
as worthy of remark, bow soon the hnman mind 
adapts itself to hifluences from without, after once 
the idea of micompromising necessity is impressed 
npon the will. Here were youths who left college 
only the year before, — here were two ftiB grown men 
who seemed to haye known tbe world. They had spect 
but one year in the Novitiate, and yet they talked of 
the soul'fl concerns as if they had passed their lives 
with Jerome in the " howHng wilderness.*' 

Was it the necessity for talking only, on ang subject, 
so urgent to those who are condemned to ** solitary 
confinement" — ^that agony without death? or was it 
the suggestion, the inter[n*etation of the soul now 
triumphant over the body and its lusts, in this soli- 
tude where the " flesh ** was made — was compelled to 
be " obedient :" ay, " even unto death ?'' 

I am inclined to believe the latter opinion; for 
I cannot think it possible, judging from my own 
experience, that a novice under the Jesuits, can 
rimulate, or dissimulate, without detection, even if 
*' unconverted" in that awful purgatory. Of this 
opinion, perhaps the reader will be convinced in due 
time. 

On the other hand, he must totally discard the idea 
that there was aught of melancholy or outrageous 
cant in <nir conversations ; very far from it — ^we were 
rational on the most irrational absurdities; for we 
were, for the most part, young, unsophisticated ; with 
minds of wax, which the innate spirit of devotion-— 
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that solace of every woe — ^had complacentlj impressed 
with her beaatiful image. 

On this first evening of my probation, I was grar 
tified with the animated conversation on all sides : 
firequent peals of laughter resounded on my startled 
ear, — tar the reader must be told that there are 
many amusing, highly exhilarating stories in the 
" lives of the Saints," and in devotional " tradition ;" 
and surely it is as possible to laugh piously as it is to 
laugh pro£uiely. But in the very midst of this enjoy- 
ment — ^at the very height of this reciprocal exultation 
of heart, suddenly a bell rang. 

This was my first lesson in the Novitiate. As if 
struck dumb, the syllable, half uttered, was cleft in 
twain, and a dead pause ensued. In silence we 
ascended the stairs, and entered the chapel. We 
knelt. After the lapse of about ten or fifteen minutes, 
passed in silence, the Superior entered, and, kneeling 
on the steps of the altar, said the " Litany of the 
Virgin," and a few other short prayers, concluding 
with his blessing. Then followed the kissing of a 
relic of Ignatius or Xayieb, I forget which: the 
Father held the glass case in his hand, which we all 
kissed in succession as we filed off to bed. As I had 
"a retreat" of a week's duration to pass through, in 
order to be in a fit condition to perform the duties of 
a novice, I went to a spare room reserved for the pur- 
pose, and the novices retired to the dormitory : which 
I shall afterwards describe. 

Here I received a visit firom the Superior, who 
explained to me the nature of the ^^ retreat" upon 
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which I was about to enter, and left me, after com- 
mitting me to the care of the angels and the saints. 
I slept very soundly till morning, when I was wakened 
by a scratching noise on the curtains of my bed ; as 
soon as my ears were opened, I heard the words " Deo 
gratias!^^ to which I responded (not being acquainted 
with the proper answer), ^^ Very well !" and made all 
haste in dressing, as I had been called after the other 
novices, since it was one of them who gave me the 
*' Deo gratias!^ I went to the lavatory, or washing- 
place, and there I found my "brothers" performing 
their ablutions, all in silence, in tin pans over a stone 
trough. After the given time was elapsed, the bell 
rang, and, as all were ready, we entered the chapel 
for " morning meditation." Thus began my first day, 
after my first night, in the Novitiate. 

Here we will leave the novice for a while, to return 
to him after having described the scene of his future 
struggles. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ELUCIDATIONS. 



Before entering on the main subject of this chapter^ 
it seems advisable to give the general reader some 
information respecting the Jesuits, — the origin and 
progress of their Society. 

**The Society of Jesus" was founded in the year 
1540, by Ignatius, of Loyola, a Spanish officer, who 
resigned his profession for the practices of fanatical 
austerities, having owed his " conversion," according 
to the legend, to his pious reading and reflections 
during his confinement after a severe wound received 
in battle. 

He had, at first, only nine followers; but lived to 
see his Society dispersed over the world, pursuing 
the ostensible object of its creation ; which was ** to 
remedy the evils of Christendom, and arrest the pro- 
gress of heresy, then spreading all over Europe." It 
is needless to inform the reader that the " heresy" 
here meant is Protestantism. 

Ignatius died in 1556, leaving his Society in 
possession of vast influence on the minds of men, 
increased and increasing. 
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The Jesuits were now distinguished as the inde- 
fatigable opponents of Protestantism ; and by opening 
colleges for the instruction of youth, they cultivated 
all the arts and sciences, thus recommending them- 
selves even to their opponents, who were compelled 
to admit their talents and acquirements. 

They soon enlarged the scope of their opera- 
tions, took an influential part in the affairs of the 
world, became wealthy, intermeddled with politics, 
aroused and confirmed by their conduct the sus- 
picions of men. Several Jesuits perished on the 
scaffold, convicted of treason : their name became 
synonymous with fraud and deceit ; and the Society 
was suppressed by the Pope of Rome, their acknow- 
ledged master, in the year 1773. 

But the Jesuits have always had *' friends." Their 
Society was restored by another pope in 1814. 

Their present number cannot be less than 7000, — 
in all parts of the world increasing. 

The Society is ruled by a '* General," as he is 
called, residing at Rome. It is divided into " Pro- 
vinces," such as the BelffioM, the English^ &c., — 
which are governed by "Provincials." 

Without entering into the details of the Society's 
organization, all necessary explanation will be given 
incidentally as we proceed. 

One fact should, however, be borne in mind, that 
a Jesuit, in the widest acceptation of the term, is 
a Roman Catholic priest, in subjection to his Pro- 
vincial, whose commands he executes, in obedience 
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to a VOW, according to the letter and spirit of his 
Institute. With these preliminaries, I proceed to the 
elucidations. 

By the name of Stonyhurst, a Roman Catholic 
seminary for the education of youth under the 
direction of the Jesuits, is commonly understood. 
But, as in most things, there is more here than 
meets the eye. The Society of the Jesuits is 
regularly established in England. 

The Catholic Relief Bill is but a foil to the 
Jesuits where it pronounces their non-existence. 
That bill forbids Jesuits — and members of other 
religious orders, communities, or societies of the 
Church of Rome, bound by monastic or religious 
vows — from coming into the realm, under pain 
of being banished from it for life : excepting only 
natural born subjects who were out of the realm 
at the time of the passing of the Act. Such reli- 
gious persons may, however, enter the United 
Kingdom on obtaining a licence in writing from 
one of the principal secretaries of state, who is a 
Protestant ; and may stay such time as such secretary 
shall permit, not exceeding six months : unless the 
license is revoked before the end of the six months.* 
A Jesuit by his vows is legally or civilly dead (this 
is the Jesuitical /(?rmwZ(a), and the Society by the law 
of the land is legally dead ; but both the Jesuit and 
his Society are vegetating in full luxuriance. 

*' Man makes laws, but God breaks them," say 
their friends, with questionable logic, when com- 
♦ The Act of the 10th Geo. IV. c. 7.' 
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meriting on the progress of the Jesuits in the United 
Kingdom ; and certainly, if we can ennoble a cause 
by tracing it to the councils of the Eternal, human 
logic and matter-of-fact deductions are struck dumb 
by the awful conviction, and we tremble at the 
thought that the avenging thunderbolt is about to 
be hurled against the bold, presumptuous mortal who 
dares to lift the veil. 

But the Jesuits, notwithstanding a few indis- 
cretions in their history, rarely expose themselves to 
pains and penalties, without a substantial, visible, 
tangible safeguard. They remonstrated by their de- 
legates against the stringency of the Act in question; 
but it was intimated to them svb rosd, that they need 
be under no apprehension, as ^^ they might drive a 
coach and six through the said act." They believe 
that only the Attorney-General can bring an action 
of ejectment against them, and, consequently, the 
" coach and six" permission is a virtual set-off on the 
part of a lenient government against the interesting 
disgrace of a verbal proscription. £st naturalis favor 
pro hborantibusy says Quintillian ; and the generous 
Englishman, of all men, is the last to strike the 
fallen foe. One thing is certain, however, the Jesuits 
liold up their heads in the high ^aces, and move on, 
like all things at the present day, with '^ Occupet 
BcabUs extremosr* tacked behind them, and, ^^ For 
the greater ffhry of Godt^ bbteing in their van. 

In the very heart of the MetropoUs they axe now 
building a magnificent church, to be «erved, it is said, 
by twelve Jesuits, — mass every day, and a sermon 
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after every mass. This looks like progress, cer- 
tainly ; and what is still more curious and significant^ 
no be^ng-box goes round — no subscriptions are 
solicited : as if by the lamp of Aladdin, the edifice 
rises rapidly, — a monument to attest the shielded 
audacity and the obedient munificence of the quiet, 
peaceful, harmless Jesuits ! 

I am informed by a competent authority, that the 
Trajctarians prefer *' to be received into the Church" 
by the Jesuits : four have been received by one 
Jesuit in London. Commenting on these mystifica- 
tions, a Roman Catholic periodical emits the fid- 
lowing unintentional pleasantry, and weU-seasoned 
saroasm : — 

"We can — we do forgive them, — that uiged by 
the clamour of their opponents, many of them ez- 
hib^ towards us an extreme degree of intolerance^ by 
way €fpromnff their abhorrence of such of our tenets 
as they do not as yet hold, and exhibiting themsdves 
as good and true men to the eyes of their brethren. 
All this we can readily excuse, because we know how 
natoial is such misguided zeal to our frail nature; 
but jet, even in tliis temper against us, such is the 
force with which the modicum of tiiith they have jre- 
ceived has operated, that their voices have been raised 
to fiwell the shout with which we hailed the late 
great triun^ of truth and humanity over error and 
pezBecution. For that shout we thank them, and for 
all wherein they have sinned against us we forgive 
them lieartily, and wish them strength and grace to 

d2 
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persevere in the path along which they are nowjoumey^ 
ing^* The Jesuits seem to argue thus : — 

If your neighbour's servant is defrauding his master 
by digging in your garden, whilst he is paid by that 
neighbour for work supposed to be done, are you 
not justified, considering the benefit you receive, 
by mystifying the conscience of that servant, in per- 
suading him that he is onfy performing an act of 
charity ? 

The present tenement of the Jesuits at Stonyhurst 
in Lancashire was presented to the fathers by Thomas 
Weld of Lulworth, who enhanced his generosity by 
giving his son to the Society. 

Previously to this event in the history of English 
Jesuitism, the Jesuits led a kind of nomadic life in 
England. They had ** missions " at Liverpool, 
Preston, Bristol, Norwich, and in other towns, with a 
small chapel annexed to their house — quietly biding 
their time for a more daring epiphany. 

Dreading the penal laws which proscribed them, 
they were also hampered by the jealous interference 
of the Roman Catholic bishops. It was curious to 
see the " Vicars Apostolic" at war with the — 
*^ Society of Jesus" ! . . . 

The Pope had suppressed the Society; but the 
Jesuits would never be suppressed: expelled from 
their strongholds they soon threw up other entrench- 
ments — as the terrible angel driven out of heaven, 

* Catholic Mag., March, 1839, quoted in the Catholic Directory 
for the present year as something *' remarkable and almost pro- 
phetic," p. 174. 
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flung himself into the Eden of earth, where he 
quickly found a footing. 

The Jesuit colleges at St. Omer, Bruges, and 
Ghent, crumbled under the horns of the Papal Bull : 
but the establishment at Liege was somehow spared. 
Father Howard was encouraged and patronised by 
the Prince-Bishop of the county, and maintained his 
post with Jesuit pertinacity. 

The French Revolution supervened : that avenger 
included the Jesuits in its fearful retribution: the 
college at Liege was destroyed: the Jesuits and 
their pupils were expelled. This misfortune was the 
harbinger of prosperity to the Belgian Jesuits. They 
took refuge in England — and the generous heart 
which subsequently pitied the misfortunes of a royal 
head, the good Thomas Weld of Lulworth Castle 
presented the exiles with the domain of Stonyhurst. 
Such gushing liberality must be contemplated apart 
from its object: to imitate the God of humanity^ 
who causes the sun to shine alike on the just and the 
unjust — ^by doing good for the sake of humanity, is 
to fulfil the destiny of man. Hence we may award 
the highest meed of praise to the heart which 
housed the houseless wanderers, even of Jesuit- 
ism ; and opened the gates of Lulworth Castle to 
Charles X., the royal exile craving sympathy for 
retributive desolation. 

A curious story is told of Stonyhurst. It is said 
that the old mansion was built by special permission 
of Queen Elizabeth for one of her courtiers, a Ro- 
man Catholic. It happened that his son and heir^ 
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when a mere boy, one day while walking in the 
grounds, swallowed some poisonous berries and died. 
This event so afflicted the father that he retired from 
llie place in disgust : the deserted mansion was given 
over to desolation. 

The Jesnits soon set ta woi^, rebuilt and added,, 
coitivafed: and improved, tilt, at the present tin^ 
they possess an ample domain of some thousand, 
aefes of excellent land, three flourishing cstablish- 
BwntB, and a splendid church. 

The •* College of Stonyhurst" was, for a long time, 
the chief Roman Catholic school for the education 
of the nobility and gentry of that persuasion. Of 
Hate years Ushaw-coBege, Prior-^rk, Oscott, ftc., 
bave risen into eminence ; not without a slight feelings 
cpf jealousy— or, perhaps, I should say holy emulation 
— m the respective parties. The number of pupila 
vanies ; at the time of whkh I am speaking, I believe, 
it was about 150: it has amounted to near 300 in 
more prosperous times. The stipend is, for children 
under twelve years of age, forty guineas ;. for those 
i^ve that age, fifty r ^nd^ for students in philosophy, 
cme hundred guineas. 

The course of studies professed, comprises: the 
Greek and Latin classic authors, composition in 
Greek and Latin prose and verse ; regular instruc- 
tion in reading and elocution, writing and aiithmetic ; 
English,. French, Italian; history,, sacred and pro- 
fone, and geogn^hy. The hi^ier classes receive 
lessons ia algebra, geometry, and tr^onometry. 
The philosophical course; embraces logic, metaphy- 
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8ICS, ethics, and natural philosophy^ with chemistij 
and the higher mathematics. There is in the coHege 
an extensive apparatus for experimental philosophy, 
an astronomical obserratoiy, a chemical laboratory, 
a collection of minerals, &c. There is abo a con- 
^derable and increasing library of approved worts of 
history and of general information; of which the 
scholars have the nse, on paying a small monthly 
subscription. Masters of music, drawing, dancings 
and fencing, give le88<ms to those whose parents may 
desire it. All are closely examined four times a 
year, in what they have learned during the preceding 
quarter, and rewarded accordingly. At the annual 
exhibition which precedes the vacation a consider- 
able number of prizes, consisting of books and silver 
medals, is cEstributed amoi^ those who have made 
the most distinguished progress. I have quoted the 
foregoing almost literally from the prospectus of the 
college. 

There is a •'theatre" in the college. When I 
visited the apartment so called, it presented no ap- 
pearance of a theatre ; but I was told that all the 
necesssffy apparatus could be erected with very litde 
trouble, all being in readiness for the appointed time. 
According to my infi>rmant, the dresses were all in 
character, and some of them very costly. The per- 
fiirmances take place at the annual exhibition, or at 
Christmas ; and are either tragic or comic, or, as at 
other theatres, a tragedy is followed by a &rce. All 
the performers are students of the college; some 
were named to me as '* stars," and one had e»- 
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tablished his fame in the character of Richard the 
Third. 

One of the Jesuits is appointed to superintend the 
proceedings^ in other words, to be " manager." 

As many of the students learn music, and as the 
music master resides on the spot — and is thus enabled 
to 'Mead" the band — we may infer that the profane 
model which suggests the main idea is faitlifuUy 
imitated : the overture and the interludes calling forth 
the plaudits of a delighted audience. The friends of 
the students are invited to be present on such occa- 
sions, and are most liberally entertained by the 
authorities. 

Doubtless these Jesuit-theatres — for they were 
** open" in most of the Society's colleges in former 
times — present the beau ideal of the theatre : as far, at 
least, as the morality of the thing is concerned : and if 
the Jesuits had the good sense to attempt the reality 
of the thing, rather than its mockery in the religious 
** mysteries" of .old, their good taste and artistic con- 
sistency would be incontestible. 

I must leave other discussions arising out of this 
delicate sensual gratification afforded by '^ religious 
men," to be settled by my intelligent readers ; con- 
tenting myself with the opinion, that there was much 
in it, as in most things Jesuitical, to captivate the 
multitude : and surely if the Jesuits are not decidedly 
honest in their motto Ad majorern Dei gloriam^ they 
may be so in their standing rule to weep or laugh, to 
whine or smile, as occasion suits, ad captandum 
vtdgus. 
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A carious anecdote was related to me^ to the effect 
that a popular actor, whose son was educated at 
Stonjhurst, expressly desired that the youth alluded 
to should not be permitted to take a part in the 
theatricals, fearing lest he might imbibe a taste for 
that profession. When informed of this, it struck 
me as *^ a palpable hit : " a hint to the reverend 
Fathers, that the thing was not exactly consistent— 
at least when carried out to the extent which pre- 
vails, or prevailed, at Stonyhurst. 

It may be proper to mention that ecclesiastics of 
the Roman Church are positively forbidden by the 
canons, to be present at any theatrical exhibition. 
Truly there may be a distinction drawn between 
public and private exhibitions of the sort; but I 
certainly never could have imagined that ^^ dispensa- 
tions" might extend, in this matter, to '^ a priest of 
the Church :" which, however, I can state as a fact. 
On entering one of the great London theatres, a 
few years ago, I met such a priest issuing from " the 
house of scandal ;" and on expressing my astonish- 
ment to this gentleman (who was an old acquaint- 
ance, and not a Jesuit) he told me with evident 
peace of mind and quiet of conscience, that the 
" bishop" had given him a " dispensation" in order 
to perfect himself in the practice of elocution ! • . . . 
Here, it is clear, the end justified — may I not say, 
sanctified? — the means. 

To show how necessary this dispensation was to 
my young friend in ^'pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties,** I must inform the reader that the 
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canonical penalty foF soch a transgres^ioii is excom- 
municatioB ipso facto! ... Bat the frail omnipotence 
of Rome*— with its ever^-Tarying nnchangeableness^ 
its limpings halting, infaDibiHty — what will it not 
concede to expediency^ if we only eease to be 
heretics T* . . . 

Alt the regular masters at Stonylmrst are Jesuits'^ 
either in orders or destined for the priesthood. The 
students are never left to themselyes : an official, com- 
monly called " prefect," is thrir constant attendant 
whether in the common room of resort, on the play- 
ground, or walking in the vicinity on play-daya 

The strictest regularity prevails throughout the 
establishment. The students rise at an early hour^ 
attend mass, and proceed to- the "study-place,** 
where they prepare for [their respective schools or 
cFasses. No talking is permitted in proceeding 
fix>m place to place, nor in the dormitory or public 
sleeping-room, nor in the refectory or eating-room : 
where signs-manual interpret the silent cravings 
of the stomach. During dinner and supper some 
book is read by a student appointed iat the purpose, 
in accordance with one of the rules of the Novitiate, 
viz., that " whifet the body is refitted, the soul, too, 
may have her food." The uscral mode of correction 
is the rod; but never severely administered; for 
flagrant misdemeanours expulsion is reserved. Blit 

* Clement XIY. received some indirect compliments from Voltaire 
very kindly : he eiifo3red his jokev and told him, tknmgh fai» old friend 
IbrCiniiiMa de Boaris, tkat he would willingly take him to hia heait 
if ht would end by becoming a good Capuchin.— Saintr Priest, Ch&te 
des Jesnites. 
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tiie confiessional obviates, in a gieat aoeasune, tbe 
necessity for die lash. Obcdieiice — that talisman 
to^ aD who ace connected with the Jesaits — is in- 
enlcated witk anr&l solemnit j ; and die example of 
'^ St. Aloyaiva^" a saint of the Societj^s own pcoduc- 
tioB^ ie held forth to the young stadeiit far his imi-* 
talion* Besides, tbe ^ Good Yivgin," who ad<^pted 
Aloysios^ win Usss only those who strive to follow 
Im footsteps; and obedience was kis great virtue: sa 
the pious youth resolves to be like St. Aloysius, and 
learns *^ ta bear title yoke'^ from Us yontb, until he 
beeooies transplanted into the Novitkte ; where all 
the nascent virtues of the Society, par exceHmcty are 
duly watered and expanded into bloom. The con- 
versatioQ o£ die masters and prefects is always 
calculated to inspire a deep veneration m tbe students 
for the Society and all its concerns ; and apparently 
unintentionai reports* circulated about such and 
such a ooe who ia^daiaig so well" in the Novitiate^ 
insensibly in^ire an undefined wii^ in the unthink- 
ing youth, fast approaching the term of his '^ humanity 
stsdies," ta be received there. Then, he ventures to 
express half a wish to his ** spiritual adviser" — the 
keeper of his conseience — who telia him to Aink o£ 
due matter — to ask the aid of '^ Mavy and her Divine 

* This Tiew of the case is not fictitious : it results from the con- 
Tenatifin of th« ^firtsh nonrices" wh* came to Hbddto during n^ 
y«ar ; and the " sock a one*' aliuded to in the present instance was 
myself. I shall scrupulously avoid recording any deduction un- 
ftonded on ftcta, seen or related to me^ in the Noritiate. My infor- 
mation respeetfaig the Jesuits in England, Stonyhunt, Sk., wa»theM 
obtained. . 
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S0D5" and then to follow the finger that points the 
way — to the Novitiate, as a matter of course. 

It is not to be wondered at that this insidious 
course has buried in the Novitiate the sons of noble- 
men and the wealthy of the land. There is a very 
nostalgia generated in tender minds, which makes 
them cling (as if under the fascination of the serpent) 
to the spot where their minds first budded into 
spring, and to the men who possess the tender secrets 
of their youthful indiscretions, which Heaven has 
long since forgotten! It is through the confes- 
sional that drips the potent fluid, which encrusts 
the heart with a coating impervious to all ex- 
ternal influences that do not pass first through the 
medium of the ** father of the conscience," who 
reigns in undivided and undisputed possession over 
the mind. 

The priests of the Society are enjoined to display 
these arts of seduction — nor are motives of ostensible 
religion here wanting to gild the ^^soft impeach- 
Baent." They are to invite those whom they meet 
on any occasion, vel levis amiciticBf and even to con- 
ciliate the parents of their pupils to the Society.* 
Among the questions put to the novice before his 
admission, he is to be asked ^^ when, where, and by 
whom he was first moved* to enter the Society." 
These questions are suggested by the characteristic 
caution of the Jesuits ; and their answers must ne- 

* Cam occtumint nobis in viis, invitare eos qu&libet occasionei 
▼el levis amiciti8B» turn etiam parentes discipulorum nostrorum con- 
ciliare Societati.~Instr. iv. 3. Edit. Rom. 1606. 
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cessarily tend to explain character by the circum- 
stances to which they refer. It might be inferred 
that such influence from without is contrary to the 
spirit of the *' Constitution," if not to fact; but I 
find in the "Examen" which precedes the "Con- 
stitution," the following pertinent declaration : — 

** Should he affirm that he has been induced* 
(although it is lawful and meritorioiLs), still it will 
apparently conduce to his own greater spiritual 
utility, if a certain time be prescribed to him ; that, 
by thinking of the matter, he may commend himself 
entirely to the Creator and his Lord, just as if no 
one of the Society had induced him."t 

Not far firom the " college " is the " seminary," 
which is a new building, tastefully built and re- 
markably well laid out in the interior. It is ex- 
clusively occupied by those who have passed through 
the Novitiate, and, having taken the three simple 
vows of voluntary poverty, perfect obedience, and 
perpetual chastity, are continuing their studies for 
the priesthood. The rules of the Novitiate are here 
considerably relaxed, as far as spiritual occupation is 
concerned; but still the seminary may be considered 
as a prolongation of the Novitiate.^ This, indeed, 
may be said to last for ever ; for the Jesuit, as will 
be afterwards shown, is always under surveillance, 
always in a state of probation. This might be un- 
endurable, but for the conviction that there is no 
escape firom it, and that all the members of the 
Society are subject alike to its influence. The 
* Fuiflie motnm. f Exam. Gen. cap. iii. 14. X Aquav. Inst. xiv. n. i« 
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teachers in the ^^ college" are drafted from this 
establishment. 

I now return to the Novitiate, or Hodder-housep 
as it is called. It is situated on the sloping bank of 
a streamlet from which it derives its name. 

In speaking of this Novitiate^ the English Jesuits 
always call it Hodder; and a stranger visiting Stony- 
hurst would nev^ be informed of its existeaM^, cer- 
tainly he would not be taken to see this supernatural 
curiosity. The Jesuits are invisible people, known 
by their effects only — ^^a species of '^ prooessionarj 
caterpillars;" interestii^ silk-worms that live in 
societies where the eye of the incurious observer sees 
nothing but a tree and its waving foliage. Here 
they spin, when young, a kind of silken tent, divided 
into cells. They may be seen to issue from it in the 
evening in procession. One of them advances at the 
head, and seems to act as a guide ; two then follow, 
next three ; then four, and so on : each rank con- 
taining one more than the preceding. To complete 
the comparison, I must state that the krva when 
£rst hatched is in weight about one-hundredth of a 
grain; but just before its metamorphosis it kicreases 
to ninety-five grains, or 9,500 times its -original 
weight.* The quiet, impercejxtible expansion of the 
Jesuits — when other men are sleeping throng igno- 
minious dreams — is i^t less cerLain — is not less 
wonderful I There dBay not he a lax^ge majority of 
extraordinary men in the Society at present, but 
there are not a few ^^ large figures " among the 

• Bad. of ZooL p. 27fi. 
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Jesuits that make up a good round "sum total:" 
if tkere be many small items of a penny each, a 
&w large entries of many shillings and some pounds 
mil raise a very fair ^^ deposit" for this established 
hack to let out at all manner of "interest." Bi 
possession of their perfect system of training and 
government — I mean with reference to their objects 
in view — all their men may be considered as usefcd 
members — ^useful for some purpose, like the copu- 
lative conjunction, *^ expressed or understood." 

The situation of the English Novitiate has fiug* 
gested these reflections. The river winds round 
it on ODe side, and the Ingh banks opposite shel- 
ter it in that direction. Fronting the road are 
plantations in various stages of growth — ^like the 
members of the Sodety: the sapling that you may 
"bend as yon like; the full-grown tree that by the 
rustling hiss of its leaves seems to mock the strong 
winds of the tempest; and the "old tree," quite 
dead at the pith, but still passably Terdant in 
its deceptive branches. Hodder-hoose reminded me 
somewhat of Abbotsferd, the residence of ^ the great 
magician," which is invisible till you have entered 
the gate— 'like the genius of its amiable in-dweller 
i^t bursts upon you as an angdi's visit, or tiie 
calm sweet light of an hospitable hearth to the 
traveUer when the stars of heaven have ceased to 
twudde. 

The house is an ordinary-looking building, appa- 
jently not built for the purpose to which, in the 
lapse of wonder-working time, it is now devoted* 
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A neat gate opens upon a well-gravelled walk, wind- 
ing to the front door of the Novitiate ; whose 
threshold is crossed only twice by the novice : once 
on entering, and then on his departure — either to 
the world once more, or to the second House.* 
This word brings to mind the strangely, curiously 
concocted, and most fascinating system of judicial 
astrology : the Jesuit has his destined '^ house," 
like the child of fate, and looks forward to it 
with a faith and hope that staler not In truth, 
though the system be not divine^ it has much of 
divinaiioru 

A few shrubs adorn the front of the house, oppo- 
site which is a ground for foot-ball. On the slope 
to the river is a kitchen-garden, cultivated by the 
novices, with the aid of a lay-brother attached 
to the establishment : he is mentioned at the end of 
the present chapter as "cook," but he made himsell^ 
as every Jesuit should, " generally useful." 

The interior comprises a small chapel; a public 
dormitory divided into compartments about eight 
feet by five in dimensions, with a green curtain 
in front ; the Superior*s room ; a spare room for 
casual novices (like myself) to perform their in- 
troductory retreat in, and for the use of strangers, 
who go occasionally for the same pious purpose; 
lastly, the kitchen, lavatory or washing-place, and 
another large room, which is used as a school- 

* The "Three Houses" of the Jesuits are the House of Probation 
or Novitiate, the House of the Scolastici or Seminary, the House of 
the Frofessi or advanced Jesuits. 
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room for very young children (under seven years 
of age) sent to Stonyhurst. One of the novices 
of the second year is appointed schoolmaster to 
•these little ones. Just over the school-room is 
their dormitory, and a little chapel where they hear 
mass ; for they might otherwise be a distraction to 
the novices. ' 

At the back of the house, in a dwelling quite sepa- 
rate, lived the laundresses of tlie Novitiate, whom we 
never saw. 

I have not mentioned servants' rooms, simply 
because there were no servants in the Novitiate. 
Every man in the Novitiate was a Jesuit, or to be 
one. The very cook was a Jesuit, commonly called 
a 'May brother :" that is to say, a man who took the 
simple vows of the Society, and dedicated his trade or 
craft to the service of the Society. His assistants were 
lay novices also. These men have, of course, more 
work than prayer ; or, at least, quite as much of one 
as of the other. Thus, in the palmy days of the 
Society, there were all manner of workmen belonging 
to the Jesuits ; thus rendering it totally independent 
of the world at large : and thus, we can imagine what 
this wonderftil combination of the trades, the sciences, 
the spiritualities of this nether world could effect 
in swaying the destinies of humanity. In those 
days when a Jesuit, proprejnent dity went forth on his 
** mission," he was attended by his lay brother,* who 
went with him in the two-fold capacity of a servant 

* Or by a iocitu in orders, Const. Part iii. cap. 1. Thus in Nor- 
wich there are two— in London, four at least, &c. 
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and a spy on his actions : for all are bound to keep a 
watch on their brethren as well as on themselves. If 
they " manifest themselves," they must " manifest their 
brothers."* 

There are funds belonging to the Novitiate exclu- 
sively, resulting from pious bequests and donations ; 
the novices, consequently — who are always considered 
by the " Constitutions" as without friends, kindred, 
home, and wealth, except in the Society — pay nothing 
for their board and lodging. On entering the gates 
of probation, the novice gives himself to the Society, 
*' for the greater glory of God ;" and the Society un- 
dertakes to be his mother, father, brother, sister, 
friend, and only acquaintance. 

True, a man cannot at once forget all these tender 
ties, unless by the hand of death they exist not; 
but the progress of this consummation is not the 
less certain for being gradual. I never heard, during 
my year, a word mentioned of " kith or kin." Of 
the undying thoughts that rise in spite of ourselves, I 
can, of course, say nothing with regard to others. 
I heard the voices coming from afar, like voices 
of a dream, and I frequently asked myself, ^^ Can 
you all forswear humanity?" But the "spirit of 
Ignatius" whispered, '* He who has left father," &c., 
let him believe that he must relinquish father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, and whatever he had in the 
world: yea, let him believe that those words are 
addressed to himself — *^ He who does not hate father 
and mother, and more, even his own soul, cannot 
* Reg. 9 and 10. Can. 10, Congr. 6. 
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be my disciple."* Thus was the sacred text per- 
verted, to countenance an unnatural dissevering of 
all the ties that the God of our common nature 
has woven together — a web which, hack and tear 
it as we will, still repairs and renews itself for 
ever! 

* Exam. Gen. ch. iv. 7, a rule of the Summary to be got by heart 
by the novices. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT. 

I NOW resume my narrative with the commencement 
of the Retreat.* It was to be passed in meditation. 
I dare say few of my readers have the least idea 
what is here meant by meditation. It is a difficult 
art. A man may be annoyed by disagreeable 
thoughts for days and weeks together ; but in this 
case the mind is passive — thoughts impinge upon it 
like the excruciating drops of water falling on the 
head of the regicide of old, when every drop, as he 
remarked with unutterable anguish, felt like the 
blow of a mallet. This is meditation in spite of 
ourselves, and we would be glad of some " distrac- 
tion" or change of thought. But ascetics under- 
stand a very different thing by meditation : the mind 
must be fixed and retained on one idea or sentiment, 
until it is completely exhausted in all its bearings 
and applications to the spiritual state of the medi- 
tator ; and all change of thought, commonly called 

* By the word " Retreat," Roman Catholics mean a retirement 
from the ordinary pursuits of life, for the purpose of prayer, medi- 
tation, &c. 
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'^ distraction," must be instantly checked as a wily 
temptation of the devil. In proof whereof we read 
in a book, recommended by the learned and pious 
pastors of the Romish church, and written by a 
Jesuit, as follows, speaking of this " distraction :" — 

^' At other times it may proceed from the malice 
of the devil, as is stated by some of the Fathers of 
the desert, who, by God's permission, saw in spirit 
some devils sitting upon the heads of the religious, 
to oblige them to sleep; and others putting their 
fingers in their mouths to make them yawn."* 

I had been accustomed to meditate from early 
youth. At the Soman Catholic college, where I 
was educated, the more advanced students had to 
meditate daily for the space of half-*an-hour before 
mass; and, during the annual retreat, meditation 
was an important part of the proceedings; but I 
never knew what meditation was or might be till I 
became a novice. It is among the Jesuits that one 
must live in order to know the true nature of a 
religious retreat, and of meditation or mental prayer. 
This is considered the highest order of prayer, the 
most acceptable to God ; for it is supposed to bring 
the fervent soul into the immediate presence of the 
Divinity, when, by the enlightening of tjbat grace 
which descends on the compunctious spirit, we 
behold ourselves bs we are — all our wants, all 
our imperfections, all our stains and spiritual 
wounds. ^' Happy is the man," says the master 
of ascetics, " who can rgect every distracting 

* Hodrig. Christ. P^. chap. xzir. 
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thought^ and can centre himself completely in a holy 
compunction!" 

I will endeavour to give the reader an idea of the 
method, by the following meditation on the Last 
Judgment. 

As I have forgotten none of the strong thoughts 
— none of the stirring emotions of my Novitiate, the 
exposition Mrill be as easy as it is authentic 

JUDGMENT. 

" But in those days, after that tribulation, the sun 
shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her 
light 

'' And the stars of heaven shall fall, and the powers 
that are in heaven shall be shaken. 

^' And then shall they see the Son of Man coming 
in the clouds with great power and glory." 

Point I. I began by impressing my mind with 
the certainty of the coming event, and made thereon 
a firm, fervent act of faith. I reasoned with my soul 
on the necessity of that judgment. Throughout all 
time the good have been oppressed, afflicted, scorned 
by the judgment of men ; that judgment must be 
reversed. God himself will write them on that awftil 
day. They have sighed in bitterness of heart : '^ O 
Lord, my God, in thee do I put my trust : save me 
from all them that persecute me, and deliver me : 
Lest he tear my soul like a lion, rending it in pieces, 
while there is none to deliver. 

" Arise, O Lord, in thine anger, lift up thy- 
self because of the rage of mine enemies : and 
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awake for me to the judgment that thou hast 
commanded. 

" Oh, let the wickedness of the wicked come to an 
end : but establish the just : for the righteous God 
trieth the hearts and reins." 

On the other hand, the bad exult in prosperous 
iniquity — all things succeed to their liking ; they are 
favoured, comforted, exalted by the judgment of 
men ; that judgment must be reversed. God him- 
self will condemn them on that awful day. They 
have said in their hearts, exulting, " God hath for- 
gotten : He hideth His face : He will never see it." 

Among which class shall I be on that day of joy 
to the good, and of woe to the wicked ? How stands 
it with thee, my soul ? What hast thou done, what 
hast thou not done ? Were this the day, the hour 
of judgment, art thou prepared ? Consider the 
numberless graces of Heaven which thou hast 
abused. Thou wast bred in the true faith — in- 
structed in itp saving words — snatched from the 
world of scandal before it had made thee its own — 
placed in the garden of the saints, where thou wast 
sheltered from every blast of evil, and cherished 
with the warmth of celestial breathings " with 
healing on their wings." Of what avail have been 
all these blessings ? Hast thou less reason to fear 
the coming judgment ? Dost thou not still linger 
on the brink of the rushing stream that hurries on 
countless myriads to destruction? Hast thou not 
ever and anon turned a listening ear to their se- 
ducing appeals, as from their treacherous bark they 
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hare waved their hands to thee, inyiting thee to join 
in their ceaseless revels by night and by day — ^little 
thinking that all their firivolous and pemicioas joys 
are only pains glossed over with pleasures,* soon to 
be uncoloured, unvarnished, laid bare ? Then the 
judgment I 

Point II. Consider who will appear at that final 
judgment — that judgment whidi shall never be re- 
versed — which will proclaim the exclusive existence 
of joy which '* it has not entered into the heart of 
man to conceive" — and of woe equally inconceivable 
— unutterable ! Then there will be no Purgatory to 
expiate the temporal penalties of sin — ^mere human 
frailties : then there will be no earth where we may 
retrieve the past ! All who appear then to judgment, 
will hear a final blessing, or a final curse! Who shall 
appear ? All who have sprung from the first-created 
man — ^from the beginning of time to the day of tri* 
bulation — the great and the little-^liie rich and the 
poor — ^the learned and the ignorant — Christians aikl 
infidels — Jews and Gentiles — obedient children of the 
church, and heretics — sincere believers and philoso- 
phers ; all, absolutely all of every age, of every land 
shall appear to judgment. TAoti, my soul, shalt 
be there !........ 

On that day of what avail will be the dazzling 
glory, and endless renown of mighty conquerors — the 
power of riches — the power of learning that destroys 

* AvTToi apa ^erov rilovaiQ ircpcircirefi/iEi/ai. — Sociat. in (Econom. 
c. ii. 
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as many as it saves, — this proud learning which thou 
eovetest so much ? Of what avail will it be to thee, 
my poc»r soul, if ihovL hast not on "the wedifing 
garment''? 

Sincei« Christians, the elect a&d the rejected— 
among which wilt thou be ? The obedient children 
of the church and the disobedient heretics; among 
which wilt thou be? Once. more thou hast been 
reconciled to t^ fiiith; what a mercy! whatafavonr! 
Wilt thou remiuua fidthfol to the end — ^to iihe judp* 
mentf Tremble at the awful thought ! . . • « 

PoiiTT III. Imagine the scene of judgment; see, 
as it were now, the God of glory ; JTesus the crucified, 
now the glorified, ooming in majesty firom on high in 
his chariot of celestial fire, that illumines the whole 
earth from bound to bound, surrounded by all the 
angels of heaven, — thrones, principalities, domina- 
tioiis, cherubom and seraphim, hymning renown and 
glory to Him alone, who was, is, and ever will >be 
worthy of all honour and praise. 

The trumpet sounds ! Phalanx on phalanx, anl 
troop on troop roll in position, instantly, at that 
sound. Behold! — the two divisions stand widely 
apart. Behdd themi read the features of the 
wicked ; then turn to those of the good. 

All stand again in the Jlesh — in the flesh wherein 
they have sinned: font oh! dreadful pang! They 
are BOW seen by all ; by frioids and by foes,— by 
angels and by devils,— juat as they were seen when in 
the flesh, by God alone. Every hidden crime — every 
humiliating frailty that human vanity was so anxious 
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to conceal, to palliate, to justify^ — all will be laid 
bare. God will eren thm deign to make this appeal 
to his creatures for thejtistice of his judgment I . . 
How stands it with thee, my soul ? Hast thou con- 
fessed all ? Lacks there not some cherished sin, or 
tender failing that thou hast not thoroughly repented 
of, not wholly discarded ? 

Now turn to the good. Oh, entrancing change ! 
All the stains of human sin have been wiped away, 
and the hearts of the saints reflect the divine thoughts 
of good that beam from the breast of the Redeemer ! 
It is as though they had never sinned ; for they were 
bom again in grace. The troops of martyrs with 
their crowns of glory ; the troops of confessors with 
their wreaths of light; the holy virgins, with Mary 
at their head, close beside the God of parity, next to 
his bosom, — all, all smile heavenly smiles, and wait 
exulting to ascend with their Strength and their 
Hope, the Redeemer, to the joys that never end. 

Once more the trumpet sounds, — ^list! 'tis the 
Judgment ! 

" Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels !" 

" Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world!" 

A shriek! a wail from bound to bound! The 
sides of the doleful valley, with sounds of endless 
woe,* echo to the dreadful judgment. HeU, the 
* ■ 8u la proda mi troyai 

DeUa valle d' Abisso dolorosa, 
Che tuono accoglie d' iofiniti guai. 

Dante, Inf. Cant. ir. 
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insatiate, is now satisfied at last — filled with the 
eternal dead ! . . . . • . • 

A cry of joyl — a shout of exultation, from bound 
to bound ! The heavens open, and the choirs of the 
angels and the saints sing welcome to the children of 
God ; and the gates of heaven gently, gently close on 
them— eternally blessed — for ever good, and, there- 
fore, for ever happy ! 

This may be considered as a faithful specimen of 
my meditations in the Novitiate. The scriptural 
phrases occur in the ^^ Office of the Dead/' ap- 
pointed to be said or sung for the benefit of the 
souls in purgatory. I have given the version of 
the Protestant Bible ; but in the texts in question, 
it does not differ materially from that of the Roman 
church. 

Of course I have only recorded the most prominent 
thoughts and sentiments, on the most impressive of 
which I would dwell, and, as it were, steep my soul in 
anguish or in bliss, — ^in harmony with the key-note 
of the wonderful counter-point in question, which, 
with "dulcet symphonies and voices sweet," or 
" stunning sounds, and voices all confused," sweetly 
soothed, or harshly racked my helpless soul, when I 
resigned her to the impulse of " thoughts that wander 
through eternity." In truth, those thoughts were 
burnt in — they can never be erased. Not a day of 
my life passes without some occurrence^ some remark 
that I hear or read, bringing to mind the thoughts 
and sentiments which I cherished as the distinctive 
marks of a disciple of Jesus, ere I perceived the 
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reverse of the cunning transparency which exhibited 
the Jesuit 

Other specokutors require a certain degree of craft 
in the novice whom they admit to a share of their 
•* privil^«s;" but only the Jesuits require perfiact 
simplicity — innocenoe without guile — in their novice; 
cruelly concluding that such a nature is best adapted 
for that perfect, blind, entire obedience which '^jre- 
eognises God in his superior.^* 

The foregoing specimen of meditation is from my 
last retreat in the Novitiate— the great retreat q£ 
thirty <lays — ^which will be described in the sequeL 
When that retreat took place I bad made consider- 
able progress in the art of meditation : during the 
retreat now in question the subjects of meditation 
were to my mind, in a great measure, " like water 
dripping on a hard rock," that rebounds sxmI flows 
off, scarcely moistening the polished 6ur&ce. I had 
certainly been accustomed to reflect, to think deeply ; 
but the subjects of such reflecticm were congenial, 
were scientific, philosojdiical ; I could always come 
to satisfiskctory conclusionfl — conclusions as to the 
admirable design of Providence, ih& beautiM har- 
mony of creation, the destined moral government of 
the world, and that wonderful retributive justice 
which is dispensed to all men in reward for physical, 
moral, intellectual obedience to the laws of nature, 
or in punishment for physiod, moral, intellectual in- 
fringement of the same Divine legii^tian. That was 

* TJt constanter applicet animum^ Deum in Supeiiore cognoscat. 
K. P. Claudn Aquav. P. 6., Indurt. cap. t. 6^ Rom. ]€06. 
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philosophical meditation. As will be presently eri- 
dent, this habit of thought, &r from being of service 
in my present meditation, only tended to " distract** 
my mind — ^to thwart the influence of the topics 
selected for my spiritual transformation. 

But there was "a necessity upon me;" I must 
adoanee : to fall back at the very gates of the strong- 
hold which was about to surrender^ would be absurd, 
disgraceful. 

Patiently, humbly, then, I listened to the words 
which explained to me the form and method of my 
first meditation* 

I was enjoined, first, "to place myself in the 
presence of God ;" that is, to make a firm act of faith 
in his omnipresence ; secondly, to ask his aid well to 
perform my meditation, and to deriye the expected 
benefit therefrom ; and, thirdly, to invoke the assist- 
ance of the Virgin, the saints, and angels. The 
meditation lasts one hour. The subject was given on 
a slip of paper, and was divided into three points, 
giving the heads of the argument that was to be 
discussed between the soul and its inclinations, or, 
as phrenologists would say, between the superior 
sentiments and the animal propensities. 

We meditated in three positions — ^kneeling, stand- 
ing, sitting — a quarter of an hour in each position ; 
and, as by the last quarter the soul was supposed to 
have gone through that severe scrutiny which was 
to produce the resolution of amendment, we knelt 
during the last quarter, and made supplications to 
Gk)d, the Virgin, the saints and angels^ — ^to God for 
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grace^ to the Virgin, &c., for the aid of intercession. 
This distinction is accurately made by Roman Catho- 
lics ; but the Jesuits certainly carry their yeneratioh 
for the Virgin to an extravagant extent. 

At first this veneration, or hyperdulia^ as it is 
termed, was but very indiflFerently embraced by me ; 
but after a while, when my feelings — the ardent feel- 
ings of one on whom woman's beauty always made 
an impression — ^were sanctified by the apparently 
virtuous source of their excitement, then it was that 
the worship of the Virgin was established in my heart 
to the fullest extent. If she was not my God, she 
had the power of my God, united to the fondest love 
of the fondest mother ! 

There was a time when I could make a satisfactory 
distinction between the worship of God and that of 
Mary ; but it was before I became a novice. I trust 
that I am justified in using the word "worship" 
with reference to the Virgin, since in the LibelltiSy or 
prayer-book, which I used at Hodder — ^now open 
before me — ^the words Modus colendi are the same 
that would be applied to the Creator. An extract 
from the book will render that meaning more evi- 
dent : — 

" All gifts, virtues, and the graces of the Holy 
Ghost himself, to whomsoever she wishes, in the 
manner she wishes, and when she wishes, are dis- 
pensed through the hands of Mary. 

" Give her thanks, therefore, for all the benefits 
which she has obtained for thee from Christ, but 
particularly for those which thou especially knowest 
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that thou hast obtained by her intercession ; such as 
the remission of the sins whereby thou hast offended 
God, — thy preservation from many sins, — many holy 
inspirations, greater fervour and devotion, greater 
relish for holy things; a desire of virtue, particularly 
of humility, chastity, meekness, charity, sobriety, — a 
more ardent desire of promoting thy salvation and 
that of others — a brighter genius, a better memory, 
a keener intellect, greater diligence in study, and the 
like blessings, which, from the name given to her 
Congregation, thou seest and feelest have been in- 
creased in thee. Yield and offer thyself entirely to 
her, beseeching her to take thee under her guardian- 
ship and patronage, and to vouchsafe to defend thee 
— ^protected by her safeguard — ^from every danger of 
body and souL" 

In accordance with this advice, the name of Mary 
was constantly invoked by the novices : it was oftener 
uttered than that of God or the Redeemer. In truth, 
whatever verbal distinctions are made, the virtual 
effect is certain — God is contained in Mary : if she 
be not Gad to the deluded fanatic ! The misguided 
Israelites forgot the God whom they could not see 
nor imagine, and fell down and worshipped the 
molten calf, which they could see and feel when 
present, and imagine when absent. Herein the 
human sympathies and cravings act in perfect ac- 
cordance with their seducing nature. Thus, if I 
could not see or imagine my God, I could mentally 
see and imagine Mary ; and oh ! how beautiful is 
she pictured to the mind in the glowing, thrilling, 
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gashing words of her worshippers, who have ex- 
hausted every metaphor, expended every figure of 
the beautiful^ the sublime, the sweety in eulogizing 
" the Queen of Heaven ! " * 

I pity the mortal thus deluded into idolatry, whilst 
I denounee the carnal system ; for who that has had 
a kind, fond mother— of whom, though long sinee 
laid in the eold grave, he often thinks, weeping 
sweet tears — can resist the impulse which urges him 
to seek and to find in Mary all that he loved in his 
kind, fond mother, infinitely enhanced by the power 
to bless him with the dear suggestions of a mother^s 
heart? 

I have been speaking of emotions which were not 
yet awakened. At the commencement of my retreat, 
my mental movements were simply mechanical ; or, 
to develope the figure, my mind worked on the hari- 
zontal principle — afterwards the lever was substituted 
with wonderful success. 

I had four meditations each day, the intervals 
being filled up with verbal prayer, spiritual reading, 
an examination of conscience, preparatory to con- 
fession, and a walk in the garden for relaxation. 
On the last occasion, I was accompanied by the 
'' brother" who had me in charge for the week. This 
indulgence was doubtless kindly intended to ease the 
pressure of the solitude into which I was suddenly 
thrown firom the turmoil and busy scenes of life. In 
general^ according to the requisition of Ignatius^ a. 
person, in retreat, must be left entirely to himself 
* See note A at the end of the Yolnme. 
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and his spiritual director, who should not visit him 
oftener than is absolutely necessary : the influence— 
the impulse being given in a certain direction, he is 
left to sail as the inner breathings blow : as long, at 
least, as the coast is clear and the light-house 
visible; if not, he should prudently take his "pilot" 
on board, ere his tiny bark founders on the hidden 
shoal. 

It must be manifest that few minds can be capable 
of this mental exile, which the " Spiritual Exercises'* 
of Ignatius suppose to exist. A habit of abstraction— 
of self-communion, is not to be put on as a garment ; 
a spiritual divorce from thoughts and sentiments to 
which we have been long wedded, cannot be ob* 
taiucd without considerable difficulty: if the will 
accuses the heart, the latter still makes out a strong 
case, and it rarely happens on such occasions 
that a reconciliation is not effected. Apparently 
aware of this obstacle, the Jesuits are cautioned not 
to administer all the "Exercises" to every mind; 
but only " to a select few, and such as may seem 
adapted to greater things." The opinion of Ignatius 
on this subject is curious, and may throw some 
light on his system. He is said to have dictated the 
following sentiments : — " It does not appear to me 
that any one is to be exhorted to go through these 
exercises, unless he has these or the most important 
of these dispositions — first, that he should be so 
constituted as to give hopes of becoming very useful 
to the house of God, if he be called to his service : 
secondly, if he has not as yet acquired those arts and 
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sciences whicli give evidence of this utility, he should 
at least be young and clever enough to make it 
evident that he may in time acquire them : thirdly, 
he should be free to dispose of himself, even so fkr 
as to embrace the state of perfection, should God 
call him to that state: fourthly, he should seem 
inclined to spirituality, and have a comely and 
agreeable personal appearance:* fifthly, he must 
not be so addicted to anything^, as to seem unable 
to be separated from it without difficulty, and be 
trained to that equanimity which is required for this 
business of the soul, to be properly carried on with 

God.t 

Supposing, then, that the most important of these 
dispositions were sufficiently evident, the reader will 
now accompany me in spirit through my first retreat 
among the Jesuits. 

I will describe the scene of my retreat. As you 
entered the room, on the left was my bed, decently 
hung with homely curtains ; opposite the bed was a 
small table upon which was a crucifix, and beside 
the table, was a cushion to kneel on — imagine a 
chair, and my room is described. At some distance 
from the part of the house occupied by the novices, 
I heard nothing, saw nothing of them, except during 
meals. 

* Habitnmqae corporis honestam ac decentem habeat. 

t Direct. Exerc. Spir. c i. This is an interesting little book, in 
my possession, printed in 1600, and bearing the following inscription 
.on the title-page : ColU Soc, Jesu, Louanii — thus it belonged to one 
of the coUeges before the suppression, yis., that of LottTain. 
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I have an unpleasant recollection of the first day, 
or rather of the first morning. A comparison will 
be the best exponent of my position. Travelling in 
Scotland several years before, I made an excarsion 
on foot, visiting Melrose, Abbotsford, — and vene* 
rated the memory of the Soott over his tomb at 
Dryburgh. On leaving this thrilling memory of the 
past — rendered still more acute by the association 
of the warrior's tomb hard by, and the damp, chill 
cloisters of the abbey through which I had pre- 
viously strolled — I strayed from the road, and 
struggled for a footstep with the weeds and briars 
in general possession of the river's bank. I stood 
beneath the rough but thoughtful statue of Wallace. 
Thence, following the winding stream, I journeyed 
on, hoping to find an easy fording-place ; but the 
farther I went, the deeper it seemed to become. 
The day was far spent — to return would be long 
and tedious — ^but how to cross that impassable 
stream ? I strained my eyes up the river towards 
the chorus of giggling waves* that were hurrying 
down to mock my dilemma ; but the rolling river 
rolled on, deep and broad, and seemed to say, ** If 
you would reach your homey throw off all that will 
encumber you in the only path that I can give you ; 
tie up that all in a bundle, and hold it high above 
your head, to be useful again when necessary ; but 
you must take to my bosom — ^you must strike out 
boldly, — advance, and God speed to you !" 

* TlovrUav KVfiuTtav iviipiOfiov yiXafffia, — Prom. JEmcU. 00. 

p 2 
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I did as the stream seemed to advise, and swam 
across to the opposite bank. 

If the reader will spiritualize this my little adven- 
ture, translating it into mind from body, he will con- 
ceive my mental position on that first morning of 
my " retreat." I will not offend his ingenuity by 
pointing to all the similitudes ; and should they not 
be apparent at first sight, I am now to open my 
mind and heart to him with such unhesitating con- 
fidence, that from imagining my distress on the 
river's bank — from witnessing my struggle with the 
rushing stream — his transition will be easy to my 
solitude; where the world and all my fascinating 
hopes were the bank on which I stood, and the 
unpitying stream was adequately represented by the 
mental ordeal through which I had to pass, ere the 
home I was seeking could be reached. 

I have spoken of my enthusiasm. I now began 
to discover that, in embracing so rapturously the 
idea of becoming a Jesuit, I had given but very little 
thought to what Jesuits have to believe. The sight 
of that crucifix in my room produced an emotion of 
which I had never been conscious before. Whilst 
fixedly gazing on that awful image of hideous 
angttishj— ^eZ/wy, as it were, the endless pangs of 
those cruel wounds that suspended what they tor- 
tured,-— the spell of my dreams was broken : a 
desolating reality stood before me, and I seemed to 
hear those uncompromising words of life : — " He 
that taketh not his cross, and foUoweth after me, is 
not worthy of me." 
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The Jesuits had presented themselves to my 
excitable imagination as gods of intellect; whose 
mental omnipotence and beneficence had showered 
innumerable gifts on every department of know- 
ledge, human and Divine. 

My ambition was certainly equal to my enthu- 
siasm, and the "inspiration" which agitated my 
mind seemed an earnest, not to be doubted, of a 
glorious future in this world at least ; for the thought 
of another world is not a haunting spirit of youth* 
Conscious of possessing a will whose efforts have 
rarely been unsuccessful, by the unflinching industry 
and application which are its instruments in the 
pursuit of knowledge, I had resolved to strive for the 
highest, the noblest wreath of intellectual renown. 
ATuRSELLiNi in classical learning — aBoscoviCH in 
mathematics — a Tiraboschi in general literature— 
a Bellarmino in ecclesiastical learning and con* 
troversy — or a Bourdaloue in sacred eloquence t 
such were my models, to be selected by my superiors 
for my imitation, — to be imitated by me. How 
ravishing was the thought ! how strong and sublime 
the hope ! But it was the last high eminence that 
glimmered to my mind's eye from afar, lifce the 
constellation of the Southern Cross — flaming above 
in majesty, and beautiful amidst the beautiful — to 
the mariner in his midnight watch when doubling 
the " Cape of Hope." I pictured myself standing ia 
the pulpit, pouring forth the forceful words of resist** 
less conviction, and the conquering appeals of sweet 
persuasion. Oh, how my heart beats even now 
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when I think of that entrancing thought — ^those 
fascinating hopes ! The desire of inspiring my 
fellow-men with exalted thoughts of man's high 
destiny, and with expanding sentiments of large, 
god-like benevolence towards all that is man, even 
now makes me regret sometimes that it is not my 
calling " to preach the gospel!" .... 

All these thoughts and hopes vanished as I stood 
gazing on that crucifix : the fire of my human desires 
grew dim : was eclipsed by the cloud of that agony, 
pain, humiliation, — the withering scorn of men I 
These must now be the objects of desire, for it was 
spoken, *'He that taketh not his cross, and fol« 
loweth after me, is not worthy of me!" ... . 

To one who is keenly alive to every internal and 
external impulse, the emotion produced by the sight 
of the crucifix was like the sight to the hopeless 
merchant, of his long-desired ship, laden with all 
the riches of the East, wrecked and sunk as it enters 
into port. Then, for the first time, I became aware 
of the unfitness of my mind for religious practices^ 
as suggested by the faith of the Romish church. 
True I had not been, as I am now, totally separated 
from that communion ; but there were many points 
of " dissent" in my creed, which certainly drove me 
to the very brink of heresy. Still I was a Roman 
Catholic* — as it were, a believer under temptation : 
a state in which, perhaps, many of that communion 
live and die. From my eighteenth year I had 
doubts — temptations against the faith. Controver* 
sial works had been my favourite study : I endear 
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Youred to arm myself in defence of the Church ; but 
it was this very process that produced the doubti 
that threatened my final separation from the &ith 
which I, not unfrequently and successfully defended. 

During ; the few weeks that intervened between 
my first interview with the Jesuit who was then the 
liOndon agent of Stonyhurst, and my departure for 
the Novitiate, I had been to confession and com- 
munion. At the request of the Jesuit, the priest 
who absolved me gave me a testimonial of his 
unqualified belief as to my " vocation." My enthu- 
siasm stifled my doubts ; but they returned with the 
greater violence when I had been a day or two in 
the company of the " Fathers" at Stonyhurst. I 
have already enlarged on my disappointed expecta- 
tions : if it was not the fault of these men that 
they did not edify, me, it was doubtless mine that 
I was scandalized. I am willing to give them the 
benefit of the doubt: content to state facts and 
impressions, without exaggeration or suppression. 

In this frame of mind, then, I had to meditate on 
the saving truths of Christianity, as unfolded and 
applied by Ignatius to the " ground-work"* of the 
Jesuit. 

I meditated on '' the end of man." The subject 
had long been familiar to my thoughts. I bad 
worked out the problem : to my own satisfaction at 
least; and not the most unimportant corollary de- 
duced, was the conviction that we have considerably 
unsimplified the plain words of Revelation, and have 
* Ad ftindamentam. Exerc Spirit 
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been unaccountably deaf to the suggestions of 
Nature : which, after all, is revelation more or less 
obscured or invisible to the eyes of the thoughtless 
and the sensual. The " prelude — " for there were 
preludes to each meditation — was quite in accord- 
ance with my religion or philosophy : if the candid 
reader will not be terrified by the legitimate use 
of a much-abused term, which, like the holy name 
of the Redeemer in the word " Jesuit," has been 
piteously degraded from its original acceptation.* 
•* Man was created for this end — to praise and revere 
the Lord his God, and by serving Him to be saved 
at last."t 

I embraced the pleasing theme as an old friend : 
but I could not help thinking, ever and anon, that 
my thoughts on the subject were not those of the 
Jesuits, however firmly convinced I was that they 
were in perfect accordance with the doctrines and 
life of Jesus. In the doctrines and life of the 
Redeemer, I had found nothing wanting ; whereas 
the Jesuits would require from me the unqualified 
profession of the Romish faith: which had been 
likened, in my imagination, to certain tropical nuts 
whose kernel is inexplicably involved in a hard, 
tough, intertwisted husk enclosing a harder shell. 
For I was willing to admit that there was some truth 
in the system : some signs of vitality, some indica- 
tions of soundness : a period of decomposition so 
grateful in rich viands to the epicure. How easy is 

* See vote B. f Exerc. Spirit. Med. i. 
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the transition from the " flesh-pots of I^pt" to 
the flesh-pots of religion ! And what a splendid 
mental epicureanism is the religion of Rome ! And 
how the Jesuits of old enhanced its attractions by 
their orthodox expediency in the ticklish matter of 
morality! But I am anticipating a momentous 
question — I return to the " end of man." Some of 
the motives held forth for a grateful return to the 
Creator, in consideration of all His manifold 
blessings, were satisfactory; but I outstripped the 
scope of the ^^ point," and expatiated in universal 
nature for the unnumbered motives that suggest the 
name of the all-wise, all-good, eternal God, to the 
heart as well as to the mind of the grateful wor- 
shipper. And to crown all, God himself took the 
form of his favoured creature, and thus exalted man 
still higher in the grades of creation : hence, perhaps, 
the noblest secondary motive of Christian morality 
— namely, not to degrade that which was glorified 
by a God made man 

I need not say that I was but little " distracted" 
during the meditation : if the whole tnia of my 
thoughts, strictly speaking, was not a palpable dis- 
traction throughout, according to the ideas of Igna- 
tius. However, the hour passed off very agreeably. 

According to practice, the Father of the Novices 
visited me after the meditation. He seemed, as it 
were, the divine physician feeling the pulse of my 
soul. . I " reported progress'* to his satisfaction. 

My next meditation was on *^ sin," and was less 
satisfactory. My philosophy totally revised the 
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*^ points." I found them inconsequent throughout : 
confused, absurd. That is, of course, according to 
the yiews which I had taken of the subject : having 
apparently reconciled the morality of pure revela- 
tion with that suggested by the laws which govern 
external nature in which we move, by the bodily 
and mental structure or organization with which we 
are endowed, and by the bodily and mental rewards 
and penalties which perpetually remind us of a 
superintending Providence. 

I became uneasy. I thought of arguing the 
points with the Superior : but a moment's reflection 
convinced me that I came to be converted, not to 
convert. Was it possible for me to assent to the 
doctrine ? If not, how could I be a conscientious, 
an honest Jesuit? .... I told the Father despond- 
itglj that I had been sadly distracted in this medi- 
tation. He smiled benignly; said he was not sur- 
prised at it, and with great " unction," as sentimental 
piety is called, he unfolded the cause of the failure : 
which, he [said, manifestly resulted from the Jlesk 
battling withjthe spiiitt* " Never mind, brother," 
said he, sweetly, " grace will be given you to see all 
things clearly: by-and-by all will be well." The 
apparent candour of his sentiment nearly extorted 
from my heart the confession of my heresy ; but he 
continued his pious instruction with such seeming 

* I find thlB cause among the many given by Aquayiya in his 
JnduttricBt cap. 3, viz., £z desideriis et inordinato affectucrga aliqnid, 
quod subinde recnrrit et animum pulsat,mentemqae ad se importune 
revocat. 
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gratification^ that I was unwilling to blast the hope 
which he had so fervently and confidently ex- 
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By this time, I had half convinced myself that my 
hope of becoming a Jesuit was very uncertain ; for 
the idea of subscribing to their doctrines with a 
" mental reservation" never entered into my mind. 

" Death" was the subject of my third meditation. 
I grappled with the grim tyrant, and brought him 
to a parley. This time I could give a good account 
of my soul, as far as its peace and quiet were con- 
cerned ; for the wise, and merciful, and beneficent 
ends subserved by death throughout creation, filled 
my mind with sweet thoughts of the Creator's uni- 
versal love. By a curious contradiction, it was 
impossible for me to follow the leading ideas of the 

points." I could see nothing terrible in death, or 
the simple cessation of the body's functions, after 
having done their appointed work. Further, from 
the constant tendency of all organic nature to give 
pleasure : to bless with comfort some one or other 
of God's creatures, I had been deeply impressed 
with unbounded faith in the Creator's goodness and 
love ; so that I looked beyond the grave with im- 
shaken hopefulness, despite the consciousness of my 
infirmities : since I had remarked, as every one 
must, that the physical blessings of nature are fi*eely 
dispensed to all — to the unjust as well as the just ; 
though their pleasures are confined to those who use 
and do not abuse them. 

Such were the thoughts that entertained my first 
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hours of the Betreat : it is evident that they were not 
in the spirit of Ignatius. This state of things was 
not to continue : the trial was at hand. 

" Judgment," " Hell," and " Heaven," were the 

following topics I confessed my doubts : 1 

could conceal them no longer. My views of the 
subjects were totally at variance with the doctrine 
of the "points." I could not reconcile them. I 
despaired for my " vocation," and wept with bitter 
anguish. The good Father endeavoured to calm 
my agitation. Of course he did not argue with 
me : that was out of the question ; for the " devil 
is not to be argued with.'' He advised me to pray : 
to pray fervently for aid : it would be given : the 
tempter would vanish. He said he would pray for 
me : 'twas natural that I should not be easily sur<- 
rendered by the Evil One : but the will of Heaveii 
would be accomplished in me, in spite of all his 
efforts! . • • • 

These his last words were to me like the last and 
conquering remedy of the physician to the desperate 
patient, 

" The will of Heaven would be accomplished in 
me, in spite of all his efforts !" This appeal to my 
ruling sentiment was electric in its effects. Instantly 
I determined, with all the strength of my will, to 
believe : and I believed. From that moment, the 
few doubts that rose up against me were easily van- 
quished, I felt totally changed in opinion on every 
subject. I prayed with fervour, meditated witli 
comfort, and was eager, *^ like a giant prepared to 
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run his course," to begin a new life of action as well 
as of sentiment 

Strange ! inexplicable ! if the sentiment was not 
an illusion. Here was an inspiration of faith pro- 
duced by an appeal to a sentiment which was cer- 
tainly intimately allied to vanity ; or at least to a 
self-idea, that mere human pride may suggest as a 
motive of rational ambition ! I have felt the force 
of this omnipotent flattery, and therefore can pity 
the deluded "converts" who seek in the Midian 
of Romanism that sensual spirituality which is not 
permitted to the faithful pilgrims of the desert. 
More of the letter of the law is required of the 
Roman Catholic than of the Protestant, but not 
more of the spirit^ if so much; since the heart 
must be strong in faith to live up to the doc- 
trines and model of Jesus, when the allurements, 
the pleasant devices, the " soft impeachments " of 
Romanism are not admitted into the sanctuary : 
where, in spirit and singleness of heart, the spiritual 
worshipper seeks God, and God alone. 

Henceforth I have to describe myself as a devout 
believer: tempted, but still striving to resist — to 
conquer the thoughts that were ready, at every 
moment, to rise and appeal for a dispassionate 
judgment. 

With faith came compunction. I was anxious to 
tmburthen my conscience to my spiritual director. 
About the middle of the Retreat I began my con- 
fession. 

This, of course, was essential. Whoever is ad- 
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mitted into the Society must, on his entrance, make 
a general confession of his whole life, to be re- 
peated every six months after: on account, it is 
said, of the manifold utility to the spirit which is 
evidenced in that performance.* It was a general 
confession, then, that I had to make : a confession 
which included all the sins of my past life up to that 
time. 

This great undertaking is performed by Roman 
Catholics at their first communion ; and only occa- 
sionally afterwards, according to the advice of their 
spiritual directors, which is influenced by the sup- 
posed state of the 'penitent's soul : for it is consi- 
dered useful to rouse the lukewarm to a fi-uitftil 
effort, when their relaxed vigilance is preparing a 
grievous fall. 

It is only necessary to confess " mortal sins ;" for 
** venial sins" are not " matter for absolution." The 
distinction between a mortal and a venial sin, is, in 
most cases, easy enough ; as the '' intention" of the 
penitent, together with the "circumstances," de- 
cides the judgment of the expert casuist ; who has 
been diligently instructed in all the intricate, and 
frequently disgusting shades of human frailty. By 
a mortal sin is meant a sin which causes " death to 
the soul :" in other words, which would consign the 
soul to eternal perdition. It is defined as a wilful 
infringement of the commandments of God, or of 
the church, in a grave matter, by thought, word, or 

* Exam. Gen. cap. 4. 
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deed. A venial sin is defined to be a sligbt derelic- 
tion of those duties which result from the command- 
ments of God, or of the church, in a light matter ; 
or in a grave matter, without perfect consent of the 
will; and consequently pardonabk, as the Latin 
word, rather incongruously, is made to signify: 
for by implication we might conclude that a mortal 
sin is not pardonable. Jbsolution^ however, is always 
given — " to make sure ;" and for this purpose the 
penitent is [requested " to accuse himself of some 
particular sin of his past life, with a fervent act of 
contrition." 

In my confession to the Father of the novices, I 
was candid and minute to the utmost Every sin of 
my past life : every propensity, was confessed with- 
out reluctance. I never felt shame in confession. I 
looked upon the priest as the vicegerent of the 
Almighty, and often exaggerated rather than dimi- 
nished my guilt. To the Jesuit I told all — abso- 
lutely all : his every question received an unhesi* 
tating reply. It is commonly thought that Boman 
Catholics do not tell all in confession : for myself^ I 
can only say that the idea of a sacrilegious confes- 
sion and communion was always horrific to my 
mind ; and I have even confessed a nightly dream 
on the morning of communion, in order to be " spot- 
less" for that astounding ceremonial. Gratified^ 
doubtless, by my candour; exulting in my fervour, 
and triumphing in the victory gained, the good 
Father poured forth the honeyed words of consola- 
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tion : assuring me that " all the past was past" and 
would be forgotten, and that it was now, by a most 
especial grace, granted me to make amends by a 
life of meritorious deeds in the holy Society of 
Jesus. Then followed the absolution, which he 
pronounced with strong emotion, and concluded 
with the words " Go and sin no more ! pray for 
me!" 

In the evening he brought me my cassock, with 
the discipline and the chain; and, with a fervent 
blessing and prayer that I would wear it in holiness 
and sincerity, he commended me to the Virgin and 
holy Aloysius, and left me — a saint in anticipation : 
for I was determined to wear the garb in the manner 
xecommended, and I certainly endeavoured to my 
utmost to do so during my eventful year; as the 
Jesuits can testify, and have testified. 

Few can imagine the bliss I enjoyed on that 
evening. I do not attribute it to the mere act of 
confession, or the changed state of my thoughts and 
feelings: but simply to the great victory gained 
over self. It was this triumph over self that caused 
my exultation. Who does not feel happy when he 
has come to a decision on any subject, when all 
the arguments have battled on both sides of the 
question; lacerating the heart with the hooks of 
anxiety, and striking the mind with the insidious 
dirk of sophistry? But when we are resolved^ 
how sweet is that gentle sigh which relieves the 
full heart of its burthen ! 
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On that evening, kneeling at the table where I 
had wept and was troubled, I composed the fol- 
lowing — 

PALINODE OF THE RETREAT. 

TO MAGDALEN* 
I. 

What though the rose at noon shall fade, 
And droop its panting breast to die ? 

By one sweet drop of dew array'd, 
'T will cheer again the evening sky. 

II. 
What though the stream by summer sun 

Be parched with cruel thirst and dry ? 
One little shower will bid it run, 

And sing again its lullaby. 

III. 
What though thy heart, poor Magdalen ! 

Was sear'd, and -withered, and forlorn? 
Thy God did make it bloom again. 

Fresh as the virgin-dew of morn. , 

I. 

Bedash'd with Heav'n's grace, thy soul 

Did overflow with endless love— - 
Then bless* the sin which, though so foul, ' 

Such tears of blissful grief could move ! 

* The religious reader will excuse this mystic phrase: it is cmn* 
mon amoDg the mystic theologians, and is not meant to justify sin. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE NOVICE. 

On the following morning I received the sacrament, 
or the Eucharist, as Roman Catholics call it, at 
mass. The recollected demeanour of the novices 
during that ceremony — their hands joined on the 
breast — using no book, but with eyes downcast in 
mental prayer, — the apparent fervour of the Su- 
perior : seeming to weep as he ejaculated the words 
that others repeat as a task, — these signs of a reli- 
gious life I had not appreciated till the morning of 
my first communion in the Novitiate. I cannot 
forget the mere sensation of the gown, which, as it 
were, veiled all that was worldly in me from my 
eyes, that now would fain forget every object that 
,they had ever rested on with pleasure. That gown 
transformed me as much as any other influence in 
the Novitiate. On all occasions it was a monitor to 
me. I always put it on with pleasure, and could 
have wished never to appear without it : for to me 
it seemed to suggest the resolve to attain perfection^ 
I considered it in the light of a contract made with 
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Heaven — a covenant which cancelled the past, and 
gave me a rule of life for the future. 

I remember my sensations on that morning, as if 
they were of yesterday. My meditation was most 
interesting by its comparisons and association of 
ideas ; which enable me to call to mind thoughts as 
far back as my sixth year, and have rendered easy 
the task of reproducing my mind in the Novitiate. 
Thus all things that the eyes can see, the ears hear, 
the hands touch, the nostrils smell, the tongue taste, 
have been made to me records of thoughts to be 
recalled to mind at any moment. 

On the morning in question, during that medita- 
tion, I likened my soul's condition to scenes that I 
had witnessed after a hurricane within the Tropics. 

The roar of the winds, that have raged from every 
quarter in succession, has ceased — the shout of the 
sailor striving to save his ship from the shore — the 
crush of falling rafters — the screams of women, have 
heard their last echo ; and the sea, the terrible deep, 
that seemed in its fury last night about to engulf the 
little island, now smiles in its thousand ripples, curled 
by the morning breeze bom from its own cool bosom,* 
as the rising sun in the east pours his life-giving 
radiance on the isle now waking from its troubled 
sleep. 

In my father's strong house we had been sheltered 

and safe. Many friends had there taken refuge 

from the dreadful storm, brining their costly jewels 

and treasures ; and their anxious fears were lulled 

* The fea^bieeze* 

o 2 
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by the hospitality they enjoyed, seated round a 
plentiful board, on such occasions prescriptively 
always prepared. Nor was the hapless mariner 
forgotten : a beacon-light blazed from one of the 
windows, fronting the sea. 

But the storm has spent its rage : let us go forth 
and see the work of the hurricane. Here are the 
remnants of a wrecks the greater part of which is 
now floating far and wide on the wilderness of 
ocean, soon to be covered with moss, and weeds, 
and shell-fish, and then to become a shelter for the 
fish that seek their food, only to be preyed upon by 
others larger and fiercer than themselves. 

There^ see! are numerous shells and curious 
mosses throvra up from the treasury of ocean — 
useless where they were — but if some clever hand 
will cleanse them from their dross, and polish and 
sort them, how beautiful they will be — those shells 
of every hue ; and yet not tinted in vain, but for 
some wise end, some bounteous purpose, some pro- 
vidential destiny. 

Here is a dead body — cold — stiff! Poor sailor! 
the ocean, thy adopted mother, has wafted thee 
kindly once more tp a home — the home of the grave; 
and strangers will bury thee in a strange land, far 
from all that may love thee; and no mother will 
weep over thee a mother's tear,* nor sister wreathe a 
garland of the wild flowers, that daily she may 
renew. 

Observe that man. Sadly he sits beside that 
wreck ; he was the owner of the vessel which but 
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yesterday rode gaily at anchor in the harbour — a 
strong, tight bark, ready for a yojrage. He laments, 
uselessly bewails, his sudden loss : the wreck must 
be broken to pieees, sold by lots, all to be burnt, or 
applied to uses for which it seemed nerer to have 
been destined.* 

Such was my contemplation. I likened the world 
that I had left to the hurricane ; my ^ Betreaf ' was 
my &ther's house ; our friends — my fellow novices, 
with their jewels of mind and treasures of heart ; 
the beacon-light was Faith : my present state was 
the calm that followed, and the rising sun was the 
quickening spirit of religion. 

The remnants of the wreck were my remaining 
propensities and failings; those that were floating 
far and wide were my eril deeds — their scandal, that 
might be made an excuse to sin by others whom I 
had influenced, and thus the Evil One would find 
his prey. 

The mosses and shells were the Acuities of my 
mind — Will, Memory, and Understanding — ^which 
would now be diyinely trained and directed to the 
work of edification. 

The dead body—^the carcass — was self-will — ^was 
self, now no longer liriug, if it was still unbnried, 
and resigned to decay without reluctance, in spite of 
the heart's suggestions. 

. The disconsolate owner of the stranded bark was 
the sjnrit of the world, that might now lament in 

^ The foregoing ecmleiiiplatioii b, m every particmlar, a weeae 
'•fcidi I wttocwcd in the Wolladfef ia mj tenth jcv. 
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vain the wreck of all that it had in me — all that 
was now to be burnt or applied to other uses, — uses 
which the spirit of the world could not conceive. 

Such was the contemplation of my first morning 
after the investment. Need it be said that I was 
happy ? What consolation is like that which the 
mind finds for its own heart yearning to be happy — 
ever living in ideal bliss-r-in memories of the past, 
which incessantly rise to view during the blissful 
moments of solitude? Memory will double, triple, 
quadruple the bliss of existence, if we are gifted 
with a contented spirit— a spirit eager for happiness, 
and finding it more in the designs of Providence 
than in the fulfilment of desires whose consequences 
may involve the bitterest wretchedness. 

My first day after the retreat was a holiday foi* 
me in both senses of the word : recreation for the 
body as well as gladness — exultation for the mind.. 

Two of the novices were ordered to take me for a 
walk in the vicinity. We conversed cheerfully on 
the rules and regulations to which I was now to 
conform ; and they seemed surprisedy I remember, to 
find me so happy in my lot — so eager to run the 
race, to fight the battle, to ascend " unto the holy 
mountain." 

On meeting my brothers at recreation after dinner, 
I received congratulations on all sides — radiant, 
sweet looks, that seemed to reflect the emotions of 
gladness I felt in being called to their brotherhood. 

My duties began in the afternoon, I think, with 
" manual works," but my probation did not virtually 
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commence till the morning after. A preliminary 
idea of life in the Novitiate will be given in the foU 
lowing chapter ; meanwhile I shall enable the reader 
to judge of the results of the Novitiate in my indi- 
vidual case, by transcribing a portion of a letter 
written to a friend in London, within a month after 
my admission. With this friend I corresponded 
during the year. It is necessary to state that he 
was my fellow-student at college, and is a Roman 
Catholic. His letters were always given to me 
open; that is, with the seal broken ; my letters were 
given to the Superior open, and he sealed and sent 
them to their destination : whether they were read^ 
or merely glanced over, I cannot say. This was 
perfectly understood and agreed to on my part, 
I merely mention the fact as an elucidation: the 
extraordinary sentiments which my letters contained 
went forth " by permission," either read or glanced 
over, I state the fact ; the reader must draw con- 
clusions. 

, This letter, which has been kindly returned to me 
at my request, bears date the 8th of March, and is 
headed thus : — " From my sweet Hermitage at 
Hodder." Curiously enough, the name and day of 
the month are in Greek. It is written on a large 
sheet of paper. The first twenty or thirty lines relate 
to some literary matters I had on hand when I left 
London : totally foreign to the present purpose, 
except a certain note which was to have been ap- 
pended to a passage, and which called attention to 
a curious old book written by a Jesuit — the samo 
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which is alluded to in the introduction as "Hints 
on Etiquette." The letter proceeds as follows : — 

" However, now it (the note aforesaid) must be 
anathema t for although our good Superior gave me 
leave in the first instance to write the note, he has 
since expressed his doubts whether it might not be 
detrimental to the Society, by exciting researches 
which may be directed to a wrong end, in these 
times of atrocious scandal. To such reasons I sub-* 
mit unqualifiedly ; nay, to the slightest intimation. 

You will, therefore, call on , and request him to 

omit the note, without explaining reasons, but merely 
by second thought. However, I leave all to your 
good judgment, do what you think fit, and you will 
do right. There was a time when I might have 
preferred my own darling will in such a moment ; 
but, thank God ! I make the sacrifice with pleasure, 
80 that yoii may consign it/ emendaturis ignibus* 
aut, * in mare Creticum pt)rtare ventis,' and God be 
praised ! On its end I said, ' Laus* Deo semper,' as 
I said in its beginning, * Ad majorem Dei gloriam'— 
now, anathema sit! 

"And now, my dear friend, having eliminated 
these preliminaries, let us turn to our honey-comb, 
and sip of its sweets. Daily I grow more and more 
enamoured with this terrestrial paradise ; daily my 
heart overflows with love to my God, who has been 
so singularly kind to me I I shudder when the 
memory of the past rises in judgment against me ! 
How I fluttered on the abyss of infidelity I You 
remember the wanderings of my mind — the specious 
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argaments she framed on the basis of impassioned 
flesh. Yes, I was almost a Deist, and imagined I 
served God in simplicity of heart. Bat the winter 
is past, and the spring-flowers of repentance have 
budded in my poor soul. For all God's mercies, 
may His holy name be blessed ! I talked to you of 
a * system ' which I had framed ; I have given it to 
oblivion, fearful of the curse pronounced by the 
oracle of Truth — Corrupti et abominabiles facti sunt in 
studiis eoruniy &c. &c. Now I am cured; now I 
begin to relish the milk of Truth ; and, from the 
midst of my soul, I exclaim — How happy and en- 
viable is the mental condition of those, who, cradled 
on a boundless Faith, and cheerfully sleeping on a 
magnificent Hope, can feel edified by every act of 
piety — can relish every legend, however absurd in 
its conception, and rest secure as to the merit of 
their minutest practice, in the presence of their God! 
The sceptic, puffed up with a proud exaltation of 
mind, may smile, and see an exemption from all 
such ' absurdities ' in the abyss of God's mercy ; but 
he must still confess that his faith is but weak, and 
his hope but frail ; for if * we would enter into life, 

we must become as little children.' 

# # # # # 

" Yes, my dear friend, without virtue no one can 
be happy. I was high-spirited before, but only now, 
since I have left all to gain all, do I feel a joy 
which is inexpressible; in truth, my heart bursts 
with exultation, and I had almost said, * Enough, 
enough!' . • « 
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" All with US is 80 regular ; every minute appro- 
priated ; all my brethren so charitable, so loving, so 
filled with that piety which, albeit I have it not so 
abundantly as they, I can still admire it in them, 
and bless God. Oh ! would that you were here, my 
dear friend ! Next to heaven, I cannot wish you 
anything greater ; for these solitudes only lack the 
* beatific vision* to make them heaven itself! Emi- 
nently favoured by nature, as you shall see when you 
come to visit me (which must be in June or July), 
they are fit for angels^ not men. 

" ' Oh yes ! my soul, let us a thought of love ex- 
press ; for now the Spring begins to rise from out 
her vestal grave, and, pure as virgin's heart, ascend 
her buds. Her breasts are fair, her locks stream, 
beautifully down, and lo ! her feet are sandalled by 
the flower-awakening showers. Haste ! my beloved! 
my soul ! and with thy breath invite the primrose 
and the daisy to adore, with us, our God, when 
Spring shall ope her eyes. Invite the roses of the 
bowers, and daisy of the everlasting fields ; bid them, 
too, come and deck the garland for the Saviour's 
altar ; and His lily, too, honoured of flowers ! inno- 
cent and modest-eyed, with downcast look, and 
virgin purity. Come all ! and let us sing the praises 
of our God, because the Spring doth come to gladden 
all. The hills, the mountains, the dales, the bosky 
dells — all shall re-echo to our song, because all shall 
rejoice! The flocks, the herds, slowly emerging 
with their unbound feet, shall come to our acclaimi 
and lo ! the birds will chorus join, and all creation 
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will a hymn upraise to God eternal! Lovely 
Spring ! O time of flowers ! time of the loves and 
song of little birds I now breathes my soul a pious 
aspiration to her Love, my Saviour! Blessed is 
Thy name, because Thou art the Love, the Life of 
all — thrice blessed is Thy name !' 

" This long quotation is from a little work which I 
have conceived for you^ particularly, to be entitled, 
* Solitude; or, the Spring-Flowers of my Hermitage.' 
I shall give it to you, permissu superiorum^ when 
concluded, if you come to see me next June or July. 
It will be religious, or mixto-religious — it will treat 
of the heart and its eternal love. I intended to send 
you the procsmium, but have not time or room. I find 
it a wonderful help to piety to record the burstings 
of sudden religious feelings, and have found many 
of my inveterate /?re-sentiments overcome by writing 
down the contrary inspirations of the moment. 
These thoughts occur when I am at my 'silent 
occupation'* in the garden, and my soul is so 
entranced with delight that, in truth, the body * dulci 
laborum decipitur sono ' — they 

* Dissolve me in sweet ecstacies, 
And bring all lieayen before my eyes ! ' 

" The other morning, as I was in silence beneath the 
garden- willows, I heard the thrush warbling its little 
hymn to its Creator. I rejoiced with it, and ima- 

* That is, " Manual Works," which are described in the next 
chapter. We were cautioned not to write about anything that took 
place in the Noritiate— hence the mystery of the allusion. 
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gination bearing me to distant climes, I felt the 
delicioas dream steal over me, and thas my memory 
narrates my thoughts — an offering to the God of 
all things and of Spring. 
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Belle GriTe da Printems ! 
Woii Tiens tu, ma chere si t6t ? 
C'est peat-^tre lea hauts yents 
Qui font chass^e sur lea eanx— > 
Pour benir notre Dleu 
Qui, de rhlyer fait renaitre, 
Le Printems, douce salson ! 
Qoand torrent de chaqne creux 
Va rivifere pour repattre : 
Bref ! roilk, sur Tieuz gazon 
Laboureur prepare chamie« 
Attendant la ploie dea cieux 
Douce, bruinant k gouttes menues. 
Beau Soleil et belle Lune t 
D^jk commence le cr^puseule— 
La montagne d^jk est brune, 
Car lea ombres se reculent. 
Les oiseaux font tons leurs nlds« 
Ou de paille ou d'autre chose — 
C'est qu'ils pensent k leurs petits, 
Comme les boatons k leurs roses. 
Le vieillard k chevenx blancs, 
Et la yieilie dant la cbaumidre, 
^A genou au Tout-puissant, 
Le suppllent en humbles pri^res. 
Le gar^oD, la Jeune fille, — 
Tous inyoqnent une belle yendange. 
Tons se h&tent d^votement 
"APauteldelaYierge: 
Disent leurs prieres, font leurs offrandes. 
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Chacun, de fleurs, ou bien de cierges^ 

Pour b^nir leurs demandes. 

C'est alors que Pon entend 

Sor le saule ou ch^ne grand. 

Belle Griye du Piintems ! 

De ton gozier liquide 

Suavites et delices 

Sans cesse decouler ! 

Tu te vols k I'onde llmpide 

Qoand tea ailes Ik-haut glissent 

Pour te voir yoltiger ! 

Alors c'est toi qui nous inspires 

Des doux timbres de ta lyre ! 

Viens, ma belle ! aide-moi, — 

Cbantons Dieu d'une voix— . 

AjamaisbenisoitI 

" And now, my dear friend, I must tell you my 

joy for the pious resolution of our good friend . 

God be praised ! I have not ceased to pray for you 
both. Yesterday's fast and exercises I offered up 
for you — to-day's for our perseverance in our good 
purposes — and now I must beg you to pray for me, 
that I may be faithful to the great grace which has 
been vouchsafed to me — that it may be in truth 
eduxit in solitudinem^ et quoniam voluity salvum me 
fecit. Do take your resolution with determination— 
certa viriUter et prospere procede. Hemember the 
adage, consuetudo consuetudine vincitur — cella continue 
ata dulcescit -^ retirement becomes sweeter and 
sweeter, and the end of it is ^ a perfect possession 
of one's self — a conviction that we walk in God 
and with God, and that angels attend us. But 
the election must be speedily made — delay were 
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fatal. An eternity is at stake — present graces may 
never be offered again — seize them now — ' for 
Heaven saffers violence, and the violent bear it 
away.' It is related* in Hilary de Cost's * Eloges 
des femmes illustres,' that Jane, daughter of AI- 
phonsus v.. King of Portugal, was sought after in 
marriage, on account of her incomparable beauty, 
by the greatest princes of Christendom. Three 
particularly desired her hand — Louis XI., for his 
dauphin, Charles VIII. ; Maximilian of Austria ; 
imd Richard III. of England. But she, elevating 
her thoughts still higher, renounced the marriage of 
earthly kings for that of the King of Heaven ; to 
whom she sacrificed the beauty which she had 
received from his hand, and became a recluse in the 

•very austere monastery of Alveiro, of the order of 
St. Dominic. The conduct of this young princess 
may serve to symbolize that of our soul. We may 
say that she is beautiful, because she serves God, 
and therefore must love Him — amando Deum puU 
chra efficitur. 

" And she is sought after in marriage. The princes 
of darkness have all desired her. — Mammon, the god 

* of riches and the pride of life — Lucifer, the god of 
human applause and ambition — and Asmodeus, the 
god of pleasure and sensuality. But she has re- 
jected all their offers for the Divine spouse Christ 
Jesus. Let us make her choice eternal. If we love 
a creature, however beautiful or amiable, our love 
still craves on, and there is no fuel to satisfy its 

* St. Jure, Connais. de J^sus Christ 
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burning : but if we love Thee, my God ! where shall 
it end ? or when shall the soul exclaim ^' Enough ? ' 
Thou art beyond all space, all time — and at the 
thought of Thy name, the soul swells and is ex- 
alted. In Thee, as in an abyss, we may lose our- 
selves in infinite and eternal love — may ascend to 
the highest heaven where Thou livest midst the 
blaze of seraphim and cherubim — or descend to the 
lowest of hell where Thou art terrible in the furnace 
of thine anger ! We may see and love Thee in all 
Thy creatures — in the modest primrose which first 
salutes the spring, or in the grandeur of the cen- 
tenary oak. We may love Thee in the song of the 
friendly linnet that pipes its little accent of praise, 
or in the thunder and crash of elements when the 
devastating hurricane rages, and to Thy name sings 
* Venite adoremus /' Come let us adore ! for Thou 
art an unfathomable and boundless ocean of being — 
TLiKayos yip Su 6v(Tias aireipov kcll hopiarov. 

" My dear friend, you know the sincerity of my 
heart — believe me, if I now hold a different lan- 
guage to you than I was wont to indulge in, I love 
you, and therefore would wish you as well off as 
myself on the Great Day ! 

" Tell ,* he has done well— but has yet more 

to do. Let him consider the case well ! Still for 
ever yours — adieu — and pray for me, both of you — 
that I may persevere — that is all — I am, thank God ! 
very happy,** 

* Alluding to a friend whom I had advised to embrace the priest'^ 
hood—he took my advice — at all events he has become a priest ! 
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Such were the " results " of three weeks in the 
Novitiate. That a total change — a metamorphosis, 
had taken place in my mind, is, perhaps, very evi- 
dent ; and the enthusiasm of the letter will prepare 
the reader for what is to follow. Every previous 
train of thought in my mind was broken up ; new 
roads and by-paths were being made through its 
wilderness. Self- transformation was now the ruling 
passion ; or rather, the objects of all the passions 
were changed from the concrete to the abstract. 
Ambition pointed to the model of the saints, and 
love ascended from the unsatisfying beauty of earth 
to the ravishing perfection of heaven. 

This result was the effect of organization : the 
novice — like the fish in its ocean, the bird in its air 
— was in his element. There are minds which are 
naturally religious : Revelation gives them motives 
of conduct, Faith enlightens their path, and Hope 
cheers the heart when the flesh lags behind the 
aspiring spirit. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A day's occupation. 

The reader may perhaps remember a pretty little 
fable {Der Adler) of Lessing : — *' Man once asked 
the Eagle, * Why dost thou bring up thy young so 
high in the air?' The Eagle repUed, * Would they, 
when grown up, venture so near the sun if I brought 
them up low down on the earth?' " 

The plan of Ignatius is just the reverse : he clips 
the wings of the will long before the joyous scenes of 
nature's freedom tempt it to soar. He begins with 
abasement — ^humiliation — complete subjection— de- 
gradation, and ends with (the certain result) '^ perfect 
obedience." This he ensures by never-ending prac- 
tice : of this he is convinced before he says to the 
trembling novice, " Proceed 1'* and this, finally, he 
secures by a vow — pronounced freely, fervently, in 
the presence of his representative and a witness — ^to 
the Eternal God ! If I am asked what is the essential 
characteristic of a Jesuit in the estimation of his 
superiors — the characteristic which alone gives value 
to every virtue or talent — without which characteristic 
n its most unscrupulous, in its blindest extravagance, 

H 
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the Society disowns, discards him, — I say that cha- 
racteristic is perfect obedience. This is the very 
soul of the Society, — the heart, the mainspring, the 
fulcrum, the foundation, the royal bank of the Society 
which is always solvent^ however large, sudden, or 
unexpected the demand may be. In his Superior 
the Jesuit " lives, moves, and has his being ;" the 
will of the Superior is to him the will of God.* 

We rose at five, or half-past, I forget which. The 
brother porter (of whose oflSce more anon) walked 
from curtain to curtain, which he scratched, uttering 
the words ^^ Deo grcdiasr " thanks l)e to Godl" 
to which every novice replied, ^^ Deo graJdas J^ and 
rose instantly. As soon as he was out of bed, he 
pulled the upper sheets over the foot of the "bed, and, 
•* collecting himself" that is, thinking of God, or 
.making some pious ejaculations, he dressed him- 
self as speedily as possible, but still with the 
utmost decorum, without bustle or noise. When 
completely dressed, and not before, Tie emerged from 
his cell. 

One after another we filed down to the bad 
regions of the house, where there was a pump, and 
there we performed the first menial duty of " Holy 
Obedience." 

This was done calmly, seriously, piously, — for we 

■* See CoNSTiT. passim — bat more particnlarly Part ti. c. 5, wliere 
^ Sb deckled that'flie guilt of «m is attached to disobedien<ie<wlien the 
Sapaior<coiiimaDda, **in4he name qf our Lord Jesua Christy or in 
Virtue qf Obedience!*' The subject will be fully discussed ia the 
sequel. 
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walked in prayer. I doubt not that the reader will 
imagine that we must have been tempted to smile 
and indulge an excusable merriment at many of our 
occupations. At first, such symptoms of fiivolity 
were apparent; but after a week or two, it was 
astonishing how seriously the very thing that had 
seemed so comical inspired sentiments of devotion. 
But the reason is obvious. Clement XTV., the 
pope who abolished the Society of the Jesuits cooked 
for himself^ whilst a prey to the dismal malady that 
proceeded from, or followed that suppression, — 
because ** poniards and poison were incessantly before 
him."* CiNCiNNATUS the Roman, -victorious over 
the enemies of his country, returned in triumph to 
Rome, but laid down his office as dictator, and retired 
to plough Jus fields. Dionysius of Syracuse, and 
Ix)iH8 Philippe, it is said, were not ashamed **to 
keep a school." A hundred examples of the like 
nature crowd to the mind, and all give evidence that 
when the human will is firmly directed by any 
motive^ human or divine, things despised, abhorred 
before, become invested vrith honour — ^inspire sen- 
timents of esteem and affection. The first repug- 
nance will give place to satisfaction ; and the motive 
Iteld forth, whatever it may be, will induce us to 
outstrip the letter of necessity in the spirit of 
love : — 

'' CaU it a traTel that than tak'st for pleasure. 
The Bollen presage of thy weary steps, 

* C!oiiiit A. de Saint Priest— Fall of the Jesuits, p. 91. 

h2 
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Esteem a foil, wherein thou art to set 
The predoos jewel of thy home return."* 

From the pamp aforesaid, we proceeded to the 
lavatory ; washed^ and returned to our cells to brush 
our hair. 

We had not much to brush. When I went to the 
Novitiate my hair was long, and fell to my shoulders. 
The contrast, when I saw the jail-fashion of the 
novices, was unpleasant ; and I had the weakness to 
retain the " honour of the head," despite the tacit 
admonition. I expected every day an order to con- 
form, but it rvener came ; till at length, ashamed of 
myself, I sacrificed the toy of vanity, and was reli- 
giously shorn by the cook. 

" Hyacinthine locks," then, were out of the ques- 
tion, — few retained more than an inch or two, — ^but 
still we brushed the stubble, and brushed it well, for 
there was " merit" *f in every action when performed 
by holy obedience. 

The reader must bear in mind that not one word 
but the " Deo gratias" has been spoken, and nothing 
has been seen but what was immediately before the 
eyes. We walked with looks prone to the earth; no 
one durst raise his eyes from the ground : ^^ for the 
custody of the eyes" was never relaxed except during 
recreation-hours, and even then "much might be 
done" in the spirit of the rule. 

The rule of the Summary, which fashions the ex- 
terior of the novice, is the following : — 

" All should take the most diligent care to guard 
* Shaksp., Rich. II. t Const., Part ir. c. 6. 
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the gates of the senses, — particularly the eyes, ears, 
and tongue, from all irregularity ; and preserve them- 
selves in peace and true eternal humility, — and to 
exhibit this humility by silence, when it is to be 
observed ; but when they are to speak, by the cir- 
camspection and edification of their words, and mo- 
desty of their looks, and demureness* of their steps, 
and every movement — without any sign of impatience 
or pride : in all things procuring and desiring that 
the best of everything should be given to others, 
esteeming in their mind all others, as it were, their 
superiors, and by outwardly exhibiting with sim- 
plicity and religious moderation, the respect and 
reverence which the rank of the party demands : and 
thus it may come to pass that, taking thought for 
each other reciprocally, they may increase in devo- 
tion, and praise God our Lord, whom each should 
study to recognise in another as in His image."! 

Twenty minutes, or half an hour, I forget which, 
elapsed from the time of rising — the clock gave its 
notice — the brother porter rang thrice successively — 
we marched into the chapel. After a short prayer in 
fldlence, the porter read the " points" of the medi- 
tation. We meditated kneeling, standing, sitting, 
and kneeling again, for the space of an hour. 

The chapel is about the size of an ordinary par- 
lour. Benches, with long cushions in front, are 
placed transversely, and along the sides. 

The porter's place was near the door, and any one 
quitting the chapel had first to ask his leave. 

* Mataritate iucossCid. f Cokst., Part iii. c. 1, 4. 
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The Superior meditated in his room^ I suppose ;, 
for he only came in for mass. In the Superior's 
absence^ on all 'occasions^ the Porter, a novice of the 
second year,* was, as it were, Superior : we could not 
even leave the recreation-room, the garden, or play- 
groand, without his permission; which, of course, 
was always given. Any irregularity in the applicaat 
as to the frequency of the application, or otherwise, 
would be reported to the Superior; who, if he 
thought proper^ would reprimand the delinquents) 
either privately or in public, by a ** brief :" of which 
more anon. 

Meditation ended, the Superior entered, and re- 
hearsed the ^Litany of Jesus," — a sweet, affectionate 
appeal to the Redeemer, which, makes every thrilling 
incident in the life of the Man made God, a source 
of ardent hope and steadfast confidence. Standing 
before the chest of drawers that contained the vest- 
mentS) the Superior robed himself, muttering the 
pvayers which the Romish Church prescribes for the 
occasion i but there was no hohing-glass b^ore hixo, 
as I have seen on other similar occasions, when 
the thought occurred to me^ that if viamly suggested 
ta the priest that use of woman's " best companion," 
— still, 

^'^Tice-Bometime 's by adaon dignified*" 

Mass commenced ; and we joined in spirit in the 
awful " Sacrifice." 

* That is, a novice who had passed one of the tw> yean of pMr 
bation. 
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Ab soon as mass was ended, we rose — eyes dowiv 
cast, head' inclined a little, not much — ^hands joined, 
on the breast — and walked decorously to our cells &a 
half aa hour's ^^spiritual readings" 

This was Rodriguez on " Christian Perfection."^ 

If the Jesuits were asked to produce a book, which, 
contained their recognised morality, " Christian Per** 
fection," by Rodbi&uez, would be, I imagine,, the^ 
book selected : not ^^ Escobar,'' ^^ Lbssius," ^' Bu^ 
SBMBAUM," &C., though published with the neces^ 
sary* ^FacuUas^ approbation Uceniia, consensus et p^i^. 
nussiOf^f whereby the respective works became that 
exponent of the Society's indoctrination* 

Accordingly, " Rodriguez " is put into the huulffi 
of the. NoviceSy who must be conquered by the sweet, 
spirit of Heaven i)efb£e they can be ruled and faab- 
ioned by the spirit oimen — for I will spare the anti. 
thesi&. Admirable means and worthy of a better endi* 

I relished the book exceedingly: my half houi*- 
before breakfast always passed agreeably even wheai 
tormenised by the restless ^^ chain," of which morft uk. 
the sequel. 

Our breakfast consisted of oatmeal porridge, with 
nulk and bread. Grace was said in Latin. We ate 
in silence and ^'recollection,"^ and with downcas(t 

* Const. 5, d. 0. I was reminded of tbt mandiite bj the Pro»-> 
vtncial when he admitted me.. 

t See Lib. Theol. Moral., by Escobar, 'Svo. Lugd. 1669, which 
exhibits all the above credentials duly signed and dated. 

t ThonuM k Kempis will explain what ifr meant by this technicaL 
term of asceticism. ^ My son, yoa should diligently itrive^.uiLevei]^ 
place and action, or external occupation, to look within yourselfjt. 
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eyes. The porter alone was exempt from this re- 
striction^ for he had to see that others did their duty. 
When all had finished^ he rose — we did the same — 
grace was said — we followed him to the dormitory. 

A minute or two elapsed, and the bell rang. It 
called us to the chapel, for a lecture on the rules of 
the Novitiate. Each novice had a little book called 
**The Summary." "The Summary" is written in 
Latin^ and contains about thirty rules^ extracted from 
the " Constitutions/' for the guidance of the novices. 
We had to get these rules by heart ; but somehow 
or other I could never say them well. I have 
penanced myself over and over again for this de- 
falcation ; have tried every means^ but could never 
succeed. I always stammered and broke down. 
This was very annoying to me. My memory is 
naturally very quick and tenacious. I easily learned 
and retain to the present time the " Odes of Horace ;" 
but the rules of " The Summary " have not left a 
vestige behind as far as the Latin construction is 
concerned ; though the duties involved I shall for 
ever remember : I learned them by practice. 

The lectures read to us were composed by one 
Father Plowden, formerly master of the novices at 
Hodder. They were remarkably well written, always 
well arranged, luminous, full of vigour, and not 
unfrequently facetious. I enjoyed these lectures. 
And yet, strange to say, it was the lecture which 

unfettered^ in self-possession ; and let all things be subjected to you, 
and not yourself to them : that you may be the lord and ruler of 
your actions, not their servant and slave."— De Imit. 1. III. c. 38. 
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referred to the downfall of the Society, and the 
charges brought against it, that first shook my reso- 
lution to become a Jesuit. I shall never forget the 
impression made on my mind by the concentrated 
ferocity with which the character of an English 
priest* who had written against the Society, was 
assailed. In reading the passage, the meek Father of 
the novices seemed to tremble at the words of wrath. 

After the lecture, we assembled, in groups of three 
or four, in the dormitory, for the purpose of repeating 
as much of it as we could remember : making notes 
upon a slate: for on a subsequent day we had to 
appear in the chapel to be questioned on the sense 
and spirit of the rule as explained in the former 
lecture. I think a quarter of an hour was the time 
allotted to this rehearsal. At its expiry the porter 
went to the end of the dormitory, and cried out 
**Deo gratiasl" Every voice was stopped: it was 
the order " to make our beds 1" 

Our beds were comfortable, though of coarse ma- 
terials : hard, *^ mortifying" matresses to the sensual. 
The bedstead was so constructed as to turn on a 
hinge; so that, after making the bed, we strapped 
the lower part and turned the bedstead up, securing 
it with a belt, so as to leave more room in our little 
cells. I say cells, but the Jesuits are not monks: 
they scorn the very notion. A wooden partition, 

* Beferring, perhaps, to the fierce dissensions between the regular 
and secolar clergy of England, many years ago. I think a faU 
account of the matter appeared in the (Gentleman's Magazine. 
TantsBne animis cselestibns irse ! 
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which did not reach the ceilings divided the dormi* 
tory into compartments, giving to each novice about 
as much space as a passenger has in a packet-ship 
fer his berth. Each compartment contained a smalt 
dei^ {without a hcky of course) and a chaic A 
crucifix was suspended over the deak^ and I think 
there was a pot containing ^^ hsij wates." In tbft 
desk were our books, papess,. discipline or whipi 
chain, &c» I say Mtr, but I am. woong i meuaii and 
tuum were to be totally forgottoL. A quarter of an 
hour was allowed for making beds. Then cams 
^manual works." These were divided iato inrdomi 
and out^f-doar worics. When there was noi lecture^ 
an hour for each division — on other occasinmS) half 
an hour. 

I Goidd not help admiiring the neatness and fiicili£j( 
with which the novices worked in every depactmentb 
Only a few lessons were requisite in the first instance^ 
and then each seemed to become master of tbe 
respective art, whether it was that of sweeping, 
dustiag, ri^oe-cleaning, &c. Indeed, after a yeasts 
traming in these mysteries, I think a man mig^ 
conscientiously, in a case of emergency,, undertake to 
make himself '^ generally usefiil," as ^& seovaat of 
all work." 

In^4oor manual wcnks consisted in. all the func- 
tions of domestic economy^ You went to the porter^ 
and said *'Deo gratias!" He replied, "sweep the 
dormitory, clean knrres, clean shoec^ sweep- the 
recreation-room, sweep up the hearth, dust the 
chairs," &c*. 
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Sometimes the *• Deo gralias" would be answered 
by» "go to Brother So-and-eo in the refectory.'* 
Brother So-and-so would then erdeir yon to sweep 
tihte room, or set the benchei^, or lay the cloths^ cnr 
platesy or knives and foi^s;^ and when he hadj 
nothcDg more for yon to- do, he woold answer your 
^Deogratias I** by another *Deo gratiasP* and yow 
went again to the porter. 

The porter would then, perhaps^ order yoa to go 
t» another broldler. This brother, on* hearing the^ 
**Deo gratias ! *" aaight order you to go and fetch dl« 
'^tnb;" or periiaps he would go with yon, as it re* 
quired two persons to lift it. This tub was set rea^ 
by the lay-brother at the kitehen door. You carried 
the tub lx> the back region of the house, and thei» 
you washed and wiped the utensils there deposited? 
and then you scrubbed the sediHa^ swept out the 
adjacent localities, made all neat and tidy, and 
returned the tub aforesaid to where you; found it. 
This part of manual works was consfdered the most 
trying to pride; and consequently, it was not ordered 
to new novices. For my part, I often Ibnged fov the 
order, in ray fenrour; and when it was vouehsafed 
me, I was rather grieved to think that perhaps the 
companion selected for me was chosen in order to 
dinunuA' nj repugnance — which certainly did not 
exist. At all eventS) my companion was » sok of 

Lord , a CathoEc nobleman. I may mcntioiz 

liiat, at the time of which 1 am leaking, there were 
in the Novitmte, besides the gentleman just allodcd 
to, the son of a baronet, and two neav relativcir of 
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another Roman Catholic nobleman. Before I left, 
I think we numbered about twenty novices in all. 

Other occupations consisted in dusting the books, 
cleaning out the chapel, polishing plate, 8cc. &c. — 
in a word, every domestic work was performed by 
the novices, excepting cooking ; which was, however, 
in the hands of the lay-brother, and an assistant who 
was a lay-novice. 

When the appointed hour was passed, we were 
ordered into the garden. Here we were sent to dig 
potatoes or root up weeds — to pick fruit, or sweep 
away dry leaves, to roll the play-ground, or clean 
the walks, — according to the season. 

The "custody of the senses" is strictly kept 
during all these various operations. Imagine the 
scene — its pious regularity — sanctified homeliness — • 
beautiful poverty — ^and perfect obedience. Some-: 
times several worked in company. On such occa- 
sions I have been reminded of a scene I beheld 
when sailing past one of the West India Islands — 
a *'gang" of poor negroes on a hill side — ^naked to 
the waist, whilst the tropical sun blazed cruelly hot: 
but little they recked that terrible sun ! They stood in 
a row — curved to the work — and their hoes went up 
and their hoes went down, like the hammer of a clock 
that seems to curse with its clash the tyrant time ! 

All the works, then, were carried on in perfect 
silence: the eyes fixed on what was before you: 
they were, indeed, never raised, on any account, as we 
walked through any part of the house, on any 
occasion whatever. 
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When the time was very nearly expired, on giving 
the porter the "Deo gratias," he said, "Deo gra- 
tias;" which meant that he had nothing more for 
you to do. You then went and washed your hands, 
put on your cassock and slippers — for slippers were 
worn in the house to favour silence — and remained 
in your cell for the next order. 

This time the "Deo gratias" meant "study" — 
which lasted an hour. The term is apt to mislead ; 
no profane study is allowed in the Novitiate. The 
"study" of the Novitiate is asceticism, spirituality. 
But then this was acquired through the medium of 
the languages with which the novices were ac- 
quainted : the languages were "kept up;" nothing 
was to be lost in the Novitiate except individuality 
or self-will. For instance, I was ordered to read a 
little German, Italian, and Spanish daily, though 
only for a quarter of an hour. All the novices had 
acquired the French language, and were well 
grounded in Latin. 

The subjects for " study" were appointed by the 
Superior. It might be the lives (in Latin) of eminent 
Jesuits who suffered " martyrdom" in Holland, in 
England, and in Japan ; or k might consist in trans- 
lating from St. Cyprian or Bernard, or the " Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine," &c. The discourses of 
Bernard on the Canticles were appointed to me, 
and they certainly well accorded with the glowing 
enthusiasm which filled my soul with " love divine." 
It was during this hour that we wrote letters to our 
friends, concerning which I shall speak in its proper 
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place. These, of course, were necessarily sermons in 
their way. During this hour we wrote our short 
discourses to be preached to our brother-novices — 
for we had sermons of this sort, I think, twice or 
thrice a week. In a word, the hour was indus- 
triously employed in the manner prescribed by the 
Superior. Had you been permitted to enter the 
dormitory during that hour, you would never ima- 
gine that every cell contained an active, intdligenl^ 
thoughtful soul engaged in a mighty struggle, with- 
out a doubt of victory : and yet it was intent on one 
grand consummation, namdy, to die to itself in order 
to live in perfect obedience. I need not say that the 
stillness of the tomb prevailed on all sides; and if 
ever my thoughts wandered, the sound of the wind, 
or of the rushing waters of the stream below when 
the wintry torrents gave it voice, seemed an admoni- 
tion as it were of the eternal trumpet that has yet to 
proclaim " Awake, O dead !" But I must not anti- 
cipate my visions and my dreams. I had enough, 
JEIeaven knows.! I shall hereafter narrate one or 
two ; and the reader will then believe me when I say 
that I wonder at no recital of the Jdnd in times <i 
old or times present 

About twenty minutes before dinn^, the ^' Deo 
gratias" was given out by the porter* We went and 
washed, and at the sound of the bell we said (to our- 
selves) what Boman Catholics call the '* Angelus." 
It consists of three sentences and three Ave Marias 
in memory of the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary. 
We then went to chapel. 
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The peader may peiiiaps fancy that we have 
not had much time for sinning ; but he is mistaken:: 
we went to chapel for the examination of con- 
science. We remained kneeling during this quarter 
of an hour. 

It may be asked wiiat we examined our consciences 
to find! I will state a few novice-sins,* and the 
result of this proceeding will render the matter per- 
fectly intelligible. Suppose a novice walked rather 
hurriedly — it was a fault. If he contradicted his 
brother in conversation — it was a fault If he 
failed in the custody of the eyes — it was a fault It 
might happen that he «poke more to one than 
another — it was a fault. He laughed too loudly — 
that was a fault. In fine, he has not '^ done his 
best" in every public doty — ^this is a fault These 
are sins ; but every novice has some particular 
faiUnffy which he has determined more or less fer- 
vently to vanquish : here, then, is an interesting 
battle to fight. I will copy from my diary f at 

* " The Constitations, DeclarationB, and Order of life, do not t)ind 
mder penalty of «m ** in ^the usual acceptation of the term.: bat it was 
difficult — I speak from experience — to digest the mind of the fear. 
The mystification, therefore, just alluded to, answers the end in yiew. 
Those who stand beside the roaring cataract of Niagara can hear, but 
indistinotiy, if at all, the report of a camion ; but in the chojpel whese 
we meditated in the Novitiate, you might hear a pin fall, or the heart 
beat. In after life a Jesuit may sin against the Constitutions, &c. 
without scruple ; but a novice — I speak from exx>erience— ^has a con- 
science whose nerves, like the fingers, ean, and smeU of the bHnd, 
keenly admonish or rack with afiright. 

t I regret to say that I have lost a whole -volume of that diary— it 
would have been very useful on the present occasion. 
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Hodder, five resolutions made on the ^* day of St. 
Stanislaus." 

" Resolutions on St. Stanislaus. 

" Henceforth, my continual thoughts will be Jesus, 
Mary, Stanislaus. O Lord, it is good for us to be 
here ! Let me make three tents — one for Thee, one 
for our sweet Mother, and one for Stanislaus. I will 
wait upon you — not daring to enter — but standing 
without, and ministering. O sweet ! O most sweet 
Jesus ! never more permit me to be separated from 
Thee! 

" Res. I. — ^To do everything in the best maimer. 
" II. — Never to go to public duties with dirty 
shoes, &c. 
" III. — To keep my room in order. 
"IV. — ^To conform to the will of others. 
" V. — ^To do nothing extra without the con- 
sent of the Superior. 
"Jesus! Mary! Stanislaus.'* 

I find also an entry thus : — 

" December.* — Review and Renovation. Defect 
in observing the 29th Rule — Occasional vanity. 
Resolution — Five or ten minutes' prayer daily to St. 
Ignatius to obtain the spirit of tiie 11th, 12th, and 
29th Rules. 

" Noster autem Jesus, tanquam agnus mansuetos, 
omnem austeritatem abstulit !" 

* That is^ about a month before my secession^it is manifest^ theie- 
f ore; that my fervour in self- reformation had not subsided. 
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Every novice kept a small piece of paper (one is 
still in my possession), ruled with seven lines, for 
every day in the week, and he made dots on the 
lines, accordingly as he broke his resolution. The 
number ^ould, of course, diminish on the lines with 
the days of the week. 

The subjoined is the form of the Soul's Day-book 
for casual entries — ^the two lines referring to the two 
daily examinations. 



Thus, by slieer necessity, were the sins to diminish 
in number by the end of each week ! 

Had you been in the chapel during this exanuna- 
tion, you: would have wondered why some of the 
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novices left their places and went into the Superior's 
room, one by one ; returning after the lapse of a 
second or two. The Superior stood in his room, the 
novice knelt before him, and said : — " Holy Father ! 
I have done such and such a thing, for which I beg 
permission to perform such and such a penance." 
The Superior gave leave, if he thought proper ; or 
commuted the penance into something else, more or 
less severe. It must be remembered that only public 
faults could be thus proclaimed ; but, of course, with 
permission, public expiation of a private fault might 
be made. 

The clock struck — we went to the refectory. We 
stood around — not all, for the novices who had gone 
into the Superior's room were now kneeling on the 
floor, with their arms outstretched at full length in 
the form of a cross. The Superior said grace ; those 
who were standing took their seats, and those who 
were kneeling began their " public confession." 

As ther^ were penitents every day, the novices 
were divided into three companies for that purpose ; 
five or six in each company doing penance in rota- 
tion on the appointed day. 

Kneeling, as I have described, and the Superior 
standing in his place> the first penitent would stoop, 
kiss the floor, and confess, as follows : — 

" Holy Father ! I acknowledge my fault in having 
neglected the custody of eyes on one or two occa- 
sions, for which fault holy obedience enjoins me to 
do penance." 

This penance was probably a De profundis for the 
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souls in purgatory — that is, he repeated to himself 
the 130th Psalm, kneeling where he was, with out- 
stretched arms. 

The second penitent would say : — 

" Holy Father ! I acknowledge my fault in talking 
too loud during recreation, for which/' &c. &c. 

He probably had to say the " Miserere," or Slst 
Psalm. 

When the psalm was concluded, the penitent 
kissed the floor again, rose and went to his place at 
the table. 

The third penitent would say : — 

" Holy Father ! I acknowledge my fault in having 
been too positive in maintaining my opinion, for 
which fault," &c. &c. 

His penance was, perhaps, to rise after having 
dined, with his can in his hand ; he then went to a 
brother, knelt before him, and presented his can to 
be filled : he drank the drink of humiliation, kneel- 
ing. 

A fourth would say : — 

" Holy Father ! I acknowledge my fault in having 
spoken somewhat sharply to a brother, for which 
fault," &c. &c. 

He went to the brother and kissed his feet. 

The fifth might be the porter. He might 
say: — 

" Holy Father ! I acknowledge my faults in hav- 
ing neglected several duties, and in scandalising my 
brothers by my worldly remarks in conversation, for 
which faults," &c. &c. 

i2 
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He stooped, kissed the floor, rose, and, proceeding 
from brother to brother, he kissed the fleet of all, the 
Superior included. 

This penance affected me very much when I first 
witnessed it, which occurred during my retreat* 

Sometimes the penitent would eat his dinner 
kheeUng, at a small table placed for the purpose in 
the middle of the refectory. 

On one occasion a novice prostrated himself at the 
threshold of the door, crying to each brother as ha 
stepped over him, " Pray for me, brother !" This 
penance occurred but ouce in my year. It was dar- 
ing the awful time of the '' thirty days' retreat ;" and 
the penitent waa — mt/iself. 

The penitent chose his penance ; or rather the 
penas^ee presented itself to his mind in the similitude 
of an inspiration. So much, indeed, was this sym^p- 
tom a part of my mind's dist^nper during my 
Novitiate, that the idea of what I wished to do 
remained in my mind as the remembrance of the 
penance performed. Thus, upon reflecticm, I am 
unable to say whether I actually prostrated myself 
— as my mind suggested, or only kneli by the door 
and repeated the words. When I wrote the passage 
I had a full conviction that the penance was per- 
formed as I have given it, but a few days since the 
thought suddenly occurred to me that I had re- 
quested permission to perform that penance, but it 
was commuted by the Superior into the last-men- 
tioned modification. 

Of course we dined in silence ; but a rule of the 
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Summary enjoins that ^^ whilst the laiodjis refreshed, 
the soul, too, may have its food." Aooordoigiy ^vie 
had a read^. The first iinmg read was the ^Boman 
Martyrology," that is, the notice of the saint for the 
day ; then followed the ** Fasti Soetetatis Jesn," 
giving the commemoration of the saint of the Society, 
or eminent member, for the day. If there wiis na 
" Brief" to be read, the reader proceeded with the 
woi^ in hand. 

Tie work in hand was, of -conrse, appointed by 
the Snperior, and always epiritaal, or direetly in 
acconkmoe wkh the scope and aim of die Novitiate. 
When I first went to the Novitiate, die work was 
tiie one alluded to in the first article, as ^ Hints on 
Etiquette." I regret that I can neither remember 
the name of the book nor of liie author. Every 
senteiK^ was an axiom on politeness, and in accord- 
ance with Ibe most rigid opinions on that subject, 
it was written by a German, and m Latin. I need 
not state that the ** Martyrology" and " Fasti" were 
also in Latin. Among the works read in the refisc- 
tory during my year, I may mention the ** History 
ef die Chnrch c^ Japan,** detaaling the exploits <if 
Slavic and his companions; -^Christian Perfec* 
tion," by Rodriguez; "Difference between TeiB- 
pordl and Eternal," — a traly awful bA^; "The 
fives of the Saints," by Albaa Butler, 

After dinner, we went to the chapel fer a few 
minutes ; this being a visit to the " blessed Sacra- 
ment :" for the " holy elements" were constantly 
kept on die tabernacle of the altar. 
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This visit ended, we walked demurely to the 
recreation-room. 

I fancy I hear the reader exclaim, " At last!" but 
we have not done with prayer and " recollection" as 
yet. As soon as the novice entered, he knelt down 
and said an Ave Mcaiay to place himself under the 
protection of the Virgin. 

If the weather permitted, we adjourned to the 
garden, where we paced up and down the walks, 
chatting on " professional" topics, pleasantly, quietly 
— entertaining each other by what we had read, 
and stimulating the spirit by original thoughts, if 
any, expressed in the glowing words of sincerity: 
for I cannot imagine it possible for a man to be a 
hypocrite in the Novitiate. I judge from myself. 
It requires an overwhelming fervour and determi- 
nation to conquer human nature in order to submit 
to the Novitiate for two long years without inter- 
mission. And who is the man that can play the 
hypocrite in the midst of so many rules and regu- 
lations, goading him on every side : in the midst of 
so many eyes that have him in charge — ay, that 
have his immortal soul in charge, for which they 
have to answer according to the " spirit of Ig- 
natius?" 

An hour was allowed for recreation. At its ex- 
piry the bell summoned us to the chapel for another 
visit to the " blessed Sacrament." It was now two 
o'clock. '^Manual works" began our afternoon 
duties. These lasted only one hour ; half an hour 
in the house and half an hour in the garden. Any 
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work left unfinished in the morning bad then to be 
completed: for it must be remembered that, as 
soon as the bell rang, whatever you were doing 
must be instantly relinquished, or you committed a 
fault against holy obedience. In-door work in the 
afternoon consisted chiefly in preparing the refec- 
tory for supper ; out-of-door work as usual. 

The remaining hours before supper were em- 
ployed in reading, writing, rehearsing the Ro* 
sary, &c. 

The Rosary is a devotion to the Virgin, consist- 
ing of one hundred and fifty Ave Marias, of fifteen 
Pater Nosters, and the Gloria ; with a Meditation, 
during the rehearsal, on the principal incidents in 
the life of Mary and Christ. This always seemed 
to me rather strange; for I could never compre* 
hend how one could pray to God or the Virgin 
whilst thinking of something else. I used to say 
the prayers, and then meditate for a few minutes. 

During this portion of the day, the novice might 
be sent for by the Superior to be " advised" or " lec- 
tured," or ** questioned" on his spiritual progress* 
Or he might go to the Superior with his "diffi- 
culties," aft»r asking leave of the brother porter to 
leave the dormitory: for no one could leave the 
room without permission. The novice scratched 
the curtain, the porter whispered " Come in I " 
and you stated your wish, which was always 
granted. 

The curtain was never to be closed until you re- 
tired ; if on any occasion you had to remain a few 
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uinuteB in a brother's cell* — nor «oald you ^o to it 
without leave. 

Towards six o'clock (when we supped) the porter 
went to the end of the dormitory, and sang ^nt 
^ Deo gratias !" This meant that ycm had to go to 
yfrar brother monitor. Of this p^^oiiBge I ^att 
speak in the proper place. 

This duty ended, we retired to 4Nir rwnns, and 
itfter the lapse of a few minutes the bell rang for 
supper. 

During supper we were read to, as during dmner; 
CBoepting the ** Martyrology" and " Fasti." 

I may mention that there were two novices ap- 
pointed by turns to wait at table. They WOTe a long 
white apron as a badge of their office during t^e 
performance of their functions. 

Our dinner was always plentiful and su;bstaAtial. 
Supper consisted either of sliced meat or rice fad* 
dings, crowned with preserves and milk. We had 
beer and water to drink. Most of the novices drank 
water, but the jug of beer was always there. By 
tong standing the beer sometimes got sour: in that 
state I have drunk it for " mortification." I cannot 
Bay whether it was always drunk witJi the same 
isMention. 

We were enjoined to -satisfy our appetite — no 
mortifications were allowed in this matter. The 
Superior once said to me, " Brother Steinmetz, you 
do not eat enough — jou require all you get to pre- 

* Court. P. ill. c. 1. D. p. 109. 
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serve your strength fiv the duties of the Novitbite : 
\iB hard work, and nature must be sopported.^' 

On the other hand, any ^|iainpering" iras in- 
rtantly checked. When I first went, I oaoe or twios 
used 6«nne Tmegar. I was vohecked £ar tfads. On 
another <oecasioQ I ate nuistard with boiled meat — I 
WES told titat this was irregular: nor was I per- 
mitted to eat meat without salt and nmstml when 
I took it into my head thus to ^ mortify" the spirit. 
Tke Snperior, in his admonition, remarked, that an 
this cold climate <sueh accessories tended to promote 
digestion. Rea80>DS are not often gii^ien to novioes, 
but this worthy gentleman did sometimes kindly 
explain the why and wherefore to me. 

After supper we had another hour of recreation, 
wliicifa was, as before, preceded by the " visit " and 
" Ave Maria " aforesaid. In summer we walked <in 
the garden ; in winter we remained at the fireside. 
I must state that there was also a «toye in the 
dormitory. 

The Superior somethnes visited us during recrea- 
tion, and told us sucb pious news as he thought 
would interest us. 

At «ght o'clock the porter rang his belL We 
now went to chapel for another examination of 
conscience, which lasted a quarter of an hour, as 
before. 

Then *dlowed the reading df the " Points " cf the 
meditation for the next morning; the "litany of 
the Virgin ; " the " Blessing ; " the " Kissing of the 
Kelic." 
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This last duty was performed thus : — ^the Superior 
held the relic in his right hand, and a small napkin 
in his left. After presenting it to the lips of one 
novice, he wiped it, and so on. I must say that I 
never thoroughly conquered my repugnance to 
" submit " to this kissing ; but " Ad mqjorein Dei 
gloriam " was my adopted motto : I forgot the act in 
the intention. 

From the chapel we retired to the dormitory; In 
an instant you might hear all the beds creaking on 
their hinges, and resuming the horizontal. We got 
between the sheets as soon as possible '' right tired" 
in body and mind, and never likely to suffer from 
want of sleep. A few minutes after the porter came 
round, scratching at each curtain with his '' Deo 
gratias ! " to which each novice responded : if he had 
not fallen asleep, which sometimes happened. 

If it was a " mortification night," the novices re- 
mained sitting in their beds, waiting for the tinkling 
of a small bell ; and then each administered to him- 
self on his back, bared for the purpose, the " dis- 
cipline:" of which more hereafter. 

Such is a day's occupation in the Novitiate — not 
every day's occupation, but one that may serve as a 
sample. Other duties of the Novitiate required 
deviations from this " order of the day." 

I think the reader will readily agree with me that 
if Eugene Sue intended his terrible "Moroc"* to 
typify the Society of the Jesuits, the idea of that 

* See "The Wandering Jew." 
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" tamer of wild beasts " was well imagined. One 
must either break down in the Novitiate, or break 
forth a being of another world. Lesage intimates 
that a monk should be more or less than a man ; 
and I will add, that a Jesuit should be a — Jesuit. 
Perhaps by the time we part, the reader may be 
enabled to form some distinct, definite idea of this 
wonderful being. 



U2 



CHAPTER IX, 

cm BONO? OK, what's the good of it? 

The details of a day's occupation in the Novitiate 
have produced, I doubt not, various eflFects on my 
readers. Some have smiled, others have laughed, 
some have shuddered, others have been indignant. 
Not a few, I trust, have penetrated beneath the 
rippling surface, and have caught a glimpse, as it 
were, of the " hidden things" that lie at the bottom. 
All have asked " Cui bono?" 

I shall now endeavour to answer the question. 

One striking fact must, however, have surprised 
the reader. He must have exclaimed : " What I no 
mention of the Bible among the books set before 
men studying Christian perfection?" 

I answer. None! We did not read the Bible; or, 
if any did so, they did it privately, and by special 
permission. But, in point of fact, why should a 
Roman Catholic read the Bible ? By so doing, he 
only exposes himself to temptation against the faith ; 
he may " wrest the Scripture to his own perdition." 
All " proximate occasions" of sin must be avoided : 
— the Bible is such to him — therefore the Bible 
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would be avoided ! Observe, the Roman Catholics 
do not admit this matter-of-fact argumen^tion — ^not 
they, isdeed I They will tell you to read;^ of course t 
bul beware of interpreting contrary to the promul- 
gated doctrines ! 

Of what use, then, are the Scnptures to these 
men ? Fov the study of the priest, who will take 
care to* read and explain them to his congregation. 

Besides, diey are necessary in order to prove that 
the "Churck" is the Church ; and then the •^Church'*- 
returns the &TOitr by proving that the Scriptures are.> 
the Scriptures — ^as beautiful a ^^ vicious circle" as was 
ever circumscribed by the compasses of sophistry-.. 

For my part, i read the Bible when ar boy r i read 
it when at college. Roman CathoMcs are not fiuv 
bidden to read the Bible ; only a discretion' is vtaei 
in the permission to read : such is the distinction, 
which answers the important end in view, — sdbjjec^ 
tion to the io&llible Popedom. 

I retuffK to the question. The scope and end off 
all the training in die Novitiate were, to* tcaek the 
meaning and practice of the Three Tows which were 
i€h be mad^ at the end of two years' prob^^ion« Its 
aim- was to lay a deep, broad foundation, whereon tiiie 
'^Society" wooM build, as it thought most expedient r 
ostensibly "for the greater glory of God/' but vip- 
tually, efiectually, infallibly for its own advancement; 
This is not an unfair assertion. I conclude thus from 
facts. Is not a devoted life-andf-death love of the 
Society considered the first sign of a true vocation to 
it? Is not this love cherished,. fiastered, stimulated by 
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every motive human and divine ? It may be objected 
that such characteristics must be more or less common 
to the members of every association, and are essential 
to its existence. I admit the objection^ and affirm 
that it only renders my assertion more probable. 
Further, if my impressions in the Novitiate be worthy 
of attention, I say that every conversation in which 
the concerns of the Society were discussed^ tended 
to plant and water this conviction in my mind. It 
was always ^^ what we (the Society of Jesuits) have 
done — what we are doing — what we will do." Every 
man strove to render himself acceptable to the 
Society: thesample, the pattern being given, every 
man knew the number of stitches and shades requi- 
site to knit together the ^'coat of many colours " 
which adorns the favourite son of %natiu8. 

" Begun by God/' it is written, " the Society must 
be preserved by Divine, not by human means ;"* but 
still care must be taken that it be increased in num- 
ber,t and prayers must be said for its preservation 
and increase. As the past was, so vnll the future be ; 
if human nature is the same for ever. 

And yet one is inclined to doubt the fact. Were 
there ever such men in the Society ? Many reasons 
may be alleged for the negative opinion. For how 
could men, dead to the world, crucified with Christ, 
who made themselves a holocaust to God — formed 
by so many constitutions, so many regulations ; tried 
by so many probations, admonished by so many illus- 

* Const. § 1. p. 61, and P. x. § 1. 

t P. i. c 1, Const, and Part ii. cap. 1. § 1. 
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trious examples^ aided by so many annual retreats, so 
many meditations, reading,- daily exhortations — -by 
so many holy sacraments, vows — ^by so many divine 
vrords and illuminations, — fall oflF so basely to such 
an extent as to think of Egypt in the Holy Land, — 
after having put their hands to the plough, to look 
behind, — forgetting the Divine glory, their salvation, 
the edification of their neighbour, wickedly to in- 
dulge the suggestions of private affection and human 
necessity, basely to consult their own interests ; and, 
as far as they could go in this direction, to dare to 
shake the foundations of obedience, annul discipline, 
and destroy the work of God without hesitation !* 

These are not my words. The whole paragraph 
is faithfully translated from the epistle of Goswm 
Nickel, the General of the Society, to the Fathers 
and Brothers of the same Society, in the year 1656 : 
about one hundred years after this Divine Society 
was established. 

All this is perfectly natural. It is human nature ; 
and this is all I contend for. I aflSrm that these 
human motives weld the Jesuits together : the Divine 
motives being, as it were, the bellows in the hands of 
the clever " Superiors," wherewith the passive metal of 
the Society is rendered malleable, porous, and ductile. 

In this fact is the element of decay. But human 
reason discovers its errors always too late ; and the 
deceitful heart cheers itself the while with the short- 
lived hopes, which, like wintry suns, have but a small 
arc to describe in the jealous firmament of day. 
* Epist. U. Gosw. Mck. 
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Ever and anon the voice of a just man rises supemor 
to the clamours of the multitude, and cries. Beware I 
but the torrent rolls on — the abyss is dug by the fall- 
ing waters ;- and the fate of great names has a place 
in the map of history ! 

The modem Jesuits, like those of old, march omr 
who shall arrest their progress ? They themselves — 
the Jesuits. They are woirking their own ruin ; and 
the more influence they gain in this* country, the 
nearer they will approach destruction. Their hisr- 
torj will always be the same, because the essentials 
of their institute are unchangeable. The veil o£ 
mystery, whick dims the sight of even the subordi* 
nates of the Societj, gives them the prime fulcrum 
oi diplomatic crafi. But it is too human to. be: 
an element of long life, The maa who cannoty in 
every action, look ixt the face of day, and say ta 
the witness. Is it not well? — works not as the chAZ»- 
pion of Truth, but the menial of Error, and its tyrani; 
—Sell 

But is there> no undeffitandiDg in the first instaofie 
astxy the precise position that a man might expect ta 
fill in the Society? Expect! why a tractaarian might 
as- weU expect, in beconubig a Roman Catholic,, 
to become Yo^ I No^ no ; a Jesvdt can expect no- 
thing, as £m7 as bis individual ambkion is concerned.''^ 
He must conmder himself perfectly worthless,, till the 
voice of God — that is, of his Superior — riball call him 
fi)rth from penance to- power,, from prayer ta poliitics^ 

* For the various dennndations agaibst ambit^Dii, Ttdb^ Const. P. w. 
p. 9, c. 1, A. P. viil. c. 61 
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firom obscurity to renown. But from his birth in the 
Novitiate, to his death in the Society, all that he is 
permitted to think himself is, that he is only a too- 
fortunate fellow-labourer in the Society of Jesus. 
Meanwhile, he must patiently gnaw like the beaver — 
he must float down the felled trunk like the beaver 
— he must gather and carry mud like the beaver; 
and he must " lend a hand" to build up the dam 
and the habitation like the beaver; but he must 
be content with his allotted nook, his ^'angulus 
terrse," in the absolute monarchy wherein his lot is 
cast If not, he must put forth his ambitious claims, 
like the clever pope of old, in the celestial form and 
figure of consummate wisdom, unapproachable tact, 
discretion, and humility, such as to deceive Lucifer 
himself. 

Eugene Sue's " Rodin" is quite a misconception : 
Jiis habitual filth alone is enough to ruin the character: 
a Jesuit must be clean — clean as a lancet, a dirk, a 
stiletto, or a tiger's fangs. 

Voluntary poverty, perpetual chastity, perfect obe- 
dience ; these are the three symbols of the professed 
piety of the Jesuit — these are the bulwarks of his 
lofty ambition. The pains taken by the trainer, and 
the determined efibrts of the trained, point forward to a 
boundless reward — universal power immoveably based 
on mind, on conscience — a power whereon the sun 
shall never set. 

During those hours of recreation in the Novitiate 
which we were permitted to spend in solitude, I 
would sometimes take the '* Summary," skim through 
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the thirty or forty rules it contained, and endeavour 
to understand my intended profession by seeking out 
its requirements in the perfect novice. 

As I frequently revolved the subject, and as all my 
thoughts during that probation, particularly towards 
its conclusion, were strong, serious, never to be forgot- 
ten, I have now only to summon them from the ^^ dark 
backward, and abysm of time," and give them words, 
that they may bear witness. I shall be an impartial 
interpreter to myself, as it were, of those mystic 
thoughts — that wild infatuation, strong fiinaticism — 
and with the serious reader I shall strive to profit by 
the awfiil lesson. 



VOLUNTARY POVERTY. 

It was difficult for me to conceive how a man 
could take a vow to remain poor, or to become poor^ 
and yet possess all that he could rationally desire of 
the world's comforts. We were decently clad — ^we 
would always be so in all likelihood : we were well 
fed; there was no probability of being starved: we 
were sheltered; in every region of the globe the 
Society would hereafter possess its ^^ three houses." 
What, then, was to be the meaning of the vow which 
we were to make to God, or rather to the Society? 
It is as follows : — We were taught to believe that we 
could possess, without feeling that we possessed. We 
used, we did not take. We consumed — ^not we, 
but the Society in us — and the Society was to us as 
God ; for it said to us, ^^ Consider the lilies of the 
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field," &c. Self-abnegation was the specific which 
was to effectuate this firame of mind: this sublime 
'^ mental reservation."* On this topic I find among 
my papers, written at Hodder, the following con- 
clusion : " I must divest myself of myself, ^o as 
not to desire health more than sickness^ riches mor^ 
than poverty, honour more than ignominy, a long 
life more than a short one; finally, in all things, 
singly desiring and choosing those things which 
rather conduce to the end for which I was created, 
— to glorify God in the Society of Jesus." Such 
is the Jesuit's interpretation (as expounded to the 
novice) of the Beatitude, *^ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit!" 

That transcendent philosophy, that divine Chris- 
tianity was held forth to us as perfectly attidnable by 
prayer, practice, and the peculiar grace which we 
were taught to believe was vouchsafed to him who 
was called to the Society. No ordinary virtue was 
su£Scient in a Jesuit: the name did not surest 
a model without expecting a copy faithful to the 
divine original; and in one word, it wa&^-^perfect 
obedience ! 

Hence we became menials for His sake ; hence we 
gloried in humiliation; hence we exulted in spirit 
when thwarted in the dearest wish ; hence we would 
always, in every action, however trivial, fervently 
breathe, ^' Father, not my will but Thine be done I" 

• See Const. P. iii. c 1, § 7. Exam. c. 4. P. tL c 2. Bat in 
point of fact, there is no end of the praises, explanations, kc, of this 
TOW in the institate. 

K 2 
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and hence — the Society being the exponent of the 
will of the Eternal — we would be prepared for any 
fate whilst in its service : seeing that we must neces- 
sarily be indifferent in all things. 

So much for the enthusiasm, the fanaticism, of 
the thing. Let us now indulge a few matter-of-fact, 
common-sense reflections on this very curious topic. 

If I remember rightly, there was in the lecture 
which explained the rule enjoining the self-abnega- 
tion necessary for this vow, an attempt to show how 
the Society could possess riches whilst each member 
thereof vowed poverty. I think the argument rested 
mainly on tiic necessity of possessing funds in order 
to carry out one grand object of the Society, viz., the 
education of youth. It is clear that no other excuse 
or explanation will hold; since, by the distinct en- 
gagement of Ignatius, a Jesuit would expect no 
viaticum or pecuniary support in his "mission:" he 
was to go forth as an apostle; that is, provided 
with faith, hope, and charity, to which he was to 
superadd, " For the greater glory of God ;" without 
a thought for the body, which Heaven would take 
care how to support. 

It is then on educational grounds that the Jesuits 
excuse themselves from being poor in body as well 
as in spirit. But then why take the vow at all, if it 
becomes virtually a dead letter? Whatl not take 
the vow ! this would never answer. And why not? 
Because, when a novice has money, it is clear that he 
will have to make it over to somebody before he 
takes the vow; but surely he would make it over to 
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the Society in preference to anybody, therefore the 
vow is retained.* Again, it is by no means clear that 
these men of piety must absolutely have funds in 
order to fulfil the engagements which the Society has 
undertaken. They should give their services accord- 
ing to the rule which enjoins every Jesuit " freely to 
give what he has freely received.^f F^om the stipend 
which the pupils pay, it is clear that a large annual 
surplus must fall into the coffers of the Society. 
Who owns this money? Not the Jesuits, but the 
Society, they will tell you ; and will seem perfectly 
satisfied with the equivocation. It follows that the 
vow of " voluntary poverty" is only a by-way of 
enriching the body and accumulating funds, which 
may be applied to whatever purpose is thought expe- 
dient : labelled and ticketed " To the greater glory of 
God." When the Jesuits put themselves under some 
religious association or government, to depend entirely 
on that association or government for the means of 
subsistence and education, then they will be con- 
sistent in this vow ; but then they will be shorn of 
half their power: and that time will never come. 
Aut CcBsar aut nullus is the motto of those who feel 
tliat they were bom to command. • 

* There is a delicate piece of dexterity in the injunction respecting 
the difltribation of property. The distribution should be made to the 
tnily-pooTf and not on account of relationship — propinqtdtatU-^ 
Exam. c. 4, 2 ; and if any one wishes to give his property to the So- 
ciety, he must resign it freely into the hands of the General. Part 
iii. c. 1, 9. 

t This rule is clamorous : '* Meminerint se gratis dare dcbere, 
quee gratis acceperunt ; nee postulando, nee admUtendo ttipendium, 
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PEBPETUAL CHASTITY. 

We read that Alotsius *' received of God so 
perfect a gift of chastity, that in his whole life 
he never felt the least tendptation either in mind or 
body against purity, as Jebom Flatus and Cardinal 
BbTjLARMtn assure us from his own mouth." 
Again: — *'He never looked at any woman, kept 
his eyes strictly guarded, and generally cast down ; 
would never stay with his mother alone in her 
chamber; and if she sent any message to him by 
some lady in her company he received it, and gave 
his answer in a few words, with his eyes shut, and 
his chamber-door only half open. * * * * It 
was owing to his virginal modesty that he did not 
know by their faces many ladies among his own re- 
lations, with whom he had frequently conversed, and 
that he was afraid and ashamed to let a servant see 
so much as his foot uncovered."* We read also that, 
after a visit from the Viigin Mart and Jesus 
Christ, Ignatius had all impure images wiped 
from his heart. Angels came down and *^ bound 
the loins" of Thomas Aquinas, and thenceforward 
he was '^ never annoyed with temptations of the 
flesh." The reader may consult the ** Lives of the 
Saints" for more examples of such Divine inter- 
position. 

▼el eleemosynas alias, quilnis Misss, yel Confessimies, Tel Praedica- 
tlonesy Tel Lectfones, vel visitationes, Tel quodvit aliud qgiektm ex iis 
qu8B Societas jaxta nostram Institatum exercere potest, compentaH 
Tideatur."— Const. P. ▼!. c. 2, 7. 
' * Butler—Liref of the Saints — Aloys. 
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These examples were objects of our intense admi- 
ration. But who could aspire to such matchless 
purity ? Only those who were '* humble^ watchful, 
and obedient." Hence the humiliations to which 
we were constantly subject — the state of servitude 
and degradation, corporeal and mental, which our 
training was intended to effect. And is the habit 
of chastity thus to be acquired ? This question 
must be answered in the affirmative ; and that such 
IS the case will be evident from this simple axiom, 
that any of the sentiments being predominant in the 
mind, obliterate, or tend to obliterate, the rest. I 
am tempted to enlarge on this topic; but the dis- 
cussion would be out of place, and enough has been 
said to direct the application of the principle. Doubt- 
less some encountered more difficulties than others ; 
but the awful necessity which was upon all to ac- 
quire the mental habit, at least, of this virtue, en- 
hanced our fervour in embracing the infallible means 
held forth to us, by being to the best of our power 
humble and obedient. The peculiar views of my 
philosophy tallied well with many of the regulations 
of the Novitiate. The infinite variety of occupatioa 
I never could sufficiently admire ; and in a very short 
time I felt convinced that the object and scope of all 
the training were to give to every fiwjulty of the mind^ 
every sentiment of the heart, that peculiar bent which 
emphatically stamps the Jesuit. In my private 
interviews with the Superior, I firequently expressed 
my thoughts on this subject with enthusiasm. He 
listened to me with delight; and he once siud. 
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'* Brother! the grace to understand these things is 
not given to all — be thankful for it.*' In the matter 
of chastity, particularly, I found in the books as- 
signed to me sufficient to convince me that '^ love 
divine" in all its objects — ^but most to the Virgin 
and other female saints of the calendar — was but 
human love, with all its raptures: only it was shorn 
of its grossness. How have I exulted — ^how entranc- 
ing were my thoughts and feelings — when reading 
the discourses of Bernard on the Canticles ; parti- 
cularly the one on the words, *^ Osculetur me osculo 
oris sui ! " *' Let him kiss me with the kisses of his 
mouth!" Oft have I repeated to my "Brothers" 
those words of its conclusion — ** Show me^ O most 
sweet ! O most serene ! show me where thou goest 
to pasture, where thou reposest at mid-day! My 
brothers^ it is good for us to be here, but behold! 
the malice of the day calls us away." I got passages 
by heart — I translated others — and my soul swam, 
as it were, in an ocean of delights. Easily, then,, 
was the idea of carnal pleasure denied access to a. 
mind which luxuriated, so to speak, in ethereal de- 
lights unknown before : for never have I experienced 
pleasures so intense, complete, absorbing, as that 
which frequently resulted from spiritual contempla- 
tion and meditation in the Novitiate. I had my 
trials, of course — my diseases, as it were; and a 
curious dream .which, as it was pronounced good by 
authority, I shall now relate for the amusement of 
the reader. I had been troubled during the day 
with certain thoughts and remembrances which we 
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vrHl call *' temptations." I had told my distress 
thereat to the Superior : he consoled me ; said it was 
natural ; I must not be disheartened. I fell asleep 
and dreamt. How keen is the mental vision when 
the mind, by its strong nervous excitement, seems to 
be totally independent of the body, which it com- 
mands and holds in subjection! I dreamt that I 
saw in the heavens a beautiful woman, clad in azure, 
star-bespangled. She looked down upon me be- 
nignly, and with her finger pointed to her brow, 
which was encircled with a luminous band. On that 
band I read, in my dream, the word Atreria ; and 
in my dream, I interpreted the word to myself 
thus : — " Atreria — a, non ; Tpco), trepido — Intrepi- 
dity ;" and I seemed to hear a voice, which said — 
"Yes! by intrepidity you shall conquer." I need 
not say that I awoke in consolation. I told my 
dream — it was approved — I was happy !* 

It was this exaltation of sentiment, thus turned 
into the proper "channel," that enabled me to fall 
in with the extravagant devotion of the Jesuits to the 
Vii^in Mart; and whilst I prayed to the male 
saints of the calendar with warmth, I poured forth 
my soul's languishings to the Agathas, Theresas, 
Perpetuas, with rapturous devotion. I "took 
advice" on this matter, and it only called forth this 
remark, viz., " that St. Theresa always preferred 
the advice of holy men to that of holy women." 
This was meant to keep in check the natural tendency 

* What rendered the dream more striking was, that I had never 
teen nor heard the word Atreria^ nor have I met with it since. 
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of my heart ; but the remark brought to mind the 
strange sentiment of Balzac, — ^''That the most 
malicious man cannot say of women as much evil as 
they think of themselves." I repeated the words to 
the Father, and he said they were quite true ! Still 
it is curious how the human mind strives to re- 
concile apparently contradictory feelings. It is a 
significant psychological fact that men prefer female 
saints for their patronesses, and that women prefer 
male saints for their patrons. 

In this explanation which I have given, it was 
absolutely necessary to bring myself forward ; and 
only myself: but I may be permitted to give a 
curious instance of the strong emotion that stilly 
amongst ^'holy men," goes by the name of ^^love 
divine.'' The verses were repeated to me by a 
brother novice, and were composed by ^' St. Francis 
of Assysium." The burning translation of Alban 
Butler, himself a very exemplary priest, is quite 
equal to the original: — 

** Into love's famace I am cast ! 
I burn, I languish, pine, and waste! 

love divine, how sharp thy dart ! 

How deep the wound that galls my heart ! 
As wax in fire, so from aboTe 
My smitten soul dissolves in love ! 

1 live, yet languishing I die. 
Whilst in thy furnace bound I lie. 

• • • • 

The tree of love its roots has spread 
Deep in my heart, and rears its head. 
Rich are its fruits, they joy dispense, 
Transport the heart and rarish sense. 
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While throbbing pangs I feel, my bxeast 
Finds loye its centre, Joy, and rest. 
Love's slave, in chains of strong desire 
Pm bound, nor dread edged steel or fire. 

• • • • 

The hills shall melt, back rivers roll, 
Heavens fiall, ere love forsake my soul ! 
All creatures love aloud proclaim — 
Heavens, earth, and sea increase my flame — 
Whate'er I see, as mirror bright. 
Reflects my lover to my sight/* 

I found the whole ode a splendid piece of senti- 
mentality^ and asked the brother to give it me ; he 
said he would^ if permitted. Permission from the 
Superior was obtained — ^he gave me the verses, and 
I did not read them over many times before they 
became part and parcel of my heart. 

Such direct helps as these, particularly among the 
philosophical Jesuits, render the habit of chastity 
comparatively easy. The physiologist will under- 
stand me when I say that the chastity referred to is 
a mental habit 

PEBFECT OBiSDIENCE. 

We heard comparatively little about the vows of 
poverty and chastity ; but every moment of the day 
we were reminded of that of obedience. If chastity 
was the crown, and poverty the robcy obedience was 
the head and the body to wear them : it was to be 
the virtue of the Jesuit. No boundaries, no limits, 
were set to this virtue — it was infinite space for ever 
enlarging ! It was to extend over body and soul, as 
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if we had "sold them to the devil!'* One single 
example, which was held forth to us for a "sign,** 
will enable the thoughtful reader to Bpplj the prin- 
ciple in all its bearings. It was to show the nature 
of blind* obedience and its reward. A certain holy 
man was ordered by his Superior to water a dry stick 
set upright in the ground; He obeyed without a 
question, or a thought of a question — and behold ! 
the stick put forth branches and grew a beautiful 
tree! . • • • 

True, we read that "for no reason in the world, 
for the pleasure of no man, was any evil to be done ;" 
but were we to judge what was evil? Did the holy 
man referred to judge what seemed to be absurd, use- 
less? The will of the Superior is, "as it were the 
will of God;" and were we to question His morality? 
If " there was a way which seemeth good unto man, 
but leadeth unto death," there might also be a way 
which seemeth evil unto man, but which leadeth 
unto life I • • • • 

Now, then, for the cardinal points: the norths 
south, east, and west of this mighty argument! 
Consider the fact of twenty thousand men thus 
obedient to the will of one man — the General of 
the Society ! From the highest official next in suc- 
cession — the provincials in their respective countries 
in every region of the world, the masters of colleges, 
the professed, the simple socii, the lay-brothers, — 
down to the aspirant novice; all ready, eager to 
obey the will of this one man, without a question or 
• CoMt-PartTi. c. 1, §1. 
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a tbought of a question — as if he were God himself! 
Consider the possibility of this man being bought 
over or bribed, or from himself possessed of some 
** Napoleonic idea," to bring all his forces to act on 
any given point: all his forces of intellect, eloquence, 
secret influence of the Confessional ; in a word, all 
the arts, human and divine, at his command ! I ask, 
who shall resist this man? It is not a question 
whether such has been or will be the case, but 
whether such might not be the case ? To say that 
there would be some honest, worthy men among 
them, who might question the morality of the 
mandate, is quite beside the question ; the majority 
must always yield a blind obedience, for this is 
essential to the very existence of the Society. The 
love for the Society has been shown to exist to an 
unlimited extent: all desire its advancement and 
prosperity. Each member, therefore, is satisfied 
that every mandate of the General will tend to those 
grand objects of desire; and, consequently, as his 
temporal wel&re depends on the temporal welfare of 
the Society, his own individual interest is involved 
in blind obedience ; for it is not to be supposed that 
the inculcation of a splendid "indifierence to all 
things," has anything to do with the prosperous 
condition of the Society : to that, indeed, the Jesuit 
must not be indifferent. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BCONOHIC8 OF THE NOVITIATE. 

The day's occupation has doubtless given the reader 
an idea of the training pursued in the Novitiate. In 
that article I have alluded to many matters on which 
I have now to enlarge. 

It was a common axiom with us, that he who 
went through his novitiate with perfect satisfaction 
to his superiors, would give the best proof of a tme 
vocation to the Society. It is in the Novitiate that 
the Jesuit learns the fundamental principles of his 
art : in after life, he has but to apply or enlarge on 
those principles — all, of course, in accordance with 
the direction of holy obedience ; for I need not say 
that a carte blanche in the portfolio of a Jesuit sent 
out on his ^* mission," is quite out of the question. 
He can do nothing without the ^' permission of his 
superiors."* 

Every ordinary duty, then, which he has after- 
wards to perform, has its representative in the 
Novitiate. This will appear in the sequel. The 

* Debet lis a Saperiore dari instructio in scriptis — ^non tanttim de 
negotiis, sed etiam de personis. C. P. vii. c. 2 ; ibid, N. 
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noTice studies to learn these duties ; meanwhile the 
Superior studies the novice: hence the terms No- 
yitiate and Probation are synonymous. To speak 
anatomically, his mentality is dissected from his 
cranium down to the metatarsal bones; the keen 
scalpel laying open every viscus, every organ ; and 
the judgment thereon being deliberately weighed 
and recorded, as if only a dead body was on the 
table. But I forget — Ignatius, on his deathbed, 
enjoined every Jesuit to be in the hands of his 
Superior, perinde ac cadaver^-^ust like a carcass. 

The character, attainments, qualifications of every 
Jesuit are thoroughly known to his Superior;* and 
not only to his Superior, but to the General himself, 
though constantly resident in Rome. This must not 
be understood to mean a mere general idea of these 
attainments, qualifications, and character ; but a real, 
certain knowledge, resulting from repeated tests on 
a thousand difierent occasions. A statement of the 
age, attainments, character, country, and, I think, 
*' form and figure," of every member, even in the 
Novitiate, is annually, immediately after the " mani- 
festation of conscience," sent to the General at 
Rome, by the various provincials from every part 
of the world where the Society is, as in England, 
established. 

Besides, in these annual reports, the state of reli- 
gion, prospects of the Society, &c. &c., in the respec- 
tive countries, are given with the same precision.f 

* Oi)ortet eo8 esse notissimos Superior! . Ex. c 4—35. 
f Vide INSTS. XTiu. pro Cohsult. 
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Letters also, in Latin, occasionally pass between the 
novices of one country and those of another. This 
correspondence, of course, is only intended to unite 
the confraternity more closely together ; and as such 
it is " part of the system." We wrote a letter to the 
Baman novices whilst I was at Hodder ; and having 
had much to do with the Latin construction (the 
matter was furnished by the novices of the second 
year), I can answer for some of the hopes therein 
fervently breathed, as bearing the fruit of fulfilment 
in these days of tractarian conversion. If our 
Joshuas only could go forth to smite Amalek, 
ue could stand on the top of the hill, and hold 
up our hands in prayer for victory against the 
" heretics," whose land we piously coveted : for it 
was a '^ good land, that beyond Jordan, that goodly 
mountain, and Lebanon!" For this consummation 
we prayed daily — ^for this all Roman Catholics pray 
daily : and they will continue to pray till they enter 
the promised Canaan, and '^ mass be sung in West- 
minster Abbey !" 

Novices are sometimes interchanged: thus an 
Englishman might be sent to the Roman Novitiate. 
Some of the Jesuits at Stonyhurst passed their 
novitiate at Rome. The utility of this is obvious. 
Foreign languages are acquired without loss of time : 
not that the languages are grammatically studied in 
such circumstances; but most assuredly a facility of 
expression is therein acquired ; and we may rest 
assured that the person thus selected to go abroad 
is perfectly qualified to make the most of his 
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opportunity. No men " seize Time by the forelock^' 
with such a prompt and resolute grip as the Jesuits* 

From all that I have said, it is clear that the 
selection of a Jesuit to work in any given " yine- 
yard" — whether by the Provincial, or by the mighty 
General— *is, on most occasions, an easy matter. 

It may be thought that this general training, to 
which all are subjected alike, would necessarily pro- 
duce a similarity in the characters of all. It pro- 
duces a similarity, but no more : and yet— 

' E^ies non omDibns nna,«> 
Nee diTena tamen^-qualeiii decet ease soronim. 

The training is intended eminently to effect a 
habit of perfect obedience; for, strange to say, 
perfection in this " virtue'* is considered a preserva- 
tive against every crime which would disqualify a 
Jesuit. 

The following is the rule in all its fervour. After 
having alluded to the vow of chastity, whose model 
is to be the purity of the angels, Ignatius proceeds to 
speak of Obedience, " which all are most* to observe, 
and study to excel in — ^not only in things of obli- 
gation, but even in others — although nothing but the 
sign of the Superior's will should appear without an 
express command. They should have before their 
eyes God the Creator, and our Lord for whose sake 
obedience is yielded unto man : and, that this may 
follow in the spirit of love, and not with the pertur- 
bation of fear, care must be taken so that we may 

* Flurimum. 
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all striye with a steadfast mind not to set aside 
aught of perfection which we may be able to attain 
with Divine grace, in the absolute observance of all 
the Constitutions, and in corresponding to the pecu- 
liar design of our Institute: — and we should strenu- 
ously strain every nerve in our power in manifesting 
this virtue of obedience, in the first place to the 
Pope, and secondly to the Superiors of the Society. 
So that in all things to which obedience can extend 
with charity, we should be eagerly ready* at its 
voice, just as if it came forth from Christ the Lord, 
since we yield obedience to one who holds His place, 
and for the sake of His love and reverence — in 
anything whatever, and indeed, even a letter [of the 
alphabet] begun, being left unfinished f [at the 
word of command]. 

"Directing to that end all our powers in the 
Lord, that holy obedience be always perfect in all its 
attributes, in the execution, in the wiUj in the intel- 
lect — with great agility, spiritual joy, and perse- 
verance, performing whatever we have been enjoined 
to do — persuading ourselves that all things are 
just — rejecting every opinion and judgment of ours 
which may be contrary, with a certain blind obe- 
dience ; and this indeed in all things which are ruled 
by the Superior — wherein (as has been said) no kind 
of sin can be defined to enter. And each one should 
persuade himself, that those who live under obe- 
dience ought to allow themselves to be borne and 

* Quam promptistimu 

t Litera k nobis inchoata nee dum pcrfecta relicta. 
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ruled by Divine Providence through the Superior? 
just as if they were a carcass which may be borne in 
any direction, and permits itself to be handled in 
any manner — or like an old man's staff which every- 
where serves him, and for whatever purpose he who 
holds it in his hand, wishes to use it. For thus the 
obedient man ought to perform with alacrity of soul 
anything whatever to which his Superior may wish 
him to apply himself, for the aid of the whole body 
of the Order* — being convinced, as of a certainty, 
that he will conform to the Divine will by that 
means, rather than by any other whatever that he 
could apply, by following his own will and judg- 
ment." f 

The novice who strives to attain this perfection of 
obedience should have Divine superiors. Has the 
reader ever imagined it possible for man to expect, 
or have yielded to him, such prostrate submission as 
this rule exemplifies ? Does the reader think that 
it can possibly exist? He will say no, if he has not 
penetrated into the depths of his own mind — if he 
has not been accustomed to imagine the various cir- 
cumstances in which, as a human being, he might 
be tried, tempted, proved as by fire — and if, un- 
instructed by this species of experience open to 
all, he is yet to be convinced that the human mind 
can be brought to believe anything, when its predo- 
minant sentiments are trained to bribe the rebellious 
will to subjection. 

• Beligionis, 

t A rule of the Summary. Const. P. tI. cap. 1. 1. 

L 2 
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• No man can be more intensely conyinced than 
I am of the resistless force of Divine religion — 
God-inspired in the humble soul: an impulse that 
may have all the energetic fervour of enthusiasm, 
oombined with religious sobriety, such as Charity in 
ker sweetest mood, breathed into the heart which 
truly said— "Not /, but Christ in me!" But for 
this Divine religion I look in vain in the Jesuits. I 
found its uniiments inculcated by the spirit which 
presided over my meditations — I looked above me 
for a model ; but found it not. As the prophets of 
old, they were trained in a school ; but they became 
not prophets — and yet they would go forth as such ! 
It was a painful thing, this : to seek what one wished 
to find, and yet to seek in vain. 

Perhaps the impression was unfounded— doubt- 
less the friends of the Jesuits will think it so. The 
former I should be happy to believe, the latter I 
cannot allow to have any weight in the balance of 
&cts — of conduct, that my eyes beheld and have 
perused. 

How humanfy all things progressed in the path 
quasi Divine, will be evident in my narrative : still 
more in the history which is to give completeness to 
this exposition of the Jesuit mind. 

Let it be distinctly understood that, philosophi- 
cally, I give the Jesuits unbounded credit for the 
tact and cleverness of their system. This view of 
the matter will not recommend it to the sincere 
follower of Christ; but it may tend to place a 
momentous topic on its right footing, and give a 
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key to the secret of the rise, decline, and fall of the 
Jesuits. 

To such a Society, union is absolutely necessary- 
union of thought as well as of action. The will of 
the Superior should settle every doubt: answer 
every question, without appeal. Obedience, then, is 
the bond of union.* 

Among the many motives held forth for this 
union of thought and action, or execution, I find the 
following ih the Declarations, superadded by way of 
running commentary to the Constitutions, viz.— - 
"There are also other reasons, namely, because 
there will be for the most part literary men amongst 
us, and who will have not a little influence by 
favour with princes and men of high rank, and the 

people."t 

We will now inquire into the method of effectuatr 
ing this obedience. 

Obedience — in its ascetic acceptation — is not pecu- 
liar to the Jesuits : all monks were, or should have 
been — are, or should be obedient. Obedience in the 
Jesuit acceptation is certainly peculiar to the Jesuits^ 
and it is rendered so by the peculiar functions which 
the Jesuits have to perform. This distinction should 
be borne in mind by those who ask if the Benedic- 
tines, the Dominicans, the Franciscans, &c., do not 
vow obedience ? Bearing this distinction in mind, 

* Unio iiiagn& ex parte per Obedientise Yinculum confieitiir. 
Const. P. yiii. c. 1. 

t SuntetaliflB rationes, qualis est, qudd ut plurimiim literati enmt, 
et grati& apad principes et primarios virot, ac popalos, non pamm 
Talebimt. Const. P. viH. c 1. 
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they may quote whole treatises of Bernard, Basil, 
&c., without touching the main question. Ignatius 
himself shall tell us what sort of obedience he 
means. On the occasion of certain ^' misguided" 
mortifications and austerities, Ignatius addressed 
his celebrated Epistle, " On the Virtue of Obe- 
dience/' to his devoted followers. He begins with 
stating that obedience is the only virtue which pro- 
duces and cherishes the other virtues; that, properly 
speaking, it is the virtue of the Society, and the cha- 
racter which distinguishes its children ; that thus 
other religious orders might surpass them in fastings, 
in watchings, and in many other austere practices, 
which each of them observes piously, according to 
the spirit of their vocation ; but as to what concerns 
obedience, they ought not to yield the palm to them; 
and that their vocation obliges them to render them- 
selves perfect in that virtue. 

He then establishes, on reasons deduced from the 
Scriptures and the Fathers, three degrees of obe- 
dience. The first and the lowest consists in doing 
what is commanded. The second is, not only to 
execute the orders of the Superior, but to conform 
cur will to his. The third, to consider what is com- 
manded as the most reasonable and the best, for this 
only reason — that the Superior considers it as suck. 
In order to attain this degree so elevated — which is 
called the obedience of the understanding — he says, 
that we ought not to care whether he who commands 
is wise or imprudent, holy or imperfect ; but consider 
in him only the person of Jesus Christ : who has 
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placed His authority into his hands, in order to guide 
us ; and who, being wisdom itself, will not permit 
His minister to be* mistaken.* 

On his deathbed Ignatius exclaimed : — 

"Write! I desire that the Society should know 
my last thoughts on the virtue of obedience." I 
shall only quote one, as most of them have been 
given already. The following is significant : — 

"VI. If the Superior judges that what he com- 
mands me to do is good, and I believe that I cannot 
obey without offending God — unless that be evident 
to me — I must obey. If, however, I find a difficulty 
by some scruple or other, I will consult two or three 
persons of good sense, and I will abide by their 
opinion. But if I do not yield after that, I am very 
far from the perfection which the excellence of a 
religious state demands/'f 

This last bequest speaks out clearly enough : it 
needs no " declaration," no commentary. But a 
question arises — was there, then, a necessity to fore- 
see the circumstances in which a Jesuit might scruple 
as in teinptation ? — might fear to offend God by 
pleasing man ? — might object to sin " by virtue of 
Holy Obedience ?" In the seventh congregation of 
the Society it was decreed, that whoever said to the 
minister commanding " I will not do it," falls into a 
" reserved case :";}: — that is, a crime the absolution 

* BouHOiTits, La Tie de St. Ignace, liv, y. ^ 

t BouHouBS, La Tie de St. Ignace, lly. t. 
X Conor. 7. D. 4& Ministro qui dicit, Nolo facere, in casuxn 
incidit reflerratnm. Index Gen. In»t. S. I. 
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from which is exclusively vested in a higher fane? 
tionary of the Society. i 

I proceed to develope the philosophy of this inte- 
resting topic. 

How are the novices conquered ? — ^how are they 
made to conquer themselves ? — How are the Jesuits 
conquered ? — how do they conquer themselves ? — so 
as to execute, with hand and heart, blind in will, 
obscure in intellect, any and every command " with 
BO less eagerness than a child in the extremity <^ 
hunger obeys the voice of the nurse that calls it for 
food."* 

If all physicians and surgeons would study physi- 
ology with the perseverance that its necessity in the 
correct diagnosis and proper treatment of disease 
seems to demand, doubtless the art of medicine 
would become something like a system — imt system 
instead of a thousand. Jesuit casuistry and spiritual 
nosology are based on a most respectable know- 
ledge of mental physiology. In reading some of 
their casuists, one is astounded by the extraordinary 
minuteness of criminal distinctions, which smell of 
phosphorus, in every page. They have made a 
terrible use of the confessional. On the other hand, 
their " spiritual books '' give evidence of deep 
•thought. Take the following in the matter of dis- 
obedience : I quote it in proof of what I have said 
with regard to the sentiments in the motives to 
obedience. 

'^ If any command is abhorrent to self-esteem or 
* S. Basil, cit. ab Aquat. in^Instr. pro Saper. de Obed. 
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self-respect, the difficulty of obedience results from 
pride ; we must here apply the examination of con- 
science, meditations; and remedies are to be ad- 
ministered by considering what an empty thing is 
pride, particularly in a religious man, who professes 
a contempt for himself, and declares himself to be 
erucified to the world. If any work is imposed, or 
any office to which we feel a repugnance, the diffi- 
culty flows from an unmortified nature ; but if, on 
the contrary, we have to leave an office to which we 
are rather inclined, the difficulty emanates from the 
very same inordinate affection for that office, or a 
person with whom it brings us in contact. If the 
difficulty of the work frightens us, fortitude is de- 
ficient; and in like manner in similar cases. Let 
us humble ourselves then, and striving to attain the 
aims before us, we may gain a glorious victory over 
self.*'* 

The same renowned General of the Society thus 
explains the conquering discipline of his troops : — 

" It will be advantageous if the Superior should 
sometimes command the subject to hold himself in 
readiness to do something as yet uncertain, in two 
or three days, which, perhaps, will be against his 
will and mind, but still he should resolve in his 
mind that he will never positively consent to the 
contrary."t 

Only dimne motives are ever to be held forth, and 
yet,— 

* A QUAY. De Spir. cap. 4, 7. 

•f Id. Ad curand. anim. morb. c. 5. 
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^'Let the Superior frequently enjoin him to do 
triyial things in which he knows that the subject 
finds no difficulty, so that he may thus accustom 
him to do something towards the command of some- 
thing else ; when he has done it, let the Superior 
praise him, encourage him, &c."''^ 

Again, " Sometimes let the Superior select some- 
thing certain, in which the subject finds great diffi- 
culty, and let him tell him to prepare himself to do 
it in the course of two or three days, as if he is to 
do it by common consent. When he has done it, 
if with alacrity, let him be cheered and encouraged, 
showing him that it will come to pass by that ex- 
ample that all things will become more easy. If he 
has done it with difficulty, let his patience be praised, 
promise him victory, tell him that he may easily 
conquer, and by degrees may become stronger by 
this exercise. 

^' Let the Superior sometimes condescend so far as 
to pass oyer that order to comply with which he 
feels a great repugnance; but in so fatherly a 
.manner that the subject may understand that it was 
a pious dispensation and sweet condescension, only 
in order that he may profit by it and gain vigour, 
and after having become stronger, be able to bear 
with alacrity what is now above his strength. 
Meanwhile, although the Superior may do this on 
his part, let the subject, however, know that he has 
diminished his merit and strength, which he would 

* Aquat. De Perfect. Obed. c 6. 
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have increased if he had conquered himself with 
magnanimity."* 

To give examples of Jesuit obedience would be to 
narrate the history of the Society. 

It is the human will — considered as a cause and 
not an effect by the majority of moralists — that the 
Jesuits seem most anxious to direct ; esteeming all 
other mental phenomena as purely indifferent : that 
is, neither good nor bad in themselves, but only 
so in proportion as they are directed by a will 
quasi perverse, or qvmi right, according to their 
notions. 

In effect, the Jesuits are more philosophical than 
other ascetics. They do not strive to change nature, 
but only to direct it from one object of appetence to 
another. Thus they endeavour to sanctify (so to 
speak) ambition into what they call apostolic fer- 
.vour : thus Ignatius, from a warrior, aspired to be 
a saint. I remember reading in the Novitiate — I 
think in a Latin life of Xavier— some very striking 
remarks on this subject, the conclusions whereo^ 
may be enunciated as follows : viz., that the cha- 
racters of men were all wisely ordained for some 
purpose — ^that they were not to be radically altered 
— indeed, that was impossible — but only directed 
into a proper channel, so as to sail prosperously 
down the stream of Grace, which leads each to the 
same ends by different means. There is something 
worthy of consideration in that exposition of Jesuit- 
* Aqttav. ut ante^ 
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ethics ; and though liable to extravagant abuse, it 
is perhaps a good principle whereon to build a 
rational and religious system of education. 

Thus, whatever is altered in a man's mentality 
by the Jesuits, his ruling passion is not virtually 
changed: it is held in check — it is trained — it is 
purified — sublimated according to their notions— 
but it is still there — coiled t^ as an everlasting 
mainspring which is wound up at stated times by 
Holy Obedience, and keeps the whole system in 
accurate movement : whether laid by, like the chro- 
nometer after a voyage, in one of the ** Three 
Houses," or when — like the chronometer, again 
hung on gimbals in the cabin of the ship tempest- 
tossed on the waste of waters — he is set adrift to 
work his way in the latitude and longitude of a 
heretic-world. 

The same principle is applied to genius, talents, 
and their predilections. The whole history of 
literature in every language attests this fact: the 
Jesuits know their wants, they have the means to 
supply them, and they shape their course accord- 
ingly. 

What are the means taken to discover the real 
character of the novice ? 

I have spoken of my " general confession'* on 
entering upon my probation; but there are other 
means still to be mentioned — and these, the most 
important of all. To show how such means are ap- 
plied, I shall now draw a sketch of the various fane- 
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lionaries in the Novitiate, and describe their re- 
spective functions in operation. 

THE MASTER. 

It most be evident that the master of the novices 
fills an important office in the Society. Very pecu- 
liar tact and discernment are required in the man 
whose duty it is to discover all that is in the heart 
within, and at the same time render all that is out- 
wardly unpleasant bearable at least, if not sweet 
and palatable. From the immense importance at- 
tached to obedience, the reader must not conclude 
that perfection in this quality is absolutely " the one 
thing needful;" though, assuredly, like charity, it 
^covers a multitude of sins." There are other 
qualifications which are certainly essential in a 
Jesuit. All these qualifications constitute what is 
called a " vocation" to the Society of Jesus. These 
the master of the novices has to discover, and two 
entire yecars are allowed him for this investigation. 
Other religious confi-aternities require but one year 
for probation before the vows are taken. 

lliis simple hci alone declares something of no 
small importance in the eyes of the philosopher; and 
all will be convinced that the qualifications required 
must be both extraordinary and difficult to be dis- 
covered. If I may be permitted to express by a 
single word what the spirit of Ignatius requires in 
his novice, I say it is malleabiKiy. The master of 
the novices once said to me, ^^ I have reason to hope 
for the best, because you are so amenable — in this 
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sense, that you are easily led by the heart." This 
forced and peculiar meaning which he gave to the 
word has stamped it on my mind as a philological 
curiosity.* It is, then, a nature which is easily worked 
that is required in the novice destined to become a 
Jesuit — a gentle, confidins:, candid, ingenuous heart, 
which, like the clear still water over pure white 
sand, reflects the thoughts unspoken, but still well 
shadowed, of his Superior, as truthfully and as beau- 
tifully imaged as the pictured heavens with passing 
clouds, momentary gleams, shade mingling with 
light, towers and battlements, a cottage and a 
church, a prison and a palace, trees and sign-posts, 
cattle and labourers, children and birds of passage, 
the straight and the crooked, the hurried, the slow 
—there, on that still mirror of the lake which takes 
every impression without a murmur, and asks not 
why nor wherefore ! 

It must be difficult to find such a nature : ap- 
proximations, therefore, must satisfy where perfec- 
tion cannot be found. Here the tact and discern- 
ment of the master are constantly required. 

Again, he must be a man of great patience and 
natural kindness of disposition, to bear with all the 
little afflictions which the novices must give him, in 
spite of themselves. Doubts and fears, bitterness 
and sadness, come upon them at times, and often, — 

• Amenable — ^that may be moved, brought to answer inquiries, to 
account for actions : or may it not rather be— subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of a Mesne Lord ; to be summoned before him, adjudged by 
him; and then— subject to trial or examination. See Richardson. 
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they rush to him for aid and consolation. But if 
too many of these crotchets molest the mind — in 
other words, if a novice is " too scrupulous" — ^he will 
not do for the Society. When at Hodder, one of 
the novices disappeared rather unexpectedly — I say 
unexpectedly, because he was with us at night, and 
we only missed him at recreation. I asked a novice 

of the second year why Brother had left? The 

answer was to the following effect, and nearly in the 
very words : " Brother — was too scrupulous : 
men of strong minds are wanted; when holy obedience 
has spoken^ all doubts and difficulties should vanish^* 
I confess that I was pained for the departure of 
our friend, who was truly an amiable youth ; and I 
was by no means satisfied with the cause. How 
the report was put into circulation, or whether my 
informant was correct, I know not; but I have 
many reasons, in my own experience, for taking his 
words in their literal and fullest sense as develop- 
ing a fundamental principle of the system in ques- 
tion. To show that few other considerations, if any, 
will induce the Jesuits to deviate from the model on 
which all their men must be fashioned as to their 
essentials at least, I may state that the gentleman 
who left under the circumstances mentioned, was 
the son of a baronet. 

It is the Father of the novices who has to scru- 
tinize, advise, and pass judgment on these secret 
matters. He heard the sacramental confessions of 
the novices every Saturday, preparatory to our 
communion on the following day. If Imy particular 
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saint's day occurred during the week, we went to 
communion without going to confession ; a (ery&A 
act of contrition being considered sufficient Be- 
sides this sacramental confession, he would send for 
every novice once a week, in order to hare a private 
conversation with him as to his spiritual progresB* 
These interviews were always interesting to me, and 
they were frequently prolonged beyond the time 
which was allowed to others. Indeed, these mn 
the only occasions on which I could fully ezprett 
the thoughts that occurred to me during meditation* 
We often had very animated conversations on all 
the topics connected with a spiritual life ; and it was 
most gratifying to observe the pleasure whidk 
beamed on his countenance, at observing the tetal 
change which had taken place in me in the short 
space of a few months. 

Again, the Master of the novices must be highlj 
gifted in what is called the " discernment ofspiriti:*' 
tiiat is to say, the peculiar influences from within 
that retard or promote spiritual progress. His con* 
dusions in this matter direct his advice, and deter* 
mine the selection of books for the study of the 
novice. As I shall afterwards relate, his discern- 
ment on one occasion raised me fix>m the depths of 
bitterness to exultation : instantly, suddenly as the 
lightning-flash that lights up a hemisphere, — I 
thought the man was inspired. 

A mother's genti^ness is also requisite to inspire 
that confidence which has no secrets. In this respeet 
the man selected to guide us at Hodder left nothing 
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to desire : in unbosoming my heart to him I often 
thought of my mother. Oh ! how sweet it was to be 
thoroughly known, thoroughly understood — even as 
I was to Him from whom nothing is hid ! 

" I have now before me," says one of the Generals, 
** the true image of our novice — the more perfect 
form — but we need the reality. All my anxiety and 
difficulty consist in this, namely, how to describe the 
model and the likeness of this ideal perfection to 
which the imperfect flesh itself is to be moulded. It 
is not by himself that this novice just escaped from 
the world, and still intensely burning with its flame 
-^it is not, I say, by his own unassisted mind that he 
is fit to receive the doctrine and transcendent wisdom 
which Christ unfolds to him in the inculcation of 
self-abasement — ^an infant lately born to life cannot 
swallow hard bread. It is the duty of the mother to 
crumble the food of such a little one, and make it 
soft in her own mouth, and, as Augustin observes, 
give it to her child, afl«r having changed its nature 
in her own milk. What the mother eats, the infant 
eats ; bat as the infant is unable to eat the bread, 
the mother incarnates the bread, and by the humility 
of the breast* and the juice of the milk, feeds the 
infant with the same bread itself. 

" The Superior or Master of the novices is their 
father, mother, and nurse. His duty is to break 
the too solid bread, to grind it once more with his 
own teeth, then change it into milk and present it 
to the novice. * # * # # 

* HumUitatem mammilleB. 
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^ If the noTiee is fed with this milk, we may 
promise oarselres to find in him the virtne which is 
expected in those who are far adranced in the padi 
of religion and perfection. For, if St. Bernard 
most elegantly calls twilight the hope of the son, 
and names a flower the hope of the fruit, so in like 
manner we may call the best and perfect novice die 
hope of the best and consummate professed.** * 

THB MINISTER. 

The second fimctionary in the Novitiate is the 
Father Minister. When I went to Hodder-place, 
there was no father minister ; bat abont six months 
after my arrival one was appointed. It would appear 
that the Father Minister is nominated somewhat with 
the same view as the ^ coadjutors" of the Roman 
Catholic bishops, or " vicars apostolic" in England, 
viz., in order to succeed to the higher office in the 
event of death or other translation. He is a kind 
of immediate superintendent ; is generaUy, if not 
always, with the novices, and consequently advises 
and reprimands as he thinks fit and expedient. 
When I say reprimand, I wish it to be understood 
that there never was any harshness in the exercise 
of that function. At all events, the reprehensions 
applied to try my " spirit" were kindly and meekly 
expressed : a harsh word was never spoken in the 
Novitiate, though unpremeditated slips of the tongue 
might to a vigilant conscience occasionally assume 

t Epist. Fran. Piccolom. Prsep. Gen. S. J. 1650. 
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the fonn of uncharitableness ; in which case they 
were duly expiated by a public acknowledgment 
and penance. 

The Father Minister, then, is an additional instm^ 
ment of probation — another eye to the omniscient 
Abgus, none of whose eyes are erer asleep ; and it is 
predsely because no lute with notes melodioudy 
sweet can charm these eyes to repose, that this 
modem Argus — the Society of the Jesuits — ^fears no 
surprise ; liyes on, if not for erer. 

The Father Minister at Hodder, at his yery first 
appearance, cast a shadow on my mind and heart* 
There are natures which are attracted or repelled at 
first sight. An innocent babe will scream at the 
glance of one man, and sweetly smile at that of 
another. Surely this voice of nature — this uncon- 
querable instinct — must be oftener right than wrong. 
At least, such is my idiosyncraey ; and it was un- 
fiAYOurablyafiected by this Jesuit, the Father Minister. 
When I first raised my eyes to his countenance, I felt 
a shock similar to that of electricity, and a foreboding 
seemed to tell my heart that I could not lire with 
one whom it was impossible for me to esteem and 
to love. . He came at a time, too, when my mind 
was assailed by doubts as to my ^^ vocation ;" and I 
well remember that at tl^e sight of his features I 
thought of iiie front door by which I had entered the 
Novitiate. * 

I remember that thought. 

This may seem strange — preposterous ; but there 
are self-ideas — strong thoughts— -sweet and bitter 

M 2 
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thoughts — that stamp themselves on the mind and 
memory for ever ; to be recalled ever and anon, like 
the scenes we have witnessed — the events which con- 
stitute our history, whereby we have been made 
happy or wretched. 

I strove to overcome my repugnance to this man 
—I confessed it to the Superior — I prayed for aid — 
I tried to reason myself out of it ; but that teas the 
" rock on which I split :" reasoning was the hundred 
arms of the polypus that entangled and stifled the 
pious wish, whenever it floated within reach on my 
little "sea of troubles." I shall have to speak of 
this Jesuit again towards the close of my narrative ; 
but a few words are necessary here in order to justify 
my repugnance. Of all the Jesuits whom I met at 
Stonyhurst, this man seemed the most insincere. I 
never heard a word from his lips that could edify or 
inspire devotion — he always seemed tired in body or 
mind of something that was never to be disclosed* 
This last remark may apply to the " Fathers" gene- 
rally ; and it was to me a matter of wonder how m/en 
could have been trained as I was in the Novitiate, 
and yet be so cold, unimpassioned on the most vital 
topics of religion, as I found them ; — though, it must 
be confessed, they brightened considerably on all 
occasions when the affair^ of the Society were dis- 
cussed. Far be it from me to write aught that may 
wantonly wounc( the feelings of any one. I denounce 
the system — not the men who were kind to me : 
except so far as they are inseparable from it. I pity 
them; therefore have I undertaken to attempt a 
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dissection of that system, which, amongst all its 
other contortions, wrenchings, and twistings of the 
human heart and mind, renders even the godlike 
virtue of brotherly love and human kindness sus- 
picious in its manifestations 

Aversions must necessarily occur at times among 
men living together : the mysterious influences that 
make the most vigorous plant droop to decay in a 
single day, a single hour, may have their representa- 
tives in the human heart. We are not always the 
same : the plant of love has its Spring, Summer, 
Autumn^ and Winter; and though its seasons are 
subject to considerable perturbations, still, doubtless, 
in every heart its Spring and Summer are well 
remembered. 

Against the aversions alluded to, I And certain 
" cures" prescribed by Aquaviva in his instruction for 
the Superiors of the Society. The patient " must be 
stimulated by the confessor, and he is not to be per- 
mitted, as in other imperfections, to delay in over- 
coming his aversion, in discarding all bitterness, and 
in being reconciled to his brother, persuaded as he 
must be that neither his prayers nor other actions 
can be such as they should be, unless this imperfec- 
tion be amended. The Superior must see that he be 
reconciled as soon as possible with his brother, and 
must by no means permit — should the thing ever 
occur — that the common signs of salutation, conversa- 
tion, and duty, or the like, be reciprocally withheld. 
« * « « « 

" Let the Superior speak to the brother who is the 
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object of ayersion, in order that the latter, although 
innocent of any cause of offence, should, neverthe- 
laM, overcome evil with good, should humble himself^ 
be the first to go and blandly address the delinquent, 
and by all means entice him to brotherly loye. In 
fine, let the Superior, or any other mediator, settle 
the matter entirely and without delay." "^ 

In the life of Ignatius, a curious instance of this 
aversion is related, together with its sudden core, 
by the magic of the eyes. I must preface the anec- 
dote by a few remarks. Of all the &ces that the 
limner's art has handed down to posterity, afi the 
compendious records of the renowned or notorious 
dead, that of Ignatius of Loi^ola always seemed, 
and seems still to me, unlovable among the least 
lovable. I have before me now a well executed 
engraving of his miniature, and it produces the same 
repugnance that I felt in the Novitiate, without the 
pious wish to overcome the feeling. And yet ^^he 
could bend the minds of his followers in whatever 
direction he pleased." 

RiBADENEYBA was young, and not very r^nlar 
n<^ prudent; his extravagance went so far as to shake 
off iJie yoke of obedience, and to feel so strong a 
repugnance to Ignatius, that he could not bear 
£he sight of the holy Father: such was his secret 
aversion. 

Ignatius sent for him one day, and only said two 
or three words to him. In the instant, Ribadeneyra 
threw himself at his feet^ and bursting into tears, 
* Aquay.— De impat. Sc a^eisio. 2, et seq. 
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exclaimed — " I will do. Father ! I will do whatever 
you like ! "* 

In mj case the cause was too deep, too continuous 
to admit of a radical cure : the disease was organic. 
With the exception of my Superior — the Master of 
the novices — no Jesuit that I conversed with left a 
pleasing impression on my mind. Doubtless, obe- 
dience under such circumstances would indeed have 
had " great merit ;" but my faith in the possibility of 
thus rendering myself acceptable to God, was too 
weak for a Jesuit. 

I must do justice to the immediate object of my 
*^ aversion/' by stating, that on one occasion he 
jocosely animadverted on the "prevarication and 
equivocation" of certain English Jesuits during the 
times of persecution ; including, or directly alluding 
to, Parsons and Garnet, if I remember rightly. 
But though this was only '* in jest," still I felt in- 
clined to open my heart to the man : even for that 
candour which, by a little charitable twisting, might, 
to " the simplicity of the dove," seem not to be " the 
cunning of the serpent." 

Had I gone among these men as an enemy, I 
would now suspect my impressions ; but I went as a 
friend, as a passionate admirer: and surely it was 
scarcely my &ult, if the peculiarities of their minds 
did not please me — veluti BaJbinum •polypus Hagrut I 

THE PORTER. 

The porter was one of the novices of the second 
* fiouHOURB — ^Vie d' Ignaee, Ut. tL 
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year. He continued in office for some time : there 
were but three different porters during my year* 
All the general and particular orders of the Superior 
came through him ; and, though without any power 
resulting from his office, he directed, as we have 
seen, all the movements of the novices during the 
public works. He was expected to be more watchful 
over himself, because he was porter, in addition to his 
being a novice of the second year : which was itself 
an influential motive to perfection in all the duties of 
a novice. He was expected to give an account of 
all the novices — to report any public infringement of 
the rules. Whatever was needed by the novices was 
to be asked from him ; whether clothing, shoes, pens, 
ink, and paper. These were always liberally sup- 
plied; in accordance with that part of one of the 
rules of the Constitutions, which enjoins every Jesuit 
"freely to give what he has freely received:" a 
doctrine which it is difficult to reconcile with the 
educational revenue derived by the Jesuits in most 

parts of the world 

The porter was thus, as it were, housekeeper in 
the establishment. He rose first, and went to bed 
last ; after having bolted the outer doors, put out the 
fire and the lights, and wound up the pious old 
clock on the stated days. That old clock ! I think 
I hear it now clicking its on-for-ever and contented 
pulse, as its obedient children passed by, but never 
greeting it with a friendly look. It stood on the 
landing, opposite the door of the dormitory, close to 
that of the chapel : we therefore passed it frequently ; 
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but if I did not see its face in the first days of 
my first retreat, I have never seen it: and yet I 
often think of that good old clock — that venerable 
old clock I 

MONITORS. 

Every novice had his monitor. Sunday-schools 
and union-schools, and likewise the Methodists, have 
made the word monitor quite familiar to the lan- 
guage ; but its original philological meaning has not 
been preserved. The Jesuits, and, I believe, the 
Methodists, use it pretty much in its strictest sense : 
certainly it means something in the Novitiate. 

The monitors were appointed by the Superior. At 
certain times — for these were not perpetual curacies 
— all the novices were ordered to the Refectory just 
before " Manual Works." They stood around, and 
the porter at the end of the room, with a paper in 
his hand, read off, in Latin, the appointment of all 
the minor functionaries by name : — the waiters for 
the week, the readers, the monitors reciprocally, 
and the porter^ if the will of the Superior had put 
a period to his functional existence : and that would 
be the first intimation he would have of the super-' 
sedeas issued against its continuance. Power, over 
mind or body, is pleasant to the human heart. We 
soon habituate ourselves to the possession ; and how- 
ever unselfish we are, it will be found, if we probe 
the heart, that we never part with it without some 
** trifling " reluctance. Ignatius knew this : the 
Jesuits know it ; and so they habituate the novice to 
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this bitterness by times : for no one knows how loi^ 
he is to discharge any o£Bce. As is the porter ia 
the Novitiate, so is the Jesuit everywhere. No 
handwriting on the wall forewarns him of his fate : 
with the shriek of the prey-bird, or the stunning 
crash of the whirlwind, " Othello's occupation *8 
gone !" The highest are levelled to the lowest, and 
beneath them ; the most glorious plume is snatched 
from the cap of one, to be placed in that of another : 
miscrupulouslyy unhesitatingly, suddenly, by Holy 
Obedience : — 

" ^— hinc apicem npaz 
— ^- enm stridore aeuto 
Sttstulit : hie posuisse gaadet.** 

The duty of the monitor is to remark any irrego* 
larity in the novice whose monitor he happens to be, 
and to admomdi him of it at the appointed time. I 
think this occurred twice a week. As I have said 
before, the porter gave the signal by his "Deo 
gratias." The novice then went to his monitor (who 
should be in his cell in readiness), scratched the cur- 
tain, entered as soon as permission was given, and 
with downcast eyes said " Deo gratias." His 
monitor mentioned whatever he had observed amiss 
in his conduct; concluding with "Deo gratias," 
which was a dismissal, and then went to his own 
monitor: if he had not already received his admo- 
nition. This was a painfiil duty to perform ; parti* 
colarly if you had to admonish one considerably 
older than yourself, as was my case. I fulfilled the 
duty once, and I think but once. I took refuge in 
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that conceatratioQ of the heart and mind which 
strivesy at least, to see no evil in others : a consum* 
mation to which all may in a great measure attain, 
if we anatomize our own heart and its suggestions. 
The novice, when admonished, was expected to 
seceive the admonition with grateful humility, and 
resolve to avoid the fault admonished. Of course, 
no question was asked as to the when f or why 9 of 
the time and reason of the objected imperfection : 
you listened, but never rejoined. 

If the monitor had observed nothing, he said 
•'Deogratias." 

" To the greater glory of God !" was the end held 
Ibrth to us, in all that we were taught to think, to 
fieel, to do; and it was certainly not impossible to 
ocmsole our nettled self-love with *^ hanc veniam peti- 
musque damusque vicissim " — " we give and take" — 
sanctifying the worldly motto with an aspiration in 
** the spirit of holy Father Ignatius." 

In a state of primitive Christianity — or among the 
Jesuits if they could reproduce that golden age,— 
how beautifiil would be that reciprocal anxiety, or 
rather solicitude, for each other's spiritual welfare ! 
But when one has felt, as I have, the fearful tempta- 
tions of bitter thought which the practice multiplies 
for poor humanity — already sufficiently tempted — ^it 
requires but little reasoning to convince us that it 
subserves the unalloyed selfishness of the Society, 
much more than the cause of religious amendment 
in the individual '< He who toucheth pitch," it is 
written, ^* shall be defiled therewith" — there are 
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defiling things in our nature which not even the 
Jesuits can sanctify by the end of their application. 

True, the novice is aware of this regulation before 
he enters into probation ; but the previous knowledge 
of their existence does not diminish the pang or the 
poison of the sting of the musquitoes in the pestilen- 
tial swamps of America^ when the traveller feeh their 
sting, or hears their sepulchral serenade : a thousand 
times more annoying than the silent sting. 

To an honest man — to a generous heart, counsel, 
advice, a friendly admonition must always he accept- 
able : " a word to the wise" should be the motto of 
every man, because every man should strive to attain 
the perfection of his state ; but by rendering such 
reprimands the result of a systematic espioncLge (I 
rejoice that there is no English word to express it), 
you open the way to unholy selfishness in its 
deadliest rancour, precisely because it can work 
unseen as the blast of pestilence. 

Of what import will it be, if I admit that all 
things may be endured for the sake of Him who 
endured all things for us? Let those things be 
endured as He endured them, namely, when they 
came upon Him as man — but let us not lead our- 
selves into temptation whilst we pray to be delivered 
firom evil I 

Perhaps my conclusions would have been different, 
had I beheld better effects of the training than it was 
xny misfortune to witness : had I seen a pure, morti- 
fied spirit in the Fathers generally— an honest con- 
sistency with the dazzling models of my daily medi- 
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tatioDS. But I looked around in vain : I waited in 
vain — my gorgeous dreams dissolved in the presence 
of the sad reality, I therefore am compelled to 
admit that I was constantly " tempted" to think the 
** Fathers" with whom I associated — whose looks, 
eyes, and words I could study — as eminently self- 
seekers : men of an association ; not of the ^^ Con- 
stitutions," where these described my model. 

This impression was never thoroughly overcome ; 
and the last interview with the Provincial, when I 
made known my determination to leave, engraved on 
my mind what had only been traced or sketched 
before : it will be given in full in its proper place. 

Training gives the Jesuit power to do what other 
men cannot do— as it does to the acrobat, the 
tumbler, the equestrian : what the latter effect in the 
brute muscle and limb, the former display in mind 
and morals. All have, doubtless, motives strong 
enough to rouse the most uncompromising exertion. 
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CHAPTER XL 

GAMES. — ^RECBBATION* — BOBBSOKAmT DUTIBS. 

This is a strange Gombinatiom of topics : it will no^ 
however, appear so very strange at '^ the end of the 
chapter." The Jesuits do nothing in vain : at least 
without an object ; and their ^ Philosophy in sport " 
is as admirably devised as it is» in the long nuv 
perfectly successful. In effect their whole system 
is a gigantic speculation— a cunning stratagem— ^s 
splendid deceit — a most bewitching artifice. And 
yet, like the conjuror, it is by natural means that 
they exhibit supernatural manifestations. Whatever 
be the mental deficiencies of the Jesuits, like Igna- 
tius himself, he must have, he has, tact — such tact, 
precisely, as a tiger would acquire were its original 
cunning modified and trained by the patient, wise, 
discreet elephant. Such a result would evidently 
be a remarkable phenomenon — in zoology ; and such 
is the Jesuit-mind in psychology — nothing more, 
nothing less. The Jesuits are terrible^ because they 
are natural. ' We do not habitually fear the devil as 
much as we do a bad man — and a child can tell you 
the reason. 
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Mj admiration of the wonderful adaptSnlity of 

the human mind has been so vastly increased by the 

study of these men and their system, that I have 

great pleasure m returning the favour^ by enabling 

others to deal fairly with them : to do them justice, 

as honest Milton, in ^^ Paradise Lost/' seems to have 

nutended by his goi^eous development of Satan and 

Ids awful theory. They are conscious of their 

^^devemess." Perhaps one of the best specimens of 

karmkss Jesuits was my old friend the Master of the 

novices at Hodder ; and yet the following incident 

Vftther staggered my esteem of this gentleman — it 

tu^ested ^^ temptations." The reader shall judge. 

One day I was ordered to mend a torn leaf of the 

missal. I required some India-rubber: there was 

none to be had. I suggested a piece of bread as a 

substitute. He accordingly led me to the kitchen, 

seized a loaf, and taking a knife in his hand he cut a 

(dice, not in the usual way, towards the breast, but 

from him; observing, "Remember, Brother Stein- 

metz, le Jesuite coupe, mcds il ne se coupe pas^ — " the 

Jesuit cuts, but he takes care not to cut himself." 

He smiled — I did the same — ^but I certainly wished 

he had forgotten the maxim. At the end of my 

work» however, he partly did away with the bad 

impression by delicately praising my work ; adding — 

** Qui dedit tibt pietatem^ dedit et scientiam " — " He 

who gave thee piety, gave thee also skill" The 

latter anecdote certainly shows a delicate perception 

of the pleasant and beautiful, if the former does not 

point to an acknowledged and systematic craft : still 
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it seemed to me as if any clergyman should say (in 
jest, of course, which makes the matter worse), " Do 
as I say, not as I do," 

But cool cleverness is essential to a Jesuit — a 
patient cleverness united to a soul possessed in 
patience — whose joy at success is subdued, and 
whose annoyance at failure has no voice. Means 
were given to us in the Novitiate to acquire this 
frame of mind. We played at backgammon, chess, 
and draughts. I know not whether dice, and so 
absorbing a game as chess, are conducive to ^^ holy 
living ;" but I do not know that the former, at least, 
are positively forbidden to the priest by the Council 
of Trent ; and I also know that we found them very 
useful in curbing the temper, and in giving us nume« 
rous opportunities to afflict, mortify, contund, the 
spirit — the rebellious spirit 

Our times of play were the recreation-days. Al- 
though these days came round every week pretty 
regularly, still they were occasionally stopped ; and 
they were always announced by the porter in the 
usual way, thereby giving us to understand that they 
did not come as a matter of course. 

We also played at football, and here slight ebulli- 
tions of temper were sometimes seen ; but the re- 
pentant brother, on his knees in the Refectory, was 
sure to make ample amends for his misdemeanor. 

I have felt the pleasure of apologizing for an un- 
premeditated word of anger, and I have experienced 
the pain of receiving such an apology, mingled though 
it was with pleasure ; but I had neither pleasure nor 
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ptm when I beheld a brother kneeling, and heard 
Urn confissB a tnTial contradiction, and felt the kiss 
of his lips on my £eet: <mly then reminded (not that 
J had been offended), bat that ht had committed a 
fiult against brotheilj love ! I had neither pleasure 
nor pain on such occasions : I was simply hwmUed 
-^loweied still more in my own estimation — more 
Kilned — mcHe contrite. 

Tndj there is something of heaven in this gene- 
rons humility of the heart, expiating all its guilt in a 
ooUe admowkdgment, by loving-kindness prompted, 
and with Christian simplicity expressed. 

Becreation superseded manual works and the lec- 
tme, so that it lasted about three hours ; sometimes 
in the forenoon, sometimes in the afternoon, when 
we now and then went out for a walk in the vicinity. 

The porter announced the order to that effect. 
We made ready as expeditiously as possible, by doff- 
ing our cassocks and donning our coats, — ^and great 
ooats in winter, — ^putting on thick shoes, and taking 
oar sticks and hats : thus equipped, we walked de- 
murely to the recreation-room, said the usual <' Ave 
Maria" kneeUng, and then went and stood in a line 
opposite the door which opened into the garden — ^for 
I must repeat that we never went through the front 
door of the Novitiate except twice: once on entering 
fiir the first time, and then on depardng fix)m the 
gates of probation. Standing in a line, then, presently 
die porter appeared, and stood on the steps of the 
door, with a paper in his hand. This was a list of 
the different companies into which we were divided; 

N 
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generally a second-year novice was in each company ; 
the novice first named had the company in charge. 
When each company was named it filed off, the leader 
rehearsing the Litany of the Virgin Mary in Latin, 
and his companions answering the ^* Ora pro nobis** 
in sonorous cadence. As this Litany has been men* 
tioned before, I may state, for the information of the 
reader, that it consists chiefly of eighteen laudatory 
epithets of the Virgin, as the mother " of the Creator," 
** of the Saviour," and *' of Divine Grace." Next 
follow thirteen incongruous and middle-age metaphors 
or tropes, expressive of certain mystic qualities which 
Romanticism has ascribed to the " Queen of Heaven." 
She is then stated to be the " health of the sick," the 
" refuge of sinners," the " consolatrix of the afliicted,'* 
the ^'aid of Christians;" and the Litany winds up 
with invoking Mary as the queen of angels, patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors, virgins, and of 
all the saints. 

It is repeated rapidly, and the sound reminds one 
of that husky guttural note with which the palanquin- 
bearers of the East supply the place of a pedometer, 
and kill monotony : to their own satisfaction, at least, 
if not to that of the traveller. 

The list was in Latin, the Litany was in Latin, and 
we talked Latin for the first hours of recreation, on all 
occasions. To those whose tongues are habitually 
tied, I doubt not that Hebrew or Chinese would soon 
be sufficiently mastered as a vehicle of thought when 
the ordinary locomotive of the mind is forbidden " to 
run." Few of us found much difficulty in conversing 
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fluently, particularly as our topics were invariably 
spiritual or Jesuitico-historical, and of course most, if 
not all, our reading in the Novitiate was in Latin. 
Generally the Father Minister was in one of the com- 
panies, and he was often in mine. There were three 
or four in each company — very seldom only two. 
The object of this is evident — the conversation of two 
is much more likely to become irregular than that of 
three. 

I was once reminded of the wisdom of this regula- 
tion. It happened that two of us — another novice 
and myself— were permitted to go out without the 
usual third. From one thing to another, our conver- 
sation — according to the usual phases of that social 
Proteus— turned on the noble sacrifices that have 
been made for the sake of religion ; and I charitably 
alluded to one of our brothers, who, being the son of 
a nobleman, was content with exchanging that high 
honour for the obscurity of the Novitiate. My com- 
panion, to my great surprise, treated the idea very 
lightly, informing me that the novice alluded to was 
only a younger son of a nobleman not very rich. 

But not stopping here, he very lucidly explained 
how lie had made a much greater sacrifice by leaving 
considerable property in the world. 

*^ After all," said I, '^ perhaps it does not matter 
much what we have left in the world, provided we 
have left our self-will there also." 

Thus I managed to give the conversation another 
turn ; for it was evidently not very edifying on that 
tack. I did not report the error, though doubtless 

k2 
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I ought to have done so. Let me now make amends 
for my irregnlarity by a few remarks flowing directly 
^m the subject. 

People are apt to lay too much stress on what 
•* converts" resign for the sake of religion. For my 
part, I value their mental much more than their bodily 
sacrifice. Philosophers of old — pagan philosopher*— 
have shown their contempt for riches in many a beau- 
tiful anecdote. I am aware that their motives have 
been unkindly called in question by the modems ; but 
if we undertake to find out the motives of men with- 
out decided proofs of their tendency, we may oflfend 
as mudi against true morality as against logic. 

Again, how many men have thrown up most lucra- 
tive employment, with the certainty of vast pecuniary 
inconvenience before them, when merely their «e^ 
boe has been wounded by an insulting word of their 
employer ? 

The love of literature, of music, the love of women, 
of the bottle, has seduced thousands into desperate 
resolutions, fraught with worldly ruin. 

I do not suggest these hints by way of depreciating 
tiie ^ great sacrifices" in question, but simply to show 
that they are at most but negative criteria, if there be 
such things in the chaos of mind. 

The poor labourer, who, despite the bitterness of 
the hour — pinching poverty — ^with many a little one 
beside him to feed, and but little to feed their criftving 
mouths withal — ^unpitied by the rich man whose man- 
sion is inconvenienced by the siffht of his humble cot- 
tage hard by — such an outcast of men — so desperately 
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tried in the fire of temptation — if he can feel his 
honest heart beat with devotion, can look up to 
Heaven — can think sweetly of his merciful good 
God, saying, ^^Thy will be done!" then is there 
a sacrifice indeed: a whole burnt-offering whose 
odour ascends undeviating, unscattered, unspent, to 
the judgment-seat of God ! 

Still, perhaps, taking a worldly view of the ques- 
tion, the novice just alluded to, and those who are 
interested in "conversions," may be very right in 
estimating them according to pounds, shillings, and 
pence ; as the computation is thereby rendered ex- 
tremely easy to all. 

Guided by a sort of traditionary map, we always 
managed to avoid other companies, though we frt" 
quently contrived to reach the outer gate about 
the same time, so great was the punctuality of our 
leader* 

We were not allowed to speak with another codh 
pany if we ever fell in with one — nor with any one 
else we might meet : we merely raised our hands to 
our hats in salutation, and silently passed on. We 
were not even allowed to speak to the scholastici of 
the seminary on such occasions. 

All seemed happy as we set out, particularly during 
the summer months ; and very often, as soon as the. 
Litany was concluded, one of the company would, 
burst into a fit of laughter ! — a sort of pent-up torrent- 
like full-heartedness that could not be resisted any. 
longer. This must not remind the reader of what 
Cicero says of the ancient augurs of Rome when 
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they got together :* at least I should be very sorry 
to bear the remark paralleled to the incident just 
described. 

We went as much as possible by unfrequented 
paths : by the river's bank and its beautiful vale ; or 
through the meditative woods, where the love-notes 
of the summer-birds oft recalled, to my affliction, that 
true and real inspiration of heaven — music and song: 
which, in our solitude I rarely heard, except in dreams 
of the night. When we were permitted to go to the 
church at the college, to be present at high mass on 
the great festivals, the sound of the organ was ravish- 
ing, ecstatic. To the sensual, music may be sweety 
but to the spiritual it is divine : a child of the imagi- 
nation, it is maimed and crippled by grossness. 

In our walks we were careful to preserve " custody 
of eyes," and we rarely saw the faces of those whom 
we met. I shall never forget the pang that shot 
through my frame, when once, on passing a stile, I 
inadvertently raised my eyes and beheld — ^a hand- 
some woman ! 

It required some days for me to recover from this 
shock; and I must say that the Superior perfectly 
convinced me, at last, that ** 'twas quite natural." 
Mark, here, a curious fact. In my contemplations 
my soul was frequently in company with the beauties 
of the saints — to the present time I am sometimes 
reminded oi familiar faces ; but I was happy in those 
visions. Was it the idea alone that there was no 

* Namely, that they could not look each other in the face without 
smiling at the deceit they practised. 
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danger ia the latter case, and some in the former, 
that thus changed bliss into misery? 

It was during recreation that we were often sent 
on our missionary duties — particularly on Sundays. 

Once for all, I will now state, that considerable 
relaxations are made in the Novitiate in England. 
Novices in the Roman Novitiate have, I was told, a 
much harder time of it. I remember one particular 
instance of its severity was, the custom for one of the 
novices to eat his dinner at the gate with the lowest 
beggars of Rome ; who were fed there, apparently In 
order to give the novices one trial more. By the 
Constitutions the novice is required to go on a pil- 
grimage, to attend for the space of a month in some 
hospital, and to teach the Christian doctrine to the 
children of the poor. We had only the last duty 
to perform at Hodder. Hereafter, when *'mass is 
sung in Westminster Abbey,'' doubtless our English 
novices will go on a pilgrimage, and attend at some 
hospital, in their picturesque cassocks, walking de- 
murely, keeping custody of eyes, and working miracles 
by edification. 

The Jesuits have established a school for the poor 
near the college ; and the novices instruct the children 
in the Romish faith. Besides this general collection^ 
we went to various poor families, and catechised the 
little ones who were assembled for the purpose. To 
judge from the crowds I saw at mass on the first 
Sunday I spent at the college, the Roman Catholics 
in the vicinity are very numerous ; and, doubtless, are 
annually increased in numbers, if not in fervour : for 
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the CathoUe or Universal Church delights in numben^ 
mere numerical force being an essential ** of the tnw 
church.^ It is, indeed, remarkable, that the Roman 
church, like the Roman republic and empire of old^ 
should be satisfied with nothing short of universal 
power! And it is also a curious fact, that as the 
tough Germans of old gave the first mighty blow to 
the latter, so has a tough German of modem times 
given another such blow to the former : a blow, from 
the efiects of which she will never recover; any 
more than her predecessor in tyranny, injustice, and 
craft. 

If tyranny, injustice, and craft be crimes against 
.the mere body of man, that called for a mighty and 
lasting retribution, why should the retribution for 
similar crimes against his soul be lessened in extent, 
or shortened in duration? .... It cannot be ! 
The men of Rome exult in this '^ reaction," as they 
call it, which is making ** St. Mary's, at Oscott,* a 
true "refiigium peccatorum," a refiige of sinners. 
But, perhaps, from among the very men whose 
captive chains clank in their triumphal thanks- 
giving, there will be shot the "lethalis arundo," 
the deadly arrow, that will pierce and cling to the 
side of their "Mother Church" in the appointed 
time. It is not children that they are receiving, 
but full-grown men, who have been accustomed most 
pertinaciously " to think for themselves." They, 
began with being reformers; and it must be con- 
fessed with some of the boldness of reformers. Will 
they be content to '^change their skins?" — to become 
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sheep, from having been, as it were, wolves? — to 
smother the cunning and the clever thought, whicjt 
seems so flattering to one's own vanity, in the 
cold, dead ashes of papal infitllibility? We shall 
see* 

On our return from* our walk and missicmarj 
duties, we began the Litany again, just as we 
entered the outer gate ; and as we walked slowly on 
departing from and returning to the Novitiate, we 
generally finished before we reached the steps afore- 
said. We went to the recreation-room, said the 
^^ Ave Maria," deposited our sticks, &c., put on our 
cassocks, and, if not otherwise ordered, we might 
remain in our cells, or walk in the garden ; but we 
generally assembled altogether, on the same days, in 
the recreation-room, or in the garden, for con- 
versation : the porter announced the termination of 
the hour prescribed for Latin conversation. 

For our missionary duties we were directly and 
indirectly prepared; indirectly, by all our reading; 
and directly, by the short sermons which every 
novice in his turn had to compose and deliver ; and 
by a course of Christian doctrine which was read in 
class. The book was in French, and each novice, 
when his turn came round, standing at the end of 
the recreation-room, translated it into English, aa 
if he were reading an English book. Time waa 
given to prepare for the lecture; and some of the 
novices^ I remember, gave the viva voce translation 
with copriderable neatness and elegance. The 
Superior was always present, and he sometimes put- 
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questions to the novices on the topic discussed in 
the hooky which was written by a Jesuit. 

The morality of the catechism which we read at 
Hodder was, as far as I remember, that of Roman 
Catholics in general ; nor do I think there was any- 
thing read to us from it contrary to the notions of 
Christians in general on questions of simple morally. 
I must state that the passages read were appointed 
by the Superior; and we never had the book on any 
other occasions but those when we had to read over 
the passages preparatory to translation. The time 
given was barely sufficient for the work, much less to 
read more ; even if we would do violence to conscience 
by reading without permission, which, of course. Was 
contrary to rule. 

Our sermons were short discourses— delivered vivna 
voccy in like manner — on the virtues and vices, from 
texts of Scripture selected by the Superior. A 
short, clever model of the discourse was given to 
us, to be committed to memory and imitated as 
closely as possible; and we had to rehearse the 
model before delivering our imitation. We had 
also to compose and deliver longer sermons after 
the great retreat — a list of the subjects with the 
preacher^s name being deposited for inspection on a 
table in the dormitory. On this table, I may men- 
tion, by the way, were a few books ; to read which^ 
general permission was given. These books were 
small pious tracts, the only one of them worth men- 
tioning being a life of Segneri, a renowned preacher 
of the Society. 
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There was a library in the dormitory containing 
two or three hundred volumes of miscellaneous spi- 
ritualitj', which, however, we were not permitted to 
read without express leave from the Superior ; but, 
as we had to dust these books occasionally, I re- 
member having seen among them a copy of the 
Bible and the sermons of Bourdaloue. 

We delivered our sermons without gesture, keeping 
custody of eyes, after the manner of the last-named 
celebrated orator.* 

A sermon, or the catechism, or a translation from 
Cyprian, alternated in the aflemoons, twice or thrice 
a week. The sermon was generally criticised by the 
Superior, or the minister when he was appointed; 
and sometimes keenly — I suppose " to try the spirit.** 

From what I have said the reader will judge what 
care is taken to prepare the novice for his future 
functions. Indeed, with the Romish priesthood in 
general, divinity is not an afterthought — is not a 

* I was told an interesting anecdote of this celebrated preacher. 
As it was related in the NoTitiate, I suppose we may rely on its 
aathenticity. 

On one occasion Bourdaloub had to preach a sermon on some 
very serious topic — I was not told what — and had retired to his room 
for bis previous meditation. 

Being a few minutes beyond the appointed hoar, he was sent for-* 
when lo ! they found him with a fiddle in his hand, scraping a lively 
air, to which he was dancing with all his might and merriment! Oa 
being surprised, he said : — " Pardon me ! brothers ; but the fact is^ 
I was so depressed in spirits by the terrible subject, that I have been 
striving to roose my heart by this little foolery." 

It is said he neyer preached a more powerful sermon than the one 
which followed <* this little foolery." 
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matter left in a great measure to individiial pie^^ 
honesty, and zeal; but a first necessi^ : a kind of 
mother's milk which is imbibed betimes. Hence the 
tenacity with which the Roman fiuth sticks to the 
mind — a tenacity which gains strength with e^ezj 
year of the mind's growth* It is a well-concocted 
system, adapted to suit eyery weakness of the homaa 
mind; which it knows how to exalt into the sem- 
blance of strength, by ailment and example suited 
to every capacity. The like principle is not lem 
evident in Mahomedanism ; whose tenets are in- 
culcated and practices enforced, in the earliest youdi 
of the believer. A hatred of all other religions ia 
sedulously imbibed by the follower of Mahobobt, as 
by the Roman Catholic ; and the Koran is decMedly 
a parallel to infdUibiUty, Man is the puppet of both 
superstitions : both are contrived to mystify hb mind 
with similar illusions, in the many outward practices 
which evolve its inward graces. 

I must not forget to call the reader's attention to 
another means of preparation in the Novitiate for 
the "sacred functions" — I mean meditation. To 
me it is a matter of wonder that the Jesuits are not 
all orators — extemporaneous orators. Truly, if all 
meditate according to the plan set down by Igna- 
tius, they can never lack ideas. But sincerity, and 
earnestness are the founts of eloquence— certainly 
of sacred eloquence : as the word means, it is speeeh 
out of the heart. 

Perhaps, however, all things doy on the mind as 
on the palate, in time. And who shall give life to, 
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the heart when all its sympathies are no longer felt— 
or lie inactive till the will of self-interest or of a party 
shall commaqd them to feel as they were wont ? Let 
it die, and be dead for ever — if it cannot live to its 
God and humanity^ constant and true in word and 
deed I 

If I may be permitted to speak of myself, I 
will say that, when 1 left the Novitiate, it would 
have been an easy matter for me to preach a sermon 
extemporaneously on most of the topics of Christian 
morality; and I record the &ct with candour and 
thankfi^efls, that the habit of meditation acquired 
in the Novitiate gives me great facility in riveting 
my mind to any subject su^ested by the will or 
the fancy: and for any length of time without 
^ distraction." 
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. CHAPTER XIL 

EFFECTS OF THE TRAINING. 

There are certain hardy bulbous plants in my gar- 
den which I have repeatedly removed, even when in 
full flower, from one bed to another, as fancy directed, 
for the sake of a pleasing contrast. Despite the trans- 
plantation, these plants have flourished as vigorously 
as ever, after every removal. I feel a kindred affec- 
tion for these plants. Their hearty acquiescence and 
submission in every fate, and apparent determination 
"to do their best" in all circumstances, I cannot 
help associating and comparing in idea with my own 
career through life. Perhaps, however, my transplan- 
tation to the Jesuit-Novitiate is the one which 
will outlive in my memory every other : in recalling 
that period of my life, I seem to contemplate another 
self, distinct from my present individuality. This 
statement will, I trust, exonerate me from the charge 
of egotism in speaking of myself. I wish to contri- 
bute a few striking facts to the mysterious science of 
mind — to psychology — nothing more; and I trust 
that the reader will not accuse me of vanity in the 
exposition. I have far higher aims and intentions. 
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In Other respects, history furnishes examples similar, 
if not identical^ of such transplantation — among the 
rest Alcibiades, the Athenian, leaving the delights 
of Athens, conformed with the rules and regulations 
of the ancient Jesuits of Greece : the hard, tough, un- 
compromising Spartans. 

Robert db' Nobili, the Jesuit, became a Brahmin 
among Brahmins — conforming with all their ceremo- 
nies and customs:* — but he was a Jesuit — and the 
parallel diverges. 

Nevertheless, the malleability of the human mind 
is evident. I may, then, describe the effects of 
Jesuit- training on my mind after six months' proba- 
tion. To enable the reader to judge of its extent a 
retrospect is necessary : I must give him an idea of 
what I was before I underwent the operation. 

After spending nearly six years in England — ^years 
of intense application and mental industry — I took 
ship for America. I spent my twenty-first birthday 
in an island in the Western Archipelago. With the 
remnant of a ruined fortune I resumed my travels, 
visited several of the islands, returned to the United 
States, crossed the Atlantic once more to France, 
travelled the continent, and finally, in the following 
year, took refuge in London : possessing very little 
more than hopes wherewith to meet " the evil of the 
day." 

From an enthusiastic student, I had become as 
enthusiastic '^ a man of the world." But in the midst 
of the whirlpool into whose eddies I unscrupulously 
♦ Jouyency, HUt. S. I. p. 6, 1. 18. 
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Tentared, thoughts of my previous ^' vocation" rose up 
ever and anon, like the buoyant remnants of a 
wreck which has gone down, suddenly rising and 
adriking the sides of the forlorn mariners who dread 
their violence more than that of the raging waves. 
My forlorn condition in London was interpreted, 
as I have said in the Introduction, into a judg- 
ment of Heaven against my prevarication — hence 
my self-love was gratified by this providential cha- 
racter which my poverty assumed; and, as my in- 
tentions were honest and hcmourable, I never gave 
my poverty a thought as to its having influenced 
me in the least: besides^ the reception of one of 
the first Jesuits, Bobadilla, by Ignatius himself, 
was, so far at least, quite identical with mine. 
Certainly, in ofiering a refiige to merit of every kind, 
die Jesuits are the most extensive patrcms in exis- 
tence! 

The reader's imagination can now easily picture to 
itself the e&cts of a sudden introduction to the world 
firom the strict seclusion of a Romish college on a 
mind, all whose studies had tended to invest it wkh 
die keenest sensibility, the most passionate admiration 
of die beautifiil in nature, in art, and, I will add^ in 
woman. 

These effects, these habits, did they not tempt the 
mind to cast ^^ a longing, lingering look behind " as I 
journeyed up the winding paths of that, to me, 
.heaven-indicated Sinai ? What ! a mere ^ philo- 
aepher^' this week, mingling in the gay and sad 
scenes of London's gorgeous wealth and heart-rending 
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penury — and, the next week, a *'true believer,'' 
humbled, contrite, and yet happy! I answer even 
so I Scarcely a week elapsed, and I felt as though 
all my life had been spent in the Novitiate. Strange 
as this seems, it admits of an easy explanation. It is 
simply this : — Sentiments hilherto but superficially 
excited were now stirred, so to speak, throughout 
their whole breadth and depth, by the wand of a reli- 
gion whose handmaid b enthusiasm. It did, indeed, 
seem ^' good for me to be there," where my destiny 
would be evolved for me by the direct interposition 
of Heaven ! Now, it was that which I was seeking ; 
and the clever system which had taken me by the 
hand, pointed to the ^^ everlasting hills," that seemed 
to my deluded eyes ''already near." Little did I 
think that '' Alps on Alps" would arise ere the long 
desired Pacific of my &te (as to the way-worn traveller 
in the &r-west) would rise to view and hail me to its 
bosom. In truth, there was poetry in the thoughts 
that sent me among the Jesuits ; there was poetry in 
the feelings inspired and maintained by their system ; 
and there was poetry in the triumph gained over me. 
''Brother," said the Superior to me, after a fiiend 
firom St. Cuthbert's College had visited me, " they 
come to see the tamed lion ! " Had that friend de- 
scribed me as he saw me at Hodder, he might have 
said : — *^ His eyes were downcast, his features pale and 
trembling, hb voice was soft, like that of a woman 
who loves strongly." 

After I returned to the world, the fiiend with 
whom I had corresponded from the Novitiate re- 
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marked to me, that from my letters he had feared 
lest my enthusiastic religion should end in insanity I 
In concluding this topic I will only add, that I 
attained in a short time so complete a mastery over 
mind and heart, that at the slightest thought of evil, 
the vigilant conscience shuddered, as the body starts 
in a solitary walk, at the rustling of the leaf suddenly 
fidling. And yet the decisions of my Superior, by 
virtue of Holy Obedience, could silence every doubt ! 
My conscience was in his keeping: it was his slave. 
'* Disobedience" seemed the only evil : my Superior's 
will was, in all else, my guide — my gospel ! In this 
matter I cannot ** tell all" the specious deceptions of 
the Jesuit-system, even in the Novitiate. 

A few extracts from my letters may justify my 
friend's remark just alluded to. The letter was writ- 
ten about six months afier my admission : — 

**My Dear Friend, — I believe that in my last 
letter you could perceive a strain of feeling not incon- 
sonant with your present situation. Your mind, 
feelings, and dispositions, yon exclaim, have under- 
gone a total subversion. I rejoice at it. It is a 
blessing of God for which you cannot su£BcientIy 
thank Him. You have hitherto been amusing your- 
self in criminal desires — flying from your God, and 
striving to fly from yourself I You remind me much 
of poor Orestes of olden time, who would compen- 
sate for his terrible torments by flying from himself, 
taking refuge in dissipation: but in the heyday of 
merriment the friries were upon him, and death had 
then been welcome ! Be not ofiended at my com- 
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paring you to a poor pagan, for you will, I trust, in a 
very few minutes, allow, that in point of fact, you are 
little richer in true magnanimity of soul, than the 
poor pagan who had no sweet Redeemer — no good 
* priest to compassionate his infirmities — tried in all 
things,' as the Apostle exclaims, ^for an example/ 
But let us proceed. Before I appeal to your reason, 
however, let me breathe a sweet perfame to your 
heart : a black sky is as a troubled heart, but the rain 
fidls, and the sky is gladdened, so by a flood of tears 
will the heart exult. The mind is at ease when 
the passions are still, but she suddenly starts when 
the passions, like bats, are disturbed from their 
repose. Nevertheless, like some celestial melody 
swelling from instrumental harmony, through tone 
and semitone, alt and tenor, through treble and 
through bass — such is the enduring harmony, the 
entrancing melody of that soul whose passions God 
attunes, touches, and modulates into the chorus of 
his love. 

** Upon deep reflection, a question occurred to me 
in these words : All things considered, whose enjoy- 
ment is the greater — that man's who has had the 
contentment of all his passions, or the enjoyment of 
another man who has subdued them all — who has left 
not a wish uncontrolled by reason and reli^on? . . 
Now, my passions being decidedly the best judges 
in this case, at least, I appealed to them— instantly 
they exclaimed — the last! — the last! — we cannot 
govern ourselves! And reason confirmed the 

o 2 
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sentence, and religion, who sat beside^ rejoiced 
thereat, and I have chosen the better part. 

"As you are, my dear friend, what are you? 
Without religion, without virtue, without God! 
Can there be conceived a state of greater or more 
deplorable dereliction ? Your heart is like a morass 
teeming with immundicities that spring up inces- 
santly and scatter their disastrous seeds in every 
direction. You admit every desire, every thought^ 
every suggestion of your soul's enemy. You dally 
with him — ^you expose to him the source of your 
weakness, and behold ! the infernal Dalilah despoib 
you of your only defence — then she exclaims in 
glee, the Philistines are upon you ! — you are taken, 
thrown down, your eyes plucked out ! — that is, you 
are blinded by your passions, now become unruly. 
If your conscience were well, your will would not be 
diseased. I cannot imagine how you can remain in 
your present condition, seeing yourself thus without 
God, utterly unable to bear up against the afflictions 
of life. It has pleased God to give you riches, &c. 
What, if by a single stroke, very possible if not pro- 
bable, He deprived you of all, and left you naked ! 
God in his mercy avert so terrible a visitation ! 
But, my dear friend, are jou in the right way to 
avoid the exterminating angel? Do you expect to 
confirm God's temporal mercies by the most in- 
veterate spiritual barrenness? And if the Almighty, 
provoked by your hardness, (which your present 
calamity ought to soften,) fulmined against you the 
avenging terrors of his justice, what corner of the 
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earth would shield you when the breath of His name 
strikes dismay in the uttermost caverns of hell? 
Look, my dear friend, to yourself, to your poor soul, 
to your true earthly comfort! To yourself — you 
have bad health — is this not a sufficient warning? 
To your soul, if you die suddenly in your present 
condition, can you expect heaven^ or purgatory, or 
hell? Three tremendous alternatives! To your 
bodily comfort, for, in truth, from your obduracy, I 
do really fear for you, my friend, O beware of the 
judgments of God ! They are terrible. * He hath 
made some to wither away and hath destroyed them, 
and hath made the memory of them to cease from 
the earth.' Again I say — again I entreat you, haste 
to be reconciled ! For God's wrath may be at hand, 
and may His mercy protect you in the day of trouble. 
If you have sinned, have we not all sinned? The 
Apostle exclaims ^ in multis offendimus omnes,' and 
if you have not been ashamed to sin, why be ashamed 
to own your sin? This is ungenerous, unworthy 
of you! Beware of the secret passion that per- 
chance clings with you still to the flesh! Oh! 
spare no pains to eradicate the hellish monster — the 
hideous Gorgon whose very face is death to the 
soul. * * * 

"From considerable experience in this world, I 
am sometimes inclined to hold it for certain that 
disappointment in every affection of the heart is the 
only certainty of our existence here, death alone 
excepted. Certes, I have had my desires, and many, 
perchance most of them, accomplished, but I can 
confidently assert that I was disappointed in all I 
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would particularly recommend this consideration to 
you. The hearts of the young and ardent may be 
said to teem with desires^ as the bottom of the sea 
with weeds. They are all doomed to be disap- 
pointed. The fact is that we form our notions of 
things, at second hand — on se fait de tableaux — and 
was there ever a fool who, in his particular pursuit, 

owned himself at fault? 

♦ ♦ # ♦ 

** For the rest, my dear friend, be not offended at 
jny freedom with you. You know my heart, what 
would I not do to bring you to God ! I have com- 
menced a Novena for your consolation and reconcilia- 
tion with offended Heaven, and under the patronage 
of our blessed Lady and St. Francis Xavier, I hope 
for success. Be of good heart I Remember, Quem 
diligit Dominus castigat; flagellat autem omnem 
filium quem recipit.*'* 

* Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
whom he rece iveth. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



THE FEAST OF IGNATIUS. 



At length the joyous holiday came — the Feast of 
Ignatius. The novices whose probation was ended 
took their vows, and fresh aspirants to the blessings 
of Ignatius knocked at the gate. The novices 
whose second year was ended took the vows in the 
morning. The other novices did not know when 
this ceremony was performed ; bat, as all the usual 
occupations of the day were suspended, we saw them 
depart to the seminary, all apparently glad of the 
change. I was told by one of them that only the 
lay-brother — the cook of the establishment — was 
present, besides the Superior, when each novice was 
admitted to the room to take his vows. He also said 
that the object of the vows being taken in private 
was to guarantee the Jesuit from legal conviction, 
inasmuch as it is contrary to law to take such vows 
in England. This was perfectly new to me, and the 
intelligence was at least unpleasant : it reminded me 
of the agent in London, who, finding firom what I 
had said to him that I made no secret of my in- 
tention to become a Jesuit, cautioned me ^* not to 
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say anything about the matter to any one." He 
gave me no reason for his caution, but I have no 
doubt now that he alhided to the clause of the Act 
of the 10th Geo. IV. c. 7, which makes it "a mis- 
demeanor in any Jesuit, or member of other reli* 
gious body described in the act, to admit, or to aid 
in or consent to the admission of, any person withia 
the United Kingdom, to be a member of such body ; 
and any person admitted or becoming a Jesuit, 
or member of other such body within the United 
Kingdom, shall, upon conviction^ be banished from 
the United Kingdom for life." It may be questioned 
whether the law against smuggling is more stringent 
— but there can be but one opinion as to which 
is enforced. Verily, the act is a thoroughfare, and 
the Jesuits " drive their coach-and-six through it " 
with admirable dexterity. 

The following is the formula of the simple vows 
taken by the novices, who then become scholastici 
or scholars of the Society : — 

" Omnipotent, Eternal God ! I, N., although in 
every respect most unworthy of thy Divine presence, 
still, confiding in thy infinite bounty and mercy, and 
impelled by the desire of serving thee — vow, in the 
presence of the most holy Virgin Mabt and thy uni- 
versal celestial court, to thy Divine Majesty Poverty, 
Chastity, and Obedience perpetual, in. the Society 
of Jesus ; and I promise to enter that Society in 
order to live and die in it,* taking all things in the 
sense of the Constitutions of the same Society. Of 
* Ut ritam in eft perpetud degam. 
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thy immense bounty and clemency, therefore, through 
the blood of Jesus Christ, I pray and beseech that 
thou wouldst vouchsafe to accept this holocaust in 
the odour of sweetness ; and as thou hast granted 
me the desire and permitted the offering, so mayst 
thou grant me also the plentiful grace to fulfil it 
Amen." 

I need scarcely state that the vow was pronounced 
in Latin. 

On the same day, as I have said, the fresh novices 
came from the college at Stonyhurst. I think there 
were six, two of whom left after a week's probation 
— all students from the college, averaging in age from 
seventeen to twenty. These were accompanied by 
all the " Fathers" and students from the seminary ; 
and our little garden was roused from its " sober sad- 
ness" by the joyful greetings of many voices exulting 
at the " harvest home 1" and the goodly prospects of 
the revolving year. 

"Then it was that we " heard the news^' from the 
four points of the compass — from Rome, Switzerland, 
France, Germany, Ireland, India, Jamaica, &c. &c. ; 
then it was that we saw the men who made " the 
news" in England ; then it was that I had another 
sight of the Provincial, and the London agent* 
whose distinguished air was a study — I would turn 
back and meet that man fifty times, merely for th% 
pleasure of studying his expression. If he ever be- 
comes General of the Society, the Jesuits will enact 
exploits for history.* 

* Since this was written, I haye been informed that he has become 
Proyincial of England. 
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On this occasion he sent for me. He expressed 
his approbation of my " progress," and exhorted me 
to perseverance. I seized the opportunity to tell him 
that I had not heard from my relatives abroad, and 
r^retted that I could not return the small sum I had 
cost the Society. 

" ' Tis the way of the world," he replied ; " your 
relatives have forgotten you. Give yourself en- 
tirely to religion." 

I had left a letter at Stonyhurst to be posted, on 
the day I went to the Novitiate. It did not reach 
its destination. Certain it is, however, that I was 
never forgotten by my relatives ; the fate of a brother 
long lost was the constant subject of painful con- 
jecture. 

Immediately after the accession of fresh novices 
commenced the grand Retreat of Thirty Days, or the 
" Spiritual Exercises" of Ignatius. 

The book of the "Spiritual Exercises" is the 
grand " Inquisition " of the Jesuits. The Jesuits 
assert that Ignatius composed that famous book; 
but a Benedictine affirms that it is copied from the 
work of a Spanish Benedictine whose name was 
CisNEROs. The question, however, may be settled, 
if the reader can believe what Ignatius asserts; 
namely, that he was inspired by the Vii^in Mart 
Berself in the composition ; or rather, that " the book 
was truly written by the finger of God, and de- 
livered to St. Ignatius by the holy Mother of 
God."* 

* '' A beat4 scilicet Yirgine per manus sancti Ignatii Patris nostii. 
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There may be doubts as to its authorship, but 
there can be none as to its efficacy in the dissection 
of conscience, if the prescribed *^ Exercises " are sin- 
cerely performed. A retreat in a retreat — for such 
is the Novitiate — seems unnecessary; but the im- 
portant changes which Ignatius intended to effect 
in his novice required a broad and deep foundation 
to be laid beforehand ; and this is to be done by the 
Thirty Days' Retreat and its " Spiritual Exercises." 

On the day when it commenced, all the novices 
had " recreation" — all were sent forth to take a long 
walk in the country round, most of the usual duties 
being superseded. In the evening the Retreat com- 
menced with the reading of the "Points" of the 
meditation for the next morning, as I have stated 
with regard to my first Retreat : indeed, the medi- 
tations of the " Spiritual Exercises :" as it were, the 
grand Retreat abridged. There were four medi- 
tations daily, with spiritual reading and walking in 
the garden for relaxation ; but during the week we 
had no intercourse at all with the other novices, who 

Est enim liber Exercitiorum ver^ digito Dei scriptus, et k beat& Del 
Matre sancto Ignatio traditus. Homo Orat. & J. Noubt. S.J. 1849. 
'^** The internal responses," says another Jesuit, '* which the Holy 
Ghost gave to St. Ignatius/' &c. &c. Haying once asked Father 
Laynez if he thought that Ood had revealed to the founders of orden 
the form of their institute ; and Laynez having said that he thought 
it yery probable, at least with regard to essentials: ^ I am of your 
opinion/ replied the saint ; and it was doubtless his own ezperienot 
that dictated his opinion.*' — Bouhoubs, 1. ill. 

The age in which Ignatius lived may palliate this presumption ; 
but the traditions are still ripe in the Novitiate — I heard them at 
Hodder! 
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were now beginning their second year: they, of 
course^ had made their great Retreat the year be- 
fore. Silence was the order of the day : during the 
whole week we spoke to no one but the Superior. 
At the end of each week we had a holiday — a truce, 
as it were, between the soul and its spiritual enemies. 
On that day we mixed with the other novices, played 
at football, or walked in the vicinity. 

A few remarks on the Spiritual Exercises may be 
acceptable to the reader. 

; The pious Alban Butler says : — " Though the 
Saint was at that time unacquainted with learning 
any farther than barely to read and write, yet this 
book is so full of excellent maxims and instructions 
in the highest points of a spiritual life, that it is most 
clear that the Holy Ghost supplied abundantly what 
was yet wanting in him of human learning and study. 
The spirit which reigns in this book was that of all 
the saints. Frequent religious retirements had been 
practised by pious persons, in imitation of Christ and 
all the saints from the beginning: likewise the use 
and method of holy meditation were always known, 
but the excellent order of these meditations pre- 
scribed by Ignatius was new ; and though the prin- 
cipal rules and maxims are found in the lessons and 
lives of the ancient Fathers of the desert, they are 
here judiciously chosen, methodically digested, and 
clearly explained." * 

With the exception of the first sentence of this ex- 
position, I agree with the writer. Credit must be 
* Lives of S&ints, Ignat., July 31. 
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given to Ignatius for his judgment in selection, 
sagacity in arrangement, and wonderful tact in 
adaptation. Next in rank to the genius which con- 
ceives " things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme," 
is the vigorous talent which collects the diverging 
rays of the former into that focus whence a new fire 
is born, as it were, from old materials — old though 
they be as the rays of the first created sun. 

Again — " Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father of 
Lights :" perhaps the unnatural division of knowledge 
into human and divine, has marred the efficacy of 
both in directing the grateful heart of the creature to 
the Creator. All knowledge that has not a positive 
tendency to evil should be considered divine ; as it 
must necessarily tend to expand the mind and heart 
with thoughts of grateful love to the Author of all 
good things. 

Here, however, is a book admitted to be a com- 
pilation ; and yet the direct agency of the Holy 
Ghost is called in to inspire what was already known 
to men : namely, ^^ what was wanting in Ignatius of 
human learning and study." 

The Spiritual Exercises have worked miracles of 
conversion in all times ; the commonest of which was 
the greatest : I mean the creation of the Jesuit 

I shall endeavour to give the reader some idea of 
this mental process. 

All the exercises or meditations are divided into 
four weeks ; but this division refers more to the sub- 
jects of meditation than to the number of days. 
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Each week^s ending siioold find the sonl inspired 
with approprijUe and peculiar sentiments. 

In the first week we meditated on the end of man ; 
the object for which he was created ; and the varioas 
porsnits which thwart the accomj^hment of that 
object : namelj, the parsoit of riches, glory, know* 
ledge, and power. The nature and enormity of sin ; 
its penalties ; judgment ; hell ; were prominent topics 
of this week^s meditations; preparatory to the *^ gene- 
ral confession,** which all die firesh novices had to 
make : myself included, though I had made one only 
a few months befine. In feet, the ^ Exercises" re- 
quire a general confession, as a part essential of their 
effects."^ But, even had it not been necessary, I 
would hare requested permission to make mine ; fx 
my increased devotion and spirituality discovered 
during my meditations numerous forgotten *' crimes 
and misdemeanors," when conscience was probed 
by the searching scrutiny of self-examination. Great, 
indeed, was my infliction : I shed tears of contrition^ 
and repaired to the confessional for that absolution 
which would speedily reconcile me to an ofiended 
God. 

I desired to feel that I was finee firom all sin ; and 
I felt so — thanks to that miraculous tribunal I Pro- 
testants must walk in uncertainty as to the absolute 
remission of their sins ; but Roman Catholics know, 
even in this world, that their "sins are forgiven 
them.^ Nay, more, even the temporal penalties 
due to their sins are remitted by " indulgence ;" and 

* Exerc Spir. 
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wonderful to tell ! they can even send (me soul at a 
time from purgatory to heaven ! I hold now in my 
hand a piece of paper given to me at Hodder^ 
whereon is written a prayer, for the rehearsal of 
which, before a crucifix, after having received the 
sacrament, a full remission of sin is granted, together 
with the liberation of one soul from the pains of 
pui^tory — uniu$ ardmcB a purgatorii pcenis libera'- 
tionem concessit/ The *' indulgence'' is stated to have 
been granted by Pius VEL* 

This is, doubtless, the most important week. In 
it the beginning, or foundation,^ is to be laid : that 
is, a total indifference to all things in themselves; 
preferring only such as conduce to the end for which 
we were created. 

The difficulties that may be expected to arise in 
the soul of the self-reformer are obviated : at least an 
attempt is made to that effect. 

He must, on first rising in the morning, call to 
mind the sin or defect which he particularly desires 
to discard. At noon, and in the evening, he must 
examine his conscience, to see how far he has suc- 
ceeded in this particular; having imprinted every 
lapse of thought or deed on his memory, by pressing 
his hand on his breast on every occasion of offence. 
After the examen he must enter these debts of con- 

* Pius YII., in perpetnnm concessit plenariam peccatomm remis- 
sionem, et unius anime k purgatorii poenis liberatioDem, ab omnibus 
lacrandam, qui, corde contrito confess!, et 8acr4 refecti synaxi, ante 
sanctissimi crucifixi imaginenii banc orationem, quocumque idiomate, 
pi6 recitaverint. 

t Principiom siye Fandamentom. 
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science on the lines of his Sin-hook before described ;* 
continuing the practice day after day, and compariog 
one day with another, till he is free from sin. 

The method of meditating is then given. Each 
meditation has two or more preludes. The first is 
the ^' composition of place." In every meditation or 
contemplation on sensible objects, such as CnBisTy 
we must fancy, according to some imaginary vision^ 
the visible place, representing what we contemplate : 
such as a temple, a mountain, where we may find 
Christ Jesus or the Virgin Mary ; and other circum- 
stances which enter into the argument of our con- 
templation. On the other hand, if the topic of 
speculation be not corporeal ; such as the considera- 
tion of our sins, the composition or construction of 
the locality may be as follows. Imagine that yoa 
see your soul in this corruptible body, as it were 
confined in a prison, and both body and soul, or the 
whole man, exiled in this valley of misery amongst 
the brute beasts. 

The second prelude is to beg of the Lord that 
which you desire, according to the argument of the 
proposed contemplation. For instance, if we have 
to meditate on the Resurrection of Christ, we most 
beg to be inspired with the joy wherewith we may 
rejoice with Christ rejoicing ; but if on the Passion, 
we must beg for tears, pains, and anguish, in order 
to sympathize with Christ suffering. 

In the meditation on Sin, we must beg for shame 
and self-confusion : considering how many men have 
• Page 113. 
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been consigned to eternal perdition for mortal sin : 
aj, even onet and that we have so often merited 
damnation by sin. 

A preparatory prayer, to consecrate the intention^ 
and two preludes, must precede every meditation and 
contemplation; the prayer always the same, the 
preludes varying with the subject. 

Colloquia, or familiar mental conversations, con- 
clude the meditations. In the one on Sin, we must 
imagine Jesus Christ present before us, nailed to the 
cross. We must ask ourselves the reason why the 
infinite Creator himself became a creature, and 
deigned to descend from a life of eternity to the 
death of time for our sins. Moreover, we must 
press the argument to ourselves ; asking what hitherto 
have we done for Christ, worthy of being remem- 
bered? What shall we do at length? what ought we 
to do ? And looking on him thus nailed to the cross, 
we must express the suggestions of our minds and 
affections. In a word, it is the peculiar property of 
the colloquy, that it is as it were the address of a 
firiend to a friend, or of a servant to his master ; at 
one time be^ng some particular grace or favour, at 
another time accusing ourselves of some fault — 
sometimes proposing our difficulties, asking advice 
and aid. To conclude with the Pater natter. 

The sin of the angels in revolt, the sin of Adam, 
our own sins, are the three points of the first exer- 
cise; the memory, understanding, and will being 
respectively affected and influenced by cause and 
effect, sin and its consequences. 

p 
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Following up this beginning, we are to review oar 
whole life, recapitulating where we have lived, our 
usual topics of conversation, and the various occupa- 
tions in which we have been engaged. 

We must perpend — deliberately weigh^-our sins 
themselves, their foulness, the heinousness of each 
according to its nature, even if they had not been 
forbidden. 

A conscious comparison of ourselves with the infi- 
nite Creator, must cover us with confusion at our 
presumptuous littleness ; and yet so corrupt, so de- 
praved in mind, loathsome in body — in fine, like an 
ulcer or impostume, whence issue so great a dis- 
charge of sins and pestilent vices.* 

Then consider the attributes, the perfections of the 
God whom we have offended; opposing them all to 
our vices and defects — to-wit. His power, wisdom, 
goodness, and justice; to our extreme weakness, 
ignorance, malice, and iniquity ! 

The soul will then burst forth into exclamations, 
impelled by this vehement commotion of the feelings ; 
wondering greatly how all God's creatures, instancing 
each, could have borne with us so long, and permit- 
ted us to live till now. How the angels, bearing the 
sword of Divine justice, have endured, guarded, and, 
by their sufirages, even aided us : how the saints have 
interceded for us: how the heavens, the sun, moon, and 
other heavenly bodies; the elements and all manner of 
animals and productions of the earth, instead of punish- 

* Tanqaam ulcas, sive apostema — ex quo tanta sanies peccatornm, 
tuntaquc vitiorum lues defloxerit. Exerc. Spir. 2. 
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ingyhaTepreseiTedtis: how, in fine, the earth opening 
beneath onr feet has not swallowed ns down, throwing 
open the gates of a thousand hells, where we should 
suffer eternal punishmenL* 

This meditadon is followed bj repetitians of the 
first and second just giiren, and of the third, — ^netr 
coQoqtda being introduced in the third, riz., with the 
Virgin ilarjr, with Christ, and lastly, with God the 
Father. 

The Virgin Maiy is asked to ^impetiate the Son, 
the Son to impetnUe the Father, and the Father 
to give the grace of perfect repentance; whidi should 
result from haTing dwelt anew on the Tarions to^cs 
of the meditation which affected us most : for it 
must always be remembered, that we should soflGer 
the soul to dwell on such topics as made the most 

impre8sion.t 

The fifth meditation is one of the most singular 
in the whole book — certainly the most characteristic 
of the system, whose inflnence on the minds of men 
I am now endeaTouring to ex^Jain. The subject is 
HelL 

The first prelude gives the compontion of place, 
▼iz., the eyes of the imagination must behold the 
length, br^idth, and depth of helL The second con- 
rists in praying for an intimate knowledge or con- 
sciousness of the sins fer which the reprobate are 
soflSering ; so that if erer we should fiiiget the love of 
God, the fear of pun'ishment, at least, should restrain 
us fix>m sin« 

• Exert. 2. f m» dialiiii, diligeBti^iqae i 

p 2 
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The first point is to behM, in imaginatioD, the vast 
oooflagration of hell, and the souls therein, endoaed 
in certain flaming bodies : as it were in a priaon of 
fire/ 

Secondly, to hear in imagination the wailings, the 
shrieks, cries, and blasphemies against Christ and 
his saints, issuing thence. 

Third, thoroughly to smelly even with the smelling 
of the imagination, the smoke, brimstone, and the 
horrid stench of some sewer or filth and rottenness. 

Fourthly, to taste in like manner the bitterest 
thing; such as tears, rancour, the worm of con- 
science* 

Fifthly, to touch in a manner those fires^ by whose 
touch those very souls are burnt up. 

In the colloquy with Christ, we must call to mind 
the souls of those who are condemned to hell, either 
because they would not believe in the coming of 
Christ ; or if they believed, did not live in conformi^ 
with his precepts, either at the same time when 
Christ lived in this world, or after and subsequently. 
We must then give thanks to the same Christ most 
fisrvently, for not having permitted us to rush to 
such destruction, but rather has, to this very day, 
treated us with clemency and mercy, f 

Other meditations may be given by the Spiritual 
Director, such as Death, Judgment, &c. 

The place where the retreat is to be made should 

* Animas igneis quitrasdam corporibus, yelnt ergastnlls inelnsas. 
Ex. 5. 
t Ex. 5. 
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be, 88 much as possible^ remote from ^ the busy hum 
of men" — some solitude wherein the terrors of con- 
science will make the strong man tremble as the babe 
in the cradle when the wolf comes to devour it. 

According to Ignatius, the first exercise should 
take place at midnight — the second in the morning 
at rising — the third before or after mass, before 
break&st — the fourth about the time of vespers — the 
fifth during the hour before supper. This distribu- 
tion of time is common to the four weeks, but it may 
be varied, with additions or diminutions according to 
the age, habit of mind and body, or temperament 
of the individual. Under the title of ^'additions,'' 
Ignatius gives the following regulations for the re- 
treat. After going to bed, and before closing the 
eyes to sleep, a few seconds must be spent in think- 
ing of the hour of rising, and the meditation then 
to take place. 

To collect one's thoughts as soon as the eyes are 
open, directing them exclusively to the subject of 
meditation ; and for the sake of greater modesty 
and confusion, to set some such example as this 
before the mind : namely, how a soldier would stand 
before his king and royal court, blushing, anxious 
and confused, if he were convicted of having com> 
mitted a grave misdemeanor against the king, after 
having received from him many benefactions, many 
and great gifts. In the second exercise, considering 
how much I have sinned (continues Ignatius), I 
vnll fancy myself bound in chains ; and soon to be 
placed before the judge, as a culprit is wont to be 
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dragged to the tribunal, bound in irons. Imbued 
with such thoughts or others, according to the sub- 
jects of meditation, I will dress mjself. 

Thirdly, at a step or two from the place of medi- 
tation, I will stand for a short time, as long as it 
might take to recite the Pater noster^ raise my soul 
on high, and contemplate my Lord Jesus, as present^ 
and seeing what I am going to do : to whom I ought 
to do reverence by an humble gesture.* 

Fourthly, I will enter upon the contemplation, 
sometimes prostrate on the ground, with my face 
downwards, or on my back;t sometimes sitting, or 
standing, and composing myself in that manner 
whereby I may hope more easily to obtain what I 
wish. Here two things must be borne in mind : 
first, if I obtain my desire whilst on my knees, or in 
any other position, I shall seek no more : secondly, 
in the point wherein I shall feel the desired devotion^ 
I ought to rest at ease without any anxiety of passing 
on, until I am satisfied. 

Fifthly, after the exercise, either sitting or walking 
for a quarter of an hour, I will consider with myself 
how my meditation or contemplation has succeeded : 
if not well, I shall seek out the causes with sorrow 
and the resolve of amendment ; but if well, I shall 
thank God, resolving to follow the same method 
afterwards. 

Sixthly, I will avoid the thoughts which produce 
joy, such as that of Christ's glorious resurrection; 

* Reverentiam, cam humili gesta exhibere. 
t PronuB aut sapinns Jacens. 
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because any such thoughts impede tears, and the 
grief I should feel for my sins : which grief is then to 
be sought after, by rather indulging the remembrance 
of death or judgment. 

Seventhly, for the same reason,- I will deprive 
myself of all light by 'closing the doors and win- 
dows whilst I am there, except whilst L have to 
read or eat. 

Eighthly, I will refrain from all laughter, and 
words that induce laughter, with the greatest care. 

Ninthly, I will not set my eyes on any one, except 
for saluting or taking leave. 

Tenthly, I will add some satisfaction or penance, &c. 
— rejecting, in the matter of food, not only certain su- 
perfluities (which is the part of temperance, not peni- 
tence), but even necessaries ; and the more the better, 
avoiding, meanwhile, any injury to nature, or great 
debility or infirmity. In the manner of sleeping, and 
the condition of my bed, removing not only what is 
soft and comfortable, but even other things that are 
requisite, as much as may be, without serious danger 
of life or health. Sleep is not to be abridged, unless 
one has been accustomed to indulge it to excess. 
With regard to the flesh, I will inflict on it and 
make it feel pain, by applying and wearing hair- 
cloths, ropes or iron bars, or by inflicting stripes and 
lashes, or by other kinds of austerity. In all which, 
however, it seems more expedient that the feeling 
of pain should be in the flesh only, and should not 
penetrate the bones, &c 

\Vherefore, let us rather use whips made of small 
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were now bcgiDning their second year: they, of 
course, had made their great Retreat the year be- 
fore. Silence was the order of the day : during the 
whole week we spoke to no one but the Superior. 
At the end of each week we had a holiday — a truce^ 
as it were, between the soul and its spiritual enemies. 
On that day we mixed with the other novices, played 
at football, or walked in the vicinity. 

A few remarks on the Spiritual Exercises may be 
acceptable to the reader. 

The pious Alban Butler says : — ** Though the 
Saint was at that time unacquainted with learning 
any farther than barely to read and write, yet this 
book is so full of excellent maxims and instructions 
in the highest points of a spiritual life, that it is most 
clear that the Holy Ghost supplied abundantly what 
was yet wanting in him of human learning and study. 
The spirit which reigns in this book was that of all 
the saints. Frequent religious retirements had been 
practised by pious persons, in imitation of Christ and 
all the saints from the beginning : likewise the use 
and method of holy meditation were always known, 
but the excellent order of these meditations pre- 
scribed by Ignatius was new ; and though the prin- 
cipal rules and maxims are found in the lessons and 
lives of the ancient Fathers of the desert, they are 
here judiciously chosen, methodically digested, and 
clearly explained." * 

With the exception of the first sentence of this ex- 
position, I agree with the writer. Credit must be 
* Lives of Saints, Iqnat., July 31. 
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given to Ignatius for his judgment in selection, 
sagacity in arrangement, and wonderful tact in 
adaptation. Next in rank to the genius which con- 
ceives " things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme," 
is the vigorous talent which collects the diverging 
rays of the former into that focus whence a new fire 
is born, as it were, from old materials— -old though 
they be as the rays of the first created sun. 

Again — " Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father of 
Lights :" perhaps the unnatural division of knowledge 
into human and divine, has marred the eflScacy of 
both in directing the grateful heart of the creature to 
the Creator. All knowledge that has not a positive 
tendency to evil should be considered divine ; as it 
must necessarily tend to expand the mind and heart 
with thoughts of grateful love to the Author of all 
good things. 

Here, however, is a book admitted to be a com- 
pilation ; and yet the direct agency of the Holy 
Ghost is called in to inspire what was already known 
to men : namely, " what was wanting in Ignatius of 
human learning and study." 

The Spiritual Exercises have worked miracles of 
conversion in all times ; the commonest of which was 
the greatest : I mean the creation of the Jesuit 

I shall endeavour to give the reader some idea of 
this mental process. 

All the exercises or meditations are divided into 
four weeks ; but this division refers more to the sub- 
jects of meditation than to the number of days. 
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Each week's ending should find the soul inspired 
with appropriate and peculiar sentiments. 

In the first week we meditated on the end of man ; 
the object for which he was created ; and the varioas 
pursuits which thwart the accomplishment of that 
object : namely, the pursuit of riches, glory, know- 
ledge, and power. The nature and enormity of sin ; 
its penalties ; judgment; hell ; were prominent topics 
of this week's meditations; preparatory to the ** gene- 
ral confession," which all the fresh novices had to 
make : myself included, though I had made one only 
a few months before. In fact, the " Exercises" re- 
quire a general confession, as a part essential of their 
effects.* But, even had it not been necessary, I 
would have requested permission to make mine ; for 
my increased devotion and spirituality discovered 
during my meditations numerous forgotten ^^ crimes 
and misdemeanors," when conscience was probed 
by the searching scrutiny of self-examination. Great, 
indeed, was my infliction : I shed tears of contrition, 
and repaired to the confessional for that absolution 
which would speedily reconcile me to an ofiended 
God. 

I desired to feel that I was free from all sin ; and 
I felt so — thanks to that miraculous tribunal I Pro- 
testants must walk in uncertainty as to the absolute 
remission of their sins ; but Roman Catholics know, 
even in this world, that their "sins are forgiven 
them.'' Nay, more, even the temporal penalties 
due to their sins are remitted by " indulgence ;" and 
♦ Ezerc. Spir. 
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wonderful to tell ! they can even send one soul at a 
time from purgatory to heaven ! I hold now in my 
hand a piece of paper given to me at Hodder, 
whereon is written a prayer, for the rehearsal of 
which, before a crucifix, after having received the 
sacrament, a full remission of sin is granted, together 
with the liberation of one soul from the pains of 
purgatory — unitu ammce h purgatorii pasnis libera^ 
tionem concessit 1 The ** indulgence" is stated to have 
been granted by Pius VEL* 

This is, doubtless, the most important week. In 
it the beginning, or foundation,t is to be laid : that 
is, a total indifference to all things in themselves; 
preferring only such as conduce to the end for which 
we were created. 

The difficulties that may be expected to arise in 
the soul of the self-reformer are obviated : at least an 
attempt is made to that effect. 

He must, on first rising in the morning, call to 
mind the sin or defect which he particularly desires 
to discard. At noon, and in the evenings he must 
examine his conscience, to see how far he has suc- 
ceeded in this particular; having imprinted every 
lapse of thought or deed on his memory, by pressing 
his hand on his breast on every occasion of offence. 
After the examen he must enter these debts of con- 

* Pius YII., in perpetnum conceant plenariam peecatoram remis- 
aionem, et uniiis anime & purgatorii poenis llberatloDem, ab omniboa 
locrandam, qui, corde contrito confess!, et 8acr4 refecti synazi, ante 
Banctissimi cracifixi imaginem, banc orationem, quocamque idiomatCy 
pift recitaverint. 

t Principium siye Fundamentam. 
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science on the lines of his Sin-Hook before described;* 
continuing the practice day after day, and compariog 
one day with another, till he is free from sin. 

The method of meditating is then given. Each 
meditation has two or more preluda. The first is 
the *^ composition of place." In every meditation or 
contemplation on sensible objects^ such as Chbist, 
we must fancy, according to some imaginary vision, 
the visible place, representing what we contemplate : 
such as a temple, a mountain, where we may find 
Christ Jesus or the Virgin Mary ; and other circum- 
stances which enter into the argument of our con- 
templation. On the other hand, if the topic of 
speculation be not corporeal ; such as the considera- 
tion of our sins, the composition or construction of 
the locality may be as follows. Imagine that yon 
see your soul in this corruptible body, as it were 
confined in a prison, and both body and soul, or the 
whole man, exiled in this valley of misery amongst 
the brute beasts. 

The second prelude is to beg of the Lord that 
which you desire, according to the argument of the 
proposed contemplation. For instance, if we have 
to meditate on the Resurrection of Christ, we must 
beg to be inspired with the joy wherewith we may 
rejoice with Christ rejoicing ; but if on the Passion, 
we must beg for tears, pains, and anguish, in order 
to sympathize with Christ suflTering. 

In the meditation on Sin, we must beg for shame 
and self- confusion : considering how many men have 
• Page 113. 
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been consigned to eternal perdition for mortal sin : 
aj, even onet and that we have so often merited 
damnation by sin. 

A preparatory prayer, to consecrate the intention^ 
and two preludes, must precede every meditation and 
contemplation; the prayer always the same, the 
preludes varying with the subject. 

CoBoquia, or familiar mental conversations, con- 
clude the meditations. In the one on Sin, we must 
imagine Jesus Christ present before us, nailed to the 
cross. We must ask ourselves the reason why the 
infinite Creator himself became a creature, and 
deigned to descend from a life of eternity to the 
death of time for our sins* Moreover, we must 
press the argument to ourselves ; asking what hitherto 
have we done for Christ, worthy of being remem- 
bered ? What shall we do at length ? what ought we 
to do ? And looking on him thus nailed to the cross, 
we must express the suggestions of our minds and 
affections. In a word, it is the peculiar property of 
the colloquy, that it is as it were the address of a 
firiend to a friend, or of a servant to his master ; at 
one time begging some particular grace or favour, at 
another time accusing ourselves of some fault — 
sometimes proposing our difficulties, asking advice 
and aid. To conclude with the Pater noster. 

The sin of the angels in revolt, the sin of Adam, 
our own sins, are the three points of the first exer- 
cise; the memory, understanding, and will being 
respectively affected and influenced by cause and 
effect, sin and its conaequences. 

p 
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the famous meditation of '^ The two Standards,'* 
in which Ignatius sanctified his previous warlike 
notions, just as he has applied all his natural predi- 
lections and refined sensuality to the purposes of his 
religion. We contemplate two camps in battle array 
—two generals appealing to us, each eager to enlist us 
in his service. In the rear of each general is his re- 
spective city or stronghold. One general is Jesus 
Christ, his city Jerusalem ; the other is Satan, his 
city Babylon the Great. The latter displays a 
splendid banner on which is inscribed his watch- 
word—" RICHES, HONOUR, PRIDE!" On 
the standard of the Redeemer appear the words — 
"POVERTY, SHAME, HUMILITY!" "To 
arms ! " is sounded on all sides — we must instantly 
decide in whose ranks we will fight — shall it be with 
Satan or with Christ ? . • . • 

Having joined the ranks of the latter, having 
made the "election,"* we must learn how to 
conquer by patience and submission — ^by non-re- 
sistance unto death; these being the arms of the 
novice, and of every Christian who wishes to enlist 
under the recruiting flag of Ignatius. The third 
week, therefore, we contemplated the Passion of 
Christ— we walked in the awful procession fix)m 
the garden of Gethsemane to the hall of Caiaphas — 
to the tribunal of Pilate — we witnessed the hideous 
flagellation, and seemed to hear the sound of the 
remorseless lash ! and thence we repaired to Calvary 
to see the end. It was the contemplation which 
* Exer. Spir. Heb. 2. 
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follows the Crucifixion, viz., the lament of the holy 
women at the burial of Christ — the mother's anguish, 
the friend's affliction — that I most remember. My 
eyes filled with tears — thoughts of sincere sadness 
filled my soul — my sentiments assumed the form of 
verse, and when informed of the fact, the Superior, 
at my request, gave me leave to write the verses ! — 
Truly, if anything can bind the soul irrevocably to a 
system, it is this facile humouring of the mind and 
temper — this identification of things human with 
things divine ! 

Still we were '^persuaded that our progress in 
spirituality, would be commensurate with our es- 
trangement from the love of self and of our own 
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The fourth week is the Sabbath of the retreat* 
The ^' glorious mysteries" then make amends for the 
gloom of the preceding weeks, when no thought of 
gladness was permitted to distract the soul deter- 
mined on its self-affliction. 

Now the scene is changed. We stand by the 
sepulchre of Christ, in the little house of the blessed 
Virgin: the form, parts, and other peculiarities of 
which, as a cell or oratory, we examine with dili- 
gence one after another.f We must think of those 
things only which give spiritual joy, such as the 
thought of glory. The light of day is to be ad- 
mitted ; in spring and summer we must be cheered 
by the sight of the verdant herbage and of flowers, 
or the loveliness of some sunny spot; during winter 
* Excr. Spir. Ueb. 2. t Heb. 4. 
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by the now seasonable rays of the sun or a fire ; and 
so on, in like manner, with regard to the other be- 
fitting delights of Ixxly and mind, wherewith we can 
rejoice with the Creator and our Redeemer.* 

The contemplation of Divine love concludes the 
retreat The perfections of the Creator, the joys of 
the saints and angels, become the subjects of afieo- 
tionate meditation. The soul has made its choice — 
its wings are fledged — it soars triumphant to the 
empyrean of ** love Divine." 

My enthusiasm was raised to the highest pitch 
during the latter part of this retreat. I could not 
help speaking firom the fiilness of my heart to my 
*' Brothers," of the gushing consolations that en- 
tranced me with delight. Sometimes I was uncon- 
scious of existing in the body — my breast within 
seemed to glow vnth a fire that gently warmed but 
did not consume ! I saw no difficulties in perfection 
— all things were easy to him who loved strongly. 
All that I did gave me intense satis&ction ; my heart 
yearned for some great occasion when the sacrifice 
would be made complete: martyrdom or a natural 
death would be sweet in that exaltation ! 

I was imprudent enough to speak of my sensations 
to some of the ** Brothers :" the Superior sent for me^ 

* Heb. 4. The edition from whicli I have translated is that of 
NouBT, with notes by Rogthak, the present General of the Society. 

Other writers have thought proper to dismiss the Spiritual Exercises 
of Ignatius with contempt or abuse. For my part, I am of opinion 
that nothing can be gained by misrepresentation, certainly with 
regard to the Juuits^fhe reality exceeds the fiction in terrible 
import! 
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and mildly reprimanded me for the indiscretion. He 
said, " Brother, your consolations, if spoken of, may 
discourage those who have not been thus favoured ; 
but beware ! the time of ^ dryness' will come ! So, 
moderate your exultation." It came— that time of 
*' dryness," as ascetics call that sterility of thought, 
that disgust for prayer and meditation and all spiri- 
tualities, which must naturally follow intense unre- 
mitted application to any pursuit, carnal or spiritual. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DRYNESS REMARKABLE CURE — OPINIONS. 

Ascetics nnderstaud by " spiritual consolation," 
that joy of the soul, that alacrity, gifted with which, 
it finds no religious duty irksome, but, on the con- 
trary, highly pleasant, and performs all its functions 
with inexpressible satisfaction. The " gift of tears" 
— that is, the flowing of tears during meditation — is 
esteemed the highest degree of " consolation." It is 
said that few — even of the greatest " saints" — haye 
had much " consolation" in their earthly pilgrimage. 
St. Theresa passed, I believe, two-and-twenty years 
of her life in " spiritual dryness,"* which is the 
antithesis of " consolation." Her " merit" was con- 
sequently greater, since she persevered in all the 
practices of devotion, despite the denial of consola- 
tion, or the heavenly encouragement vouchsafed to 
piety. A'Kempis exclaims with a pious sneer, "That 
soul rides pretty easily whose steed is the grace of 

• RibadeD. p. 799. '* The fervid Ignatius often found aU the 
liquid pleasures of the inward man quite dried away." — Bartol. 
p. 20. 
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God!"* thereby implying that it is an easy matter 
to persevere in devotion when its practices are 
pleasant to the soul. 

The time of aridity is therefore a time of trial ; 
when the soul is left as it were to herself, to battle 
with the cunning tempter, who then endeavours to 
terrify her with all manner of doubts and fears, 
disgusts and bitterness. This is the ascetic view of 
the subject. What is the true cause ? If a man 
takes much wine, it will produce on his mind, first 
exhilaration, then delirium. If for several days he 
works incessantly at his desk, the result will be total 
exhaustion of idea, and extreme fatigue. Here are 
effects whose causes are apparent to *^ the meanest 
capacity." 

Enlightened physiology traces mental effects un- 
erringly to physical causes, and, vice versA^ physical 
effects to mental causes. If the " Saints" could 
have been enlightened in this matter, how soon 
"would they have shaken off their desolation by giving 
their over-toiled faculties a short respite, or a change 
of exercise ! 

The Jesuit system, by varying and alternating cor- 
poreal and mental application, obviates, to a con- 
siderable extent, the pernicious effects of this mental 
lassitude ; or, in the language of asceticism, this 
exile of the heart. Still the constant return of the 
same duties must sooner or later dispel the charm 
which deludes the mind by novelty. To youths 

* Satis snaviter equitat, quam gratia Dei portat ! De Iinlt. Christ. 
1. il. c. 9. * 

q2 
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transplanted from the nnrserj-bed of a Romisli 
college, the extra confinement and prayer are only 
a good " set-off*' against ^^ tasks and lessons/* They 
consequently " submit** to the Noritiate with toler- 
able ease : they only enlarge that obedience which 
the Jesuits have, from their early years, drilled into 
them with prescient solemnity. Of course all are here 
completely tamed — at the college they were only 
caught, and they came to the NoTitiate with the mark 
of the lasso on their necks. To them the duties of 
the Novitiate soon become mechanical, and they 
bear the yoke easily. 

It is very different, however, with those who went 
to Hodder from worldly pursuits : full grown, matnre 
men, with habits long formed, and inclinations long 
used to gratification. I often pitied one of my 
brother novices in this respect. I am sure that the 
Novitiate was a hard trial to that poor fellow. 

For myself, I was in my twenty-second year ; and, 
though I had been in the world, still I had con- 
tracted no habits which a strong effort of the will 
could not overcome. I never felt the duties irk- 
some, but I suffered intensely for several days from 
a dismal depression of spirits. Doubtless it was 
brought on by mental application and confinement ; 
but, as a matter of course, I considered it a trial and 
the work of the enemy. Hideous dreams by night, 
and bitter thoughts by day — remorse for the past, 
despair of the future — I could not think of heaven ! 

It seemed to my desolate heart that I was des- 
tined to commit some horrible crime^^inconceivable 
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though it was, and impossible to a will long 
resigned to Heaven and bent on perfection: and 
yet the visible, tangible thought rose up and 
mocked me with the awful words: Thou art 
doomed! ••«••• 

Such was my desolation. The Superior's watch- 
ful eye perceived my sadness ; he questioned me, I 
told him of my soul's unrest. He ascribed it to a 
natural cause. "Brother," he said, "you need a 
change of occupation — your mind yearns after its 
former studies — what would you like to read i What 

say you to St. Chrysostom?" 

I was already half cured. I wiped away my tears, 
for they were flowing fast, and assented to the pro- 
posal. He went into the library, which opened into 
his room, and brought me a huge folioj saying, 
" Here, brother, read this and be happy I" I thanked 
him, took the book, went to my cell, opened the 
folio at random, and the first words that caught my 
eye were as follows : — 

" To Stageirius, on Providence. It was befit- 
ting, my dearest friend, Stageirius, that I should 
now both be at your side, and together with you 
thoroughly share your affliction ; and by exhortation 
of words, and ministering to you by services, and 
taking a share in everything else for your comfort, 
lighten in part, as much as I were able, your sad 
despondency.** 

Here, then, was a pious man, sufi^ering from the 
aame malady that afflicted me ! I was now the 
patient, and St. Chrysostom was my physician! 
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Oh ! how soon was m j sorrow changed into gladness 
eren by the few lines of the introduction. I was, 
above all, struck with the beautiful ezpressiTC w<»d 
of the original awhiaraXju'irmpeur&iu, which requires 
to be paraphrased in English by " together with yoa 
thoroughly to be afflicted." No modern language 
but the German can express its meaning by a single 
compound verb : perhaps, a German may translate 
it into durch-miiUidm ; but still some of the original 
force and descriptiveness is lost — unexpressed. 

It is needless to state that my cure was as perfect 
as it was instantaneous. Sadness fled from my 
heart, and joy was restored to it, as to its own loved 
dwelling— eager to return ! To borrow a beautiful 
comparison of the same author, ^' as a bird when it 
hath flown from its nest, so is man oppressed as a 
slave, when he becomes a stranger far from his own 
home."* I found the treatise throughout strikingly 
apposite to my own case; the symptoms of the 
malady of his friend were singularly similar to those 
of my own distemper ; and the forceful yet tender, 
the argumentative yet passionate appeals of Chst« 
sosTOM, compounded a panacea to which I am happy 
to append my testimoniaL I have now before me 
an analysis of the tract, with translations of the most 
striking passages, all written at Hodder at the time 
in question. 

I fancy I hear the reader exclaim, "What a 

• ** Qc y^p oQvtov orav UtriraiTBy, U rz/c vovalag aurov, 5vrM 
&v9putvoe SovXovTcu, orav diro^tvtaBy, dirb rwv Idiutv rojrwr.-- ■ 
Chrysost. De Provid. 
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strange <Mniicidence!" And so it appeared to me; 
nay more, I could not help considering it as another 
proridential interposition; for, as I have said, I 
opened the book at random, and it opened at the 
very b^inning of that address to Stageibius con- 
cerning his despondency and the adorable providence 
of God! Whether the Superior expected tiiat I 
wonld light on that treatise sooner or later, and 
so derive consolation, I know not now; bat I 
certainly thought he was inspired to bless me with 
the means of cure.* And yet the thoughts that 
occurred to me whilst reading that book were, I 
may say, additional stones that paved the way 
to my emancipation from the Society. My mind 
listened, deeply thinking, to these words that fol- 
k)w : — ^^ Let us shake off this dust (the prejudice 
q{ the ignorant and their superstitions), for thua 
the violence of this grief will be rendered tolerable 
and light, provided we yield not ourselves to be 
harried by the distemper over the precipice: but 
rather let us be solicitous to look back and rationally, 
consider what is expedient — dAA2k koL hiavaurnffrop 
atavTov — ^roase thyself!" 

The reader would doubtless wish to know whether 
similar influences to those which I have hitherto de« 
tailed, were brought to bear upon my fellow novices. 

* It is but (air to state that the book had beeo evidently very little 
used, and, for an old edition, was quite new; the tract IIpoc '^ray 
was not the least ** thumbed.'' The incident was a casualty rendered 
lemaricable Mly by the state oT my own mind ; j oit as the a e cideDta l 
openiog of a window leCreriies the patient under burning fSerer. 
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I know not. I could not help telling them, some- 
times, the "strange things" and the burning thought^ 
that occurred to myself; but whether they were more 
jdiscreet, or less "favoured," I cannot say. They 
seemed to me — all of them — sincere in their deter* 
mination to be strict conscientious noyices; and» 
though at all times some one or other was eyidently 
"in desolation," yet, on the whole, I may safely say 
that they seemed satisfied with their "vocation." 
As all allusions to mere " worldly matters" were to 
be utterly discarded from our conversations, we had 
to speak of "things divine," or of the Society: its 
heroic apostles, its martyrs, its present state^ its 
progress. Unless the last-mentioned topics are to 
be included in "things divine,'' I say that "things 
divine" were frequently substituted by " the Society 
and its concerns.'* lliere was a diflTerence in the 
conversation of the second-year novices: these» I 
could not help remarking, spoke very pointedly on 
the vow of Obedience. From them I heard the tropes 
and metaphors which Ignatius has bequeathed for a 
sign to his faithful followers. "I must be," said 
they, " like soft wax in the hands of my Superior, to 
take what form hepleases.^^ Again, " I must^look upon 
myself as a corpse, which has no voluntary motion; 
or as the staff in an old man's hand, which he uses 
according to his own convenience.^ 

This is not " tyranny ! oppression ! a gross insult to 
common sense 1": not the least in the world: it is 
only the perfection of holy obedience, nothing more. 
How can there be tyranny, oppression, where men 
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are willing and eager to do all that is commanded ? 
The enemies of the Jesuits never stumbled on a more 
stupid argument than this : it is the very essence of 
ignorant prejudice, and only serves to interest us by 
the comparison of Eugene Sue^ whereby he assimi- 
lates the Jesuits to the Thttgsy who also make corpses! 
—a pitiful conundrum, but quite legitimate according 
to the principles of the paranomasia in question. 
But we will take quite a different view of the subject ; 
expressing our thanks to the party who suggested the 
objection.* Here, then, has Holy Father Ignatius 
selected three metaphors to " give an idea" of what 
sort of obedience he expects to find in his Jesuits. 
These metaphors are — 1st, wax ; 2d, a corpse ; 3d, an 
old man's stick. Very expressive, certainly. But 
he did not stop there ; he subjoined the property of 
wax, namely, "to take what form he pleases;" he 
intimates the passiveness of a corpse, " which has no 
voluntary motion;" he declares the unscrupulous 
adaptation of an old man's stick, "which he uses 
according to his convenience." 

Now, in all fair play, I ask, if a man becomes, in 
the hands of his superiors, as this wax, this corpse, 
this old man's stick, in the manner that Ignatius 
superadds by way of explanation — I ask, "in the 
name of common sense," will that man not do what- 
ever his Superior commands ? He will, you say, but 
" where no sin lies ! " Will your wax demur to be 
made into a Ravaillac by Madame Tussaud? 
Will your corpse refuse to be dissolved into rank cor- 

* Notes, &e., on the Jesuits, by " John Fairplay, Esq." 1S45, 
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npCioa? Win your old mans adck aid his 
Wt refuse to ''knock down* ''acoonfiDg to hia 



Here is no '^ confusion of tongues/ indeed ! Hoa 
ia arfumaU — argument suggested bj joiiiad£ Tme, 
we were told that ''bolj obedience would never 
exact what was contrary to the will of God.* Alas ! 
what crimes have men not committed under the 
sanction of conscience ! — a fiJse conscience of wfaidt 
yoQ know bow to declaim.* The boundless oon» 
fidence, the dwinUy with which jou are invested 
as ''Superiors^ — a mystification which yoa ooo- 
atantly keep alive — suppresses every quesdon or 
thought of a question in your wax, your cfxr^ee^ 
joar old man's stick ; and your Jesuit will be true to 
his calling in all things : superadding, if you like, 
^tchere no sin lies;" for that is necessarily under- 
stood, and would not be more satis&ctoiy if yoa 
printed the words in italics as long as a line of 
kmgitudc. 

Many of these thoughts occurred to me in the 
Novitiate, but I resisted them, treated them as 
''temptations." I listened to the conversations of 
our second-year novices, humbly seeking to be 
enlightened. Had they been more fervid in their 
sentiments, generally, doubtless they would have 
pleased me more. They were, however, always 
courteous, as, indeed, the rules require. They«seemed 

* Conscientia erronea — quae objectum aliter ac est, agnosdt. Cos* 
sdentia autem hDJusmodi assolet jam invincibiliter, jam vincibUUer 
enue ! — says the accommodatiog Escobar. lab. TheoL de Gonsc* 
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for the most part to be the sons of the English 
gentry and nobility or titled &milies, but younger 
sons. There was, however, no distinction as to 
rank or wealth. Punctuality, the spirit of the rules 
— obedience — these were the only distinctions ia 
the Novitiate, and they redounded to individual 
credit with the heads of the Society. 

Whether in a climate different to that of Britain, a 
climate where the glow of a more ardent sun sends 
the blood in quicker motion through the veins, 
the physical temperament could be repressed as easily 
as in the austerity of a Novitiate in the north of Eng- 
land^ is a question which I will certainly not answer 
In the affirmative. But still I see no reason to doubt 
the adaptability of means to ends by the Jestats, in 
order to meet the obstacles of climate ; particularly 
in the matter of the second vow. Of the scrupulous 
purity of my own mind I have spoken. I could not 
possibly be expected to express an opinion of others 
in this matter otherwise than favourable. On the 
other hand, if any particular Uguhtion presupposes 
crime^ I say that the disgusting minuteness of several 
matters in the lecture on that vow, sti^gered my 
belief in the omnipotence of all rules and regulations 
against depraved nature. That lecture completely 
disgusted me — I shuddered as the Superior read it. 
I had nothing to write on the slate when we assem* 
bled for that purpose in the dormitory ; and to my 
horror — I must speak the iaci — to my horror, I say, 
the whole lecture was minutely repeated on the fol* 
lowing day ; and, to make the matter worse, the Sen 
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peiior sternly questioned the novice who stood before 
him as to passages which the latter seemed inclined 
to pass over ! There are subjects on which one must 
speak enigmatically : this is one; and the reader must 

solve it to his own satisfaction 

All special friendships — ^all preference for one 
** brother," more than for another — were strictly pro^ 
scribed. One day the Superior sent for me ; he said, 

^ Brother, I wish to warn you. Brother seems 

inclined to court your society; treat him coolly — 
avoid his conversation — ^until he learns to conform to 
the rules." Strange I I actually felt an affection for 
the youth that very moment — I felt inclined to lave 
him for his apparent love for me ! • • • • Of 
course the "brother" was lectured for his misde- 
meanor; but I must confess I, at least, had not 
before been conscious that he had any extra affection 
for my poor self. I was at the time struggling with 
doubts, and this incident did not allay them. I com- 
plied as well as I could with the injunction, but from 
that day certainly felt more inclined to my " admirer^ 
than to any other "brother." It was only two or 
three months after, that I left Hodder, and the affec-* 
tion thus sown by the Superior brought forth mutual 
tears as we parted— perhaps for ever — on that me- 
morable leave-taking which was publicly vouchsafed 
to me on my departure from the Novitiate. Truly, 
this last struggle was the greatest; and, had not my 
inind, as it were, taken arms against my heart on that 
occasion, I know not how much longer I should have 
continued, "a child of Ignatius." 
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Such a public farewell was not given to any other 
novice that left — three left during my year— and I 
leave it to the Superiors to say what induced them to 
grant me that signal &vour — that &vour which well 
nigh laid me at their mercy once more ! 'AAAa koI 
huwium]Gov <T€avT6v. "Rouse thyself!" whispered 
my mind^ and my heart said, " perhaps it was right 
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CHAPTER XV. 

VISITS FROM FRIENDS LETTERS — FESTTVITIES 

strangers' retreats. 

The novice must learn to forget his father, mother, 
brother, sister, and friends ; except in his " universal 
prayer" for the salvation of all mankind. This re- 
quisition is at least consistent : a Jesuit must neces- 
sarily forswear all the claims of kindred. The 
Society is everything to him — all the world nothing ; 
that is, of course, as far as the sympathies are con- 
cemed. The novelist has invented a strong case, 
in which the most sacred feeling of our nature — 
mother^s love — is unscrupulously thwarted, resisted, 
crushed. Whether such a case has ever occurred, 
or will ever occur, matters not to the question ; but 
such a case, in the circumstances supposed by 
Eugene Sue, I believe to be quite in accordance 
with the spirit of Jesuit policy. The rule of the 
summary on this subject is, I remember, one of the 
longest : it mentions all whom we had ** to leave** 
in the world, viz., father, mother, brother, sister, 
and friends, in order to be adopted by the Society ; 
and the strong words of the rule were enforced by 
the stronger words of the lecture thereon. My 
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impression, after that lecture, was that a total 
oblivion of all human ties was to be the result, and 
the test of our true vocation to the Society of Jesus ; 
whose well-known words were made to sanction the 
requirements of Ignatius. 

In the Novitiate, of course, the novice is only in a 
state of probation ; some relaxation as to the strict- 
ness of the letter and the spirit must, therefore, be 
made : besides, it would not " look well" if all inter- 
course of friends were interdicted. Permission is 
therefore, on application, granted by the Superior, 
to friends and relatives sometimes to visit the 
novices: except during' the great retreat. During 
that time, some friends from St. Cuthbert's College 
wished, as I was afterwards informed, to see me; 
but permission was refused. We saw our friends 
in a parlour below the Superior's room : and as they 
generally, if not always, came attended by some of 
the Jesuits from the college, the meeting was a 
public one : permission was, however, granted me 
to accompany my fellow-coUegian to some distance 
on his way back to Stonyhurst As we always 
^^ heard the report" when strangers came, I can say 
that the visits were very few during my year: 
whether resulting from application not being made, 
or refused, I cannot state; nor have I a positive 
opinion on the subject, unless I appeal to the spirit 
of the rule and its exposition in the lecture thereon. 
The same lecture dwelt with considerable earnest- 
ness on the correspondence by letters, which we 
were permitted to carry on in the Novitiate. I 
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tem ember that allusions were made to the topics 
that might not be introduced: namely, what took 
place in the Novitiate; and an attempt was made^ 
by a strange inconsistency, to assimilate the *^ secrets* 
of the Novitiate to those of a private family : whereat 
only divine motives were held forth to us in all the 
practices to which we were expected to *^ submit.'* 
Surely the method of training pursued by any body 
of men, whether as to intellectual or moral develop* 
ment — open to all men who choose to enter — must 
be, to all intents and purposes, a public matter. L«et 
the world know what you do, how you do it, and 
why you do it ; and then this very expressive little 
pronoun will honestly as well as grammatically resign 
its place to a substantial, tangible, or conceivable 
noun. The world will judge and decide whether 
you are *' honest in the sacred cause." Suppose a 
novice like myself had written his experiences in 
the Novitiate, praising everything, lauding the 
** Fathers" to their hearts' content, &c. &c. This 
would not displease you, though I am convinced it 
would not please you, for you do not like these things 
to be known ; hence our letters were only to contain 
spiritual exhortations to piety, and expressions of 
joy at our " vocation." 

The letters written to us were opened by the 
Superior before we received them, and those that 
we wrote were given to him open, to be sealed and 
sent by him, if he thought proper. Shortly after I 
went to the Novitiate I wrote to a friend in London, 
requesting him to send me a German and a Spanish 
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dictionary. He sent the books. The Superior 
ordered me to his room, and reprimanded me for 
writing for the books without permission; adding 
that " now I was to ask the Society for what I 
wanted, not having a claim on anybody, nor any- 
body on me." I was on the point of replying, that 
if he had told me so when he saw the request ia 
the letter, I would have erased it ; but ere the first 
word was out of my mouth he said^ " Nay, brother, 
when holy obedience speaks there should be no 
reply." I begged pardon for my forgetfulness, he 
gave me the books, and I left him ; but the thought 
would rise, *^ if he knew of my sin beforehand, why 
did he not anticipate the completion of the act?** 
But perhaps he did not read my letter, or perhaps 
he wished to render the books a monument of 
rebuke to me ; or perhaps anything else : for I was 
. quite mystified by this queer, very queer incident. 
We had to ask permission to write letters, and we 
wrote them during ** study," or during that portion 
of ** recreation" which we might employ as we 
liked: that is, in reading, or writing, or walking 
in the garden, or playing at chess, &c., in the 
recreation-room, if more than two novices were 
there at a time. All extra prayer was discounter 
nanced: he who did well what was prescribed in that 
matter did all that was required. I may here state 
that every precaution was taken kst the novices 
should suffer in health by the austerity of the No- 
vitiate. A physician from the neighbouring town 
came at stated times, or was sent for when required. 

a 
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When a novice was indisposed his religious da ties 
vfere considerably relaxed ; he took np his abode in 
the infirmarj, which was a room adjoining the re- 
creation room, and two noTices, by turns, were 
constandy with him, to entertain him with con- 
versation. To show the tenderness of the Jesuits on 
proper occasions, I may state a fact which occurred 
at Hodder. One of the Novices was attacked with 
a severe inflammation of the eyes. The patient's eyes 
had to be frequendy bathed with the prescribed lotion : 
he found, or fancied that he found, the touch of one of 
his ^ brothers" more gende than that of all the rest, 
and requested that the brother alluded to might be 
sent always to give him relief. The wish was granted. 
With these relaxations may be mentioned the fes- 
tivities which the novices enjoyed from time to time. 
On great festivals, such as Christmas, Easter, the 
feast of Sts. l^atius, Xavier, Aloysius, and Holy . 
Innocents, we always made merry. On the eve of 
the last-named festival, the Superior would come to 
the recreation-room, with a number of small slips of 
paper in his hand, each having a sentence fiom 
A'Kemfis, or some other ascetic, inscribed on it: 
except one, on which was written, I think, " Ego 
sum innocens" — *'I am the innocent." We each 
drew a slip, and the novice who drew the one ia 
question was to be Porter for the next day. I have 
now the one which I drew: the maxim inscribed 
is thus translated : ^^For nothing in the world, and 
for the pleasure of no man, is evil to be done."* 
• A'Kexpis. 
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Of coarse the oflSce of porter, thus assamed by 
chance, was like many similar chance-appointments 
in the world, very clamsily discharged. Bat the 
fan of the thing did good to the mind, and we were 
always permitted to laagh when we could not help 
it — not nnfreqaently some qaaint remark or strange 
story in the lectare on the rules, or in the reading in 
the Refectory, set us off in a fit of laughter: the 
more irresistible firom oar efforts to suppress that 
lene tarmentum, that gentle torment and fascinating 
tyrant of the human breast. Doubtless, by agitating 
the diaphragm, laughter promotes digestion ; and of 
^all the ills that flesh is heir to," most assuredly 
those resulting from a disorderly stomach are the 
most common and disastrous — it has been said, that 
^ we dig our graves with our teeth.** So we laughed 
and laughed again, feeling all the fresher for the 
pleasant excitement; only we endeavoured to laugh 
. like " religious men :^ that is, as little as possible in 
imitation of Balaam's monitor. 

On these festivals we went to High Mass at the 
church. We walked two a-breast, with eyes down- 
cast, in silence, to that part of the church appro- 
priated to the novices exclusively. It is the eastern 
transept or gospel-side of the altar : the western was 
occupied by the Superiors and the scholastic! of the 
seminary, &c. We were expected to edify all our 
1>rethren by oar pious, demure, and recollected de- 
meanor. There is a private entrance to this part 
of the charch, and we were invisible to the con* 
gregation. I need not say that High Mass, the 

R 2 
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sermon, and the organ's celestial tones, and the song 
of human voices, were at least a desirable gratifica- 
tion; if they were not a necessary relief to us, 
children of solitude — ^pilgrims in the desert of the 
heart. 

We returned to Hodder as we came, recognising 
no one that we met; unless the long robe was 
visible, and then we raised our hands to our haiXs 
in salutation : every novice, according to the rule, 
must touch his hat or cap to his Superior, and when 
the latter entered the recreation-room, we always 
rose and stood until he was seated. 

After dinner we assembled in the recreation-roon^ 
as usual, and after a convenient interval the bell 
rang : we returned to the Refectory, where our eyes 
beheld the now innocent baits of sensuality — cake, 
fruit, and wine. We sat down, the Superior at the 
head of the table, and indulged in holy merriment. 
It was a pleasant, rational symposium, diat might be 
quoted as an example of creation's gifts used but not 
abused: the blessings of the Creator without the 
superadded curse of the creature. On those occa« 
sions we chatted, we laughed ; we laid up spirit and 
strength for another stage in our pilgrimage. 

At the conclusion of the feast, we made ready to 
attend at '^Vespers," or the evening song of the 
church, and thus had another treat of music. After 
vespers we took a walk, and returned to Hodder to 
resume our onward march to perfecticm. 

These were the only breaks in our monotonous 
life: if the casual sojourn of strangers coming to 
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make a retreat may be excepted. Several came 
during my year : one was, as I was told, a ** convert." 
In general they were kept entirely apart from the 
novices; but this gentleman was permitted to take* 
his meals in the Refectory, and thus was doubtless 
edified by the pious demeanor of the novices. I 
think, however, that the public penances were sus- 
pended during that week ; but I cannot speak with 
certainty as to this fact Of course their retreat 
consisted in meditation, confession, and communion. 
A strange occurrence connected with these strangers' 
retreats once " frightened us out of our proprieties.'* 
One morning, during the most solemn part of the 
mass, the Superior's door was thrust open, and we 
heard some one crying out in the tones of a madman, 

" Father ! Father ! Oh, Father !" 

. • . . We were terrified, of course : but the lay- 
brother went into the Superior's room whence the 
noise proceeded, closing the door after him, and 
we endeavoured to *' recollect ourselves" for the 
*^ awful sacrifice" that was thus interrupted. As we 
were forbidden to speak of such unpleasant, un- 
edifying occurrences, I never heard any explanation 
of this most unaccountable manifestation. Still I 
was reminded of it on one occasion, when a novice 
told me the following anecdote. He said that when 
inquiries were instituted to discover the '* pretended" 
diabolical influences of the Jesuits, one man, in evi- 
dence, was asked what he saw in his "retreat" 
among the " holy Fathers." His reply was : " I saw 
a huge beast, a hideous monster !" Highly gratified 
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with the prospect of finding irrefragable evidence as 
to the supposed malpractices^ the inquisitor winked 
to his assistants, chuckled, and mended his pen to 
take down the desired evidence with extraordinary 
care. 

*' Well, my man, let us hear exactly what beast, 
what monster you saw." 

The man replied : — 

** I saw — myself r 

A decidedly pretty story ; which shows that Epic- 
T^Tus was quite right, when he said that " every 
pitcher has two handles :" in other words, that the 
Jesuits have always had, as they have, friends as 
well as enemies ; only, unfortunately for them, one 
handle was wrenched off altogether when the pitcher 
^oi fall — a casualty that may chance again. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

M0BTIFTCATI0N8 — REPRUCANBS — BRIEFS — THE 
CHAPTER — MANIFESTATION. 

If the reader is accostomed to contemplate, to stody 
the growth and development of plants, he has an 
inexhaustible source of pleasure and instruction. 
Last summer, I remarked a beautiful sprout of honey- 
suckle rapidly intertwining the trellis of my ve- 
randah: it was then a brilliant purple, soft and 
succulent ; to-day I observed it again — it has 
become tough, yellowish wood^ as hard as a brick. 
What time and growth effect in the plant, time and 
training produce in the Jesuit. There are all 
manner of plants in the Society, and the skilful 
gardeners that have this interesting conservatory in 
charge know by what soil, manure, and temperature 
to guarantee the production of the desired bloom 
and fruit. Chesterfield telk us that the Superior 
of the Roman College, after having exultingly al- 
luded to his philosophers, mathematicians, orators, 
&C., exclaimed, '' Ed abbiamo anche martiri per U 
martirio $e bisoffna — and we have men for martyrdom 
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if they be required!"* This is very fine, it is the 
very moral of my exposition : the Jesuits have men 
adapted for every enterprise. The boast of the 
Roman Superior, if it does not reduce the whole 
argument to the capacity of a nutshell, certainly 
gives us the kernel thereof without the trouble of 
cracking. 

To produce men who shall be fit for every 
situation, so that they shall come ofi^ without *' being 
cut themselves," as the good Father observed to me, 
they must be used to bear without shrinking, as the 
Spartan youths bore the lash, that severe ordeal of 
our nature, — the rebuke, the reproaches of friends 
and enemies. Many a public character would 
deserve well of the present generation, and of 
posterity, were it not for this pusillanimi^, this 
coward-vanity. Not that I believe the Jesaits 
become insensible to such pangs : I believe nothing 
of the sort. They retain — they have ** temper;** 
but they learn to curb it : to cover it with smiles : 
hence they are true " men of the world." Lainez 
certainly belaboured Beza and his fellow-reformers 
with splendid abuse ; and the Provincial and London 

* Letters to his Son. L. 236. In letter 176, aUuding to theie 
chevaliers (Tinduatrie, he says : — '' Among yoar graver company, I 
recommend (as I have done before) the Jesuits to you ; whose learnmg 
tmd address will both please and improve you. Inform yourself, a* 
nrach as you can, of the history, policy, and practice of that Sodetj, 
from the time of its founder, Ignatius of Loyola, who was himself a 
madman. If you would know their morality, you will find it folly 
and admirably stated in Les Lettrea cTun Provincial, by the fiunoos 
Monsieur Pascml, and it is a book very well worth your reading." 
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i^ent were rather severe with me when I left; but 
iTien "circumstances alter cases;" there was no 
necessity for ** dumb-show" on these occasions* I 
allude to these facts without the slightest acrimony : 
seven years have been quite sufficient to make me 
** forget and foi^ive:" besides I think ** 'twas aU 
quite natural." 

And this particular trainings how is it applied ? 

First, as to the external man. Our habiliments 
during manual works, were sublimely ridiculous: 
I was often reminded, when working in company 
with another ** brother," of certain crustaceous animals 
in the West Indies, which I have seen lugging a shell 
five times too large, into which they had insinuated 
their tiny bodies, doubtless without a thought of the 
previous in-dweller. Coats vastly too large ; trousers 
decidedly too wide or too narrow, too short or too 
long ; waistcoats in the same predicament, all patched, 
greased, threadbare ; and the greenish trousers that I 
had on when I went to the Novitiate, I brought away 
with an extensive cataplasm of sober quaker-brown. 

This appears ridiculous enough: still the thing 
tried us— it tried me, this beggar's garb ; but soon I 
got used to it, and the object was gained. This was 
the only thing, among the Jesuits, that ever virtually 
reminded me of the vow of voluntary poverty. So 
much for the mortification of the outer, or rather the 
external man : for there were three gradations : the 
inner man, or the spirit; the outer man, or the 
flesh ; the external man, or the integuments, looks, 
carriage, &c. 
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Of the second gradation I shall speak anon ; I 
pass to the firsl^ namely, the mortifications to con^ 
tund the spirit. These were reprimands, which 
came, when you least expected them, in varioos 
forms. You might not be conscious of the alleged 
misdemeanor : perhaps it had not been committed ; 
but jou received the reprimand in humble silence, 
and battled, as well as you could, with the old Adam 
within, that will strive to throw the blame on some- 
body or something else. Perhaps a penance would 
be superadded : you performed it with rapturous 
fervour. Take a case in point. ^^ It happened that 
the pious and learned Jerome Flatus, whilst he 
was his (Aloysius's) master of novices, thinking his 
perpetual application to prayer and study prejudicial 
to his health, ordered him to spend, in conversing 
with others after dinner, not only the hour allotted 
for all, but also the half hour longer which is allowed 
to those who dined at the second table. Father 
Minister, not knowing this order, punished him for 
it, and obliged him publicly to confess bis fault; 
which he underwent without offering any excuse* 
The minister, learning afterwards how the matter 
was, admired very much his silence, but, for his 
greater merit, enjoined him another penalty for not 
telling him the order of his master."* 

This story was a " staple commodity*' of admiration 
in the Novitiate — I often heard it quoted. To mj 
mind it suggests other conclusions besides that which 
is intended by the Jesuits. If the reader remembers 

* Butler — Saints' lives — ^Aloys. 
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the form of public confession of faults given in a 
'^ Day's Occupation," something very much like 
falsehood* appears in this '^ acknowledgment" of 
Aloysius, which had " great merit ;" but holy obe- 
dience enjoined him to say he was guilty of a ^ult, 
and he obeyed, and had *^ great merit." What crimes 
has a Jesuit to commit in order to have greater 
merit? At least this is the view I take of the 
matter. These men invest themselves with lofty pre- 
tensions to piety when they figure before us in the 
field of life — let them be uncloaked, laid bare, that we 
may distinguish the interloper from the rightful heir. 
Such reprimands might proceed directly fi-om the 
Superior's own observation or inclination, or firom re- 
ports made to him by the porter and ^^ brother novices." 
It happened, during the first month of my probation, 
that, whilst in conversation with some of the brothers, 
I spoke rather slightingly of the "Visions" of St. 
Theresa. I observed no visible effect that my in- 
credulity produced on the hearers, and the conversa- 
tion turned on other topics. The very same evening 
the Superior sent for me, and mildly rebuked me for 
my heresy ; giving me a reason for my future ortho- 
doxy, by saying, " that very clever and learned men 
believed in the said visions" — an argument which, I 
confess, enabled me to '' take in," as I advanced, a 
vast deal of "doctrine" that I was "tempted" to 
eschew. He did not inflict a penance ; but I trust 
that my subsequent enthusiasm in all the major and 
minor probabilities and plausibilities of Romanism 
** did away" with my primitive incredulity. 
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It was a bitter thing this to complj with — I 
this spy system — ^bat it was ** for the greater glory of 
God ;" what should not that motive induce^os not to 
do? And yet Englishmen must find it a sticking 
pill. True, we have informers, but they are as 
much detested here as they were at Athens, and the 
language perpetuates that abhorrence by haTii^ iqp- 
plied the Greek name, sycophant, to a very shabby 
individual.* For my part I will only say, as a cer- 
tain facetious worthy said of his eating peas, I amee 
told a fault committed by a brother ; but I felt so 
essentially ashamed of myself that the incident is 
as fresh in my memory as if it had occurred but 
yesterday. 

As there was no regular '^ confession of faults* 
during supper, whenever a novice was then seen on 
his knees, we might be sure that he was doii^ 
penance for some reported offence against the rules 
and regulations. 

In the Novitiate, though many things were fear- 
fully true to their name, yet some were characterisdc 
equivocations — such as the discipline, chain, chapter, 
and the brief: of which last mortification I am now 
to speak. 

Imagine the novices pleasantly engaged at dinner, 
satisfying the grateful stomach with savoury fi>od» 
and the pious soul with holy thoughts. The Mar- 

* " They say, they did forbid in the old time that men should 
carry figs out of the coantry of Attica ; and that from thence it came 
that these pick-thanks which bewray and accuse them that trana* 
ported figs, were called sycophants.** — North. Plutarch. The term 
is derived from two Greek words signifying an indicator of Jigs. 
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tyrology and Fasti have been read. One notice has 
the cup in his hand, another his fork to his month, a 
third is dividing his meat, a fourth is masticating. 
Suddenly the reader solemnly entones, ^ By order of 
holy obedience ! " Now look!— the cup is down — 
the fork deponted — the meat relinquished — the 
teeth fi>rget their function — the mouth is closed in 
the death of obedience. The hands are joined on 
the breast — each throbbing heart is asked by vanity, 

*^IsitI? Is it I?" 

ft 

Now listen to the brief. 

" By order of holy obedience l^ 

^^ Brother is hereby reprimanded for his 

general unedifying conduct — want of punctnality— - 
hurried gait — bustling demeanor, totally unbecoming 
a novice of the Society of Jesus. He must remem- 
ber what is required of him by the rules of the 
Summary, and entirely discard the habits of a school- 
boy. Holy obedience enjoins him to kiss the feet of 
all the brothers as soon as he has dined." 

The reader sat down, and dinner proceeded as if 
nothing had taken place, except the crimson blndi 
on the cheek of the brother who^ brief has just been 
read. Brie& did not come often, but they always 
made an impression. Soon after my admission I re- 
ceived a brie^ reprimanding me for '^sitting with my 
legs qirawling at church, a manner totally nnbe* 
coming a novice of the Society of Jesos.'' 

The brief was in English ; and the one given may 
be taken as a £uthful imitation of the Superior's 
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Style, as well as a correct exposition of the ^ subject-* 
matter." 

The "chapter^ was quite a different affair* It 
superseded the sermon or translation of which I hare 
spoken. On entering the recreation-room we saw a 
cushion in the centre : this announced a *' chapter** 
We sat down, the Superior entered, and filled the 
seat at the end of the room. After a pause he named 
one of the novices. The novice rose, walked to the 
cushion, and knelt. Another pause ensued. Then 

the Superior said, " Brother ^ mention what you 

have observed amiss in the conduct of Brother :^ 

that is, the novice kneeling on the cushion aforesaid. 
The brother obeyed if he had anything to say, if not 
he remained silent. Another novice miglit be called 
on, and so on, according to the Superior's discretion. 
Then followed a solemn lecture to the penitent — mild 
though severe ; for our master of novices was a kind 
man by nature. I was told that a former master of 
novices — the Father Plowden before alluded to — 
was remarkable for the severity of his admonitions. 
Two or three novices might thus be made to go 
through the ordeal of reproach : I should state that 
they were generally, if not always, novices of the 
second year. 

No allusion should ever be made in conversation to 
the reprimands, briefs, chapters, or penances — they 
were sacred subjects : like the name of the Eternal 
to the children of Israel. 

The brief and chapter referred to public faults* 
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These the Society requires to be known ; but it re- 
quires more — it requires to know secret propensities, 
hidden inclinations — ^it seeks to rival the Divinity in 
its knowledge of the human heart. Hence the fre- 
quent Interviews with the Superior — hence the annual 
manifestation of conscience to the Provincial. These 
manifestations — as we were undisguisedly, pointedly, 
nnmistakeably given to understand by the lecture on 
the subject — were to have all the sincerity, nothing* 
concealing candour of sacramental confession without 
that consolatory safeguard of the. latter, sacramental 
secrecy. The object and intention of the Provincial 
are hcnajide to make use of the knowledge gained by 
manifestation. Observe, we were perfectly aware of 
this : no man is deceived as Xo what is required of 
him in becoming a Jesuit — that is, in one word, a 
total surrendry — no capitulation — no by-clause — no 
codicil — soul and body like wax to the designer, mind 
and will like a corpse to corruption, hands and feet 
like an old man's staff — these are conditions which 
every man accepts in becoming a Jesuit. 

Accustomed as I was to '^ tell all" to my indulgent 
Superior, I should not have felt the least repugnance 
to open my heart to the Provincial. This was not 
the Provincial who admitted me, but his successor — 
a man of hard features, rough and cog- wheeled in 
manner and expression. I did not like the man. 
Still I ^ manifested" myself and his advice and ob- 
servations were like the sensation produced by passing 
one's hand along the teeth of a saw. 

A whole day was set apart for this annual manifes- 
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tatioa. The Provincial occupied the infirmary for the 
day, and sent for each novice in his torn. A report 
is subsequently sent to the General at Rome, touch- 
ing the character, &c., of all the novices. Monthly re- 
ports are forwarded to the General by all Provincials, 
and quarterly communications to the same potentate 
by the heads of the houses of the Profem* Tlie 
subordinate members of the Society, at their respec- 
tive posts throughout the kingdom, are in constant 
correspondence with their Provincial, whose stated 
residence is Stonyhurst ; but he is firequently firom 
^ home," and makes his *^ visitations" like a bishop. 

* The adTanced Jesuits, commonly called the Profeued, from their 
haTing taken ihe fourth tow, which is, obedience to the Pope. It is 
from the Professed that a General is elected. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE CHAIN — THE DISCIPLINE, FASTING, ETC. 

The expositions of the rules of the Summary read to 
the novices were argumentative ; but all the argu- 
ments by which they were enforced were deduced 
from the nature or definition of the three vows which 
we were to pronounce at the end of our probation. 
From oar expressed determination, the main gist of 
the argument was assumed; therefore, this line of 
argument, if not strictly logical, was perfectly justi- 
fiable in point of fact and common sense. Appeals 
were occasionally made to motives of worldly pru- 
dence — one such appeal, with regard to " manifesta- 
tion of conscience" to the Provincial, struck me, at 
the time, as being the best argument in the exposi- 
tion. It was as follows : — If a man is not thoroughly 
known to his Superiors, he may be sent to an appoint'* 
ment where his '^ruling passion" may be tempted 
beyond resistance — decidedly a clever forethought, 
and worthy of consideration and application by all 
whom it concerns. The alleged motive — like "Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam"— is good, very good ; but it 
would follow from this argument, that all the secular 
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clergy of Rome must be chosen to a great extent 
blindly to fill their various appointments. I leave tbe 
respective parties to argue the point. One thing is 
pretty certain, however; this very manifestation^ 
rendered, as it is, virtually identical with sacramental 
confession, and to a very certain extent goaranteed 
authenticity by that confession ; this manifestation, I 
humbly submit — is the mighty lever of the Society, 
which, outstripping Archimedes, has found a folemm 
in the consciences of men, whereby it has moved the 
world, and may move it agun. But it is die heaven- 
influenced nature of all despotism that it woils out 
its own min : and so the fulcrum sank — and die 
lever was shattered — and the worid was at rest anem 
iBore* Space is not allowed me to porsoe this ar* 
gnment through all its interesting labyrinths: I 
have given the clue to it, — have signalled tbe fact 
— the object of pursuit — the beanty and the beast 
— and the reader may investigate for himself Bc^ 
as the physician, whilst he requires a perfect knoiF* 
ledge of all the symptoms of disease, also expects 
that his dmgs be swallow^, so IcsiKATnTS, know- 
ing the diseases of the soul, applies his specific 
The second vow is acknowle^ed to be the greateal 
tnsl of the Romish clergy in general; perhaps 
tbe Jesuits may be included: at all events we 
had our nostrums — our preservatives in the Novi- 
tiate. These were the discipline and the dhain. 
I confess that I have been anxious to readi this 
point of my narrative, in order to set the reacbr^ 
mind at ease on this subject ; and I think it prudent^ 
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now at least, to remind him of the *' Mountain in 
labour, a Fable." 

The highly imaginative Romish Church has found 
io the Scriptures^ allegories, facts, and words to ticket 
all the '^sights" in her phantasmagoria — a perf<?ctly 
easy process from the very nature of the bopk, but by 
no means more satisfactory to the thoughtful Christian 
than the said tickets, in other phantasmagorias, are to 
the extensive traveller. Among the rest, the extra- 
vagant efficacy of bodily macerations, in the matter 
alluded to, may be said to be deduced from the re- 
mark* of St. Paul ; just as the famous '* hair-cloth" 
may be said to be derived from the food whereon the 
horse was fed whose mane and tail compose it ; or, in 
fact, from the soil — good mother earth — that fed the 
grass, that fed the horse, &c. 

The use of the discipline, "whereby to subdue and 
punish the flesh," has been recommended by most of 
the " Saints." Hiree thousand lashes, says Butler, 
with the recital of thirty psalms, were a redemption 
of a canonical penance of one year's continuance.f 
Luckily it is not stated whether these three thousand 
lashes were to be inflicted on the monk's own back, 
or on that of any other " beast of burden ; " so we may 
suspend the judgment of incredulity, and solace our- 
selves with harmless merriment. 

I am far from denying the efficacy of vigorous 

* ** But I keep under my body, and bring it into sabjeetionylett 
that bj any means, when I haTc preached to others, I myself shonld 
he a castaway." 1 Corteth. iz. 27. 

t LiTes of the Sainti. Feh. Sa* 

8 2 
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exercise, bodily or mental, in the matter in question. 
I consider such means physiological specifics: this 
and what has been said before to this effect are all 
that the present occasion renders necessary, or per^ 
mits. I will now describe the '^discipline" and chain 
of the Novitiate, which are delineated in the sub- 
joined woodcut 




The discipline or whip is made of whipcord. It is 
a kind of cat-o'-nine-tails, duly knotted at the ends of 
the tails. The chain — this name has doubtless con- 
jured up phantoms which I must unfortunately dispel 
— the chain was made of steel-wire, exactly the thick- 
ness of that indicated in some knitting-books as No. 
23, or about the diameter of whipcord. The wire 
was bent into the shape of a horse-shoe, so as to form 
links, the extremities being twisted so as to keep the 
links together, and allow of motion up and down ; 
and at every link the superfluous wire projected about 
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half an inch, not rounded off nor pointed, but just as 
it was cut or filed. I have just constructed one, and 
think that there must have been about a dozen or 
fourteen links with the two prongs on each. I must 
describe these ** helps to holy living" in operation. 

They were not constantly used, but only at stated 
times, such as during Lent ; but at any time with per- 
mission. During Lent, we used them twice a week. 
The porter gave out "Mortification!" — we under- 
stood him. After he had gone the round of the cur- 
tains with the "Deogratias — thanks be to God!" we 
made ready by uncovering our shoulders — each novice 
sitting in his bed — and seized the whip. The time 
the porter took for these preliminaries presupposed 
an equal alacrity in the other novices : we were always 
ready when he rang a small bell, and then, oh ! then, 
if the thing edifies you, gentle reader, be edified ; if 
It makes you laugh, laugh to your heart's content, at 
the sound of twenty whips cracking like a hail-storm 
on the twenty innocent backs in question. I think 
we were restricted to twelve strokes : they were given 
as rapidly as possible : all ended almost at the same 
instant. In the excitement, very similar to a shower* 
bath, we could not help tossing the whip into the 
desk ; and then, diving into the sheets, felt very com- 
fortable indeed ! Perhaps, after the chorus of flagel* 
lation, you might hear a young novice giggling ; " it 
was quite natural," he could not help it 1 

Why have I described this foolery in this merry 
vein? Because it is a foolery, and the "holy 
Fathers" must consider it as such : but more, I main- 
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taia it to be a most pernicious fookrj, and conducive to 
anything rather than the end propoaed. The reader 
must imagine n>y meaning • 

Mttat 

In TCBM aiiiiDiiiiMiiift ! 

A foolery as it is, why do the Jesuits prescribe It to 
the novices? It serves to keep them alive» to kill 
monotony ; to flatter their minds with the idea that 
they are '^ doing something" in the hibour of per* 
fiction, c<bJU ferarum ritu, after the manner of the 
wild monks of old and their three thousand lashes I 
• • . If a good stiff rope were used, the purpose, 
by physical pain, might be attained; but the whip 
at Hodder only excites ; it tickles. Oh ! I remembo: 
it well : it was hideous to roe. And yet, in the 
outrageous fanaticism of the Great Retreat, I asked 
leave to self-administer an extra flagellation : deter* 
mined to ^' punish" myself; but I fidled : I left the 
room essentially ashamed of myself and irrevocablj 
disgusted with this erotic instrument of '' com- 
punction." The chain was less objectionable in 
this respect: it gave some pain, but more annoy- 
ance. It was worn on the morning following. We 
tied it by the two strings, which were attached to the 
extremities, round the middle of the thigh, next to 
the skin ; drawing it tight enough to hinder it fi'om 
slipping down, which sometimes happened. We 
wore it about six hours, taking it off for manual 
works. 

Let the reader fancy his thigh tightly gripped iii 
the embrace represented by the image of the thing. 
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ETery one knows that even the blunt end of m 
bodkin, though gently pressed, will, after a given 
time, produce considerable pmn in any part of the 
body where the cuticle is not sufficiently hardened to 
shield the nerves from pressure. Thus, after a time, 
the prongs of oar chain produced a continuous dull 
pain, such as that which the teeth of a playful spaniel 
gives the hand, when he holds the member but bites 
it not. It was put on as soon as we rose out of bed. 
My &ncy often likened it to the huge centipedes of 
the West, crawling round the limb, that felt a 
sodden sting if it made the slightest motion : for it 
was when we moved that we were truly ** mortified.** 
As we meditated, breakfasted, heard the lecture, re- 
peated the lecture in the dormitory, with the chain on 
our thigh — the right thigh — sometimes sitting, some- 
times standing moving to and fro from different 
places — it often happened that we struck the prongs 
into the flesh (however careftil degenerate fear might 
make us), by coming in contact with the lid of a 
table, the seat of a chair or bench. I could not walk 
without limping both in body and in mind ; for the 
chain was a perpetual source of * distraction.* I was 
constantly reminded of it, and where it was ; and con- 
sequently, by the natural association of ideas, it was 
to me, at least, a real *' proximate occasion^ of 
temptation ; though not of sin* and so perhaps my 
^^merit" was increased. If my own experience is worth 
anything, I tell the Jesuits that their ** discipline and 
chain'* totally defeat the alleged object of their use ; 
and appeal to the principles of physiology in proof of 
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mj opinioD. In this matter, at least, we may aay 
with perfect truth — nocet empta dohre vduptas t 

The efficacy of fasting is not so doubtfiil. All or 
most men eat too much : superabundant nouriidiment, 
as Dr. Johnson might have said, effectuates plethora 
in body and mind. Periodic fiisting may thus, in 
some measure, bless us with the boon reserved for 
habitual temperance.* 

The Church of Rome does not require any of her 
members to fast before their twenty-first year is ac- 
complished. By fasting is understood one full solid 
meal a day, with a " cubic inch" of bread, or six 
almonds, in the morning, and a slight collation at 
night. Many people confound fasting with absti- 
nence ; but they are totally distinct : all Fridays are 
abstinence days with the Roman Catholics, but not 
days of fasting ; except in Lent. By abstinence is 
meant an abstaining from meat of all kinds — eggg, 
fish of every kind being lawful canonical substitutes. 
Thus the Church of Rome has kindly taken the de- 
scendants of the Fisherman under her patronage, 
whilst she lays claim exclusively to the descendants 
of the Apostle. Queen Elizabeth produced the 

* Food is the main stimulant of the system ; hence its withdrawal 
is beneficial in all acute diseases. The passions may be termed acute 
diseases of the brain, when they riot in excess ; consequently ftsttng 
operates on the passions by the physical medium. Apoplexy, morbid 
affections of the stomach, derangements of the liver, many diseases of 
the heart, may be averted or snbdued by well-directed &sting. Now 
many of the mind's diseases are sympathetically deduced from the 
morbid state of the respective organs diseased in the fore-mentioned 
cusos. Thus the efficacy of fasting is manifest, besides being " highly 
meritorious," like cverytliing else done ** by authority." 
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same effect by means more direct and satisfactory : 
namely, by her statute against the consumption of 
meat on certain days of the week. 

It must be evident, however, that what would be 
fiisting to one stomach would be only temperance to 
another^ and the temperance of the latter would be 
positive fasting to the former; consequently "ad- 
vice" must be taken in this matter: then follow " in- 
dulgences and dispensations." 

To a man, like myself, who seldom eats anything 
for breakfast, conscience must be appealed to in order 
to settle what is to be the quantum sufficiat of ortho- 
dox fasting. Being of age at Hodder, I fasted during 
Lent, together with two or three other novices simi- 
larly conditioned. I may observe here, that the 
Jesuits by no means approve of excessive corporeal 
austerities : health of body is essential in a Jesuit : 
sound health is as requisite in the candidate for ad- 
mission into the Society as into her Majesty's regi- 
ments. Our method of fasting was as follows : —We 
had a small piece of dry toast and a cup of excellent 
coffee in the morning : we had a good dinner of fish, 
or meat ; if it was not a day of abstinence as well — 
that is, every other day. Sunday is neither a fast 
nor abstinence day in our cold latitudes, though for- 
merly, in the palmy ^days of " modern Rome," a 
Black Lent was occasionally fulminated on the faith- 
ful, when even Sundays were included as days of fast 
and abstinence. 

In the evening we had a slight collation : I forget 
what it consbted of, but it was quite satisfactory ; 
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Son^! dcr of R9^ W 

die joj of soul and ^e 

bc^de the pstKr cf 
fitde ones, «fa>faMe 
ijifiiglh of thooe ni^ 

WlKfcfay GoQ pvCS thfl ■Km i 

db^riiedidBocfixl At 
Little lemindedm thai the aaeririif down on that 
dsjTy and stirred the pool of aflEctioay so that wamuj 
wae eomdarted eren in that worid whence we had 
Hed to ieek cooflobtioo, as it were in the desert! 

We leerired die sacrament at Mass* and then read 
Roingotz oa ^ Christian Perfiection,'' as nsoal, tar 
half an hoor before faieakfiist. Afker breakfint we 
made oar beds ; and, afto* an intenral spent as we 
liked, we went to ^ Cooferenoe "—so I think it was 
called— -in the lecreation-room. Here one of the 
noTiees translated a chapter or two of a work by 
Thomas k Kemfis on Ascedcism — not the " Follow- 
ing of Christy'' bat another work of the same author : 
the title I have forgotten. After ccmference we 
went to oar cells, and read, or wrote, or walked in the 
garden, either with another brother or alone, repeat- 
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ing the " OflSce of the Virgin Mary" in Latin, which 
occupied a good hour, as far as I can remember. I 
am not sure whether the occupation just mentioned 
did not precede the ** conference" — at all events, all 
the morning Sunday duties have been mentioned. 
After dinner, there being no public confessions on 
Sunday, we had recreation for an hour; then came 
** Vespers," which were read by the Superior, the 
Dorices repeating the alternate verses of the psalms 
and responses. After vespers we went out to cate- 
chise the children of the poor, and proceeded on 
our walk, when the time allotted to that missionary 
duty had expired. On our return home, everything 
went on as usual, precisely as on any other day. 

Such was our Sabbath in the Novitiate : if it has 
not edified, I trust that it has not scandalized, the 
leaden 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

REFLECTIONS — THE SUPERIOR'S RETREAT — ▲ GENERAL 
ORDER — A PANG. 

Mt narrative is now drawing to a close. Having 
just recalled and meditated the events which I am 
about to describe, I feel a sadness of the heart : the 
sadness of human sympathy at the remembrance of 
those hopes which it was my destiny to nourish into 
bloom, and again my destiny to cause to wither and 
to die ! At this still hour of the wintry night, medi- 
tating, I have cast my eyes ever and anon on the 
exotics that adorn my window and its inner arch. 
The few flowers that remain droop and are withering, 
but the vigorous Coboea that intertwines the arch 
is as verdant as when the summer sun kissed it with 
his beams: it vnll bloom when they woo it again. 
An exotic, as I was, transplanted from the world into 
the conservatory of Probation, my soul put forth its 
forced bloom in this winter of youth — the brilliant 
flowers pleaded the gardeners of my soul — and 
in the height of that blossoming, as in all beadtiful 
sweet things, it seemed that no blight could ever 
mar the well-protected plant. But the blight came ; 
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and the plant 'which had been forced to bloom, 
to please the eyes or cupidity of its trainers^ drop- 
ped the flowers that had pleased so well. Mean- 
while the arch of reason^ with its everlasting verdure, 
lived on transparently bright; hoping for a natural 
spring, an appointed summer. 

Eleven months of my probation had passed away. 
Occasional doubts, frequent doubts, as to my fitness 
for the Society of the Jesuits had marred the joys of 
that solitude which I may be permitted to call 
the oasis of my life : since there only did I feel the 
immeasurable supremacy of mind over body. Had 
I meditated less fervently, had I been less sincere 
in my ardour for perfection, doubtless I had be- 
come a Jesuit; but the very moment that I felt 
the full force of the awful vow — ^perfect obedience 
to man — ^at that moment my dream was passed-— 
I exclaimed : The die is cast ! Poverty, be thou 
once more my mother I World of my fellow-men, 
be thou once more my battle-field! I can at 
least die with self-respect; that last and satisfy- 
ing solace of those who have ^^ fallen on evil days I" 

Again I seemed to stand alone. I had long en- 
deavoured to distinguish between the " greater glory 
of God" and the greater glory of the Society of the 
Jesuits. I had fixed the idea in my mind that 
in this matter, as in everything else, the end was 
distinct firom the means ; and though on one occa- 
sion I heard the same thought expressed by a novice, 
yet I am compelled to declare every other remark 
pronounced in the Novitiate, whether by novices or 
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Siqieriors trbo Tisited us, bron^bt home die gr o m ht g 
cooTictkm thai we were pffepaied to uke our ^duHcs' 
in a grand speculatioo whidi was to invest the entke 
earth in its gra^Mog mooopolj. 

I looked fi>r fiuth ; I foond sdf : its interests and 
its cravings. In the men iriio had been trained as we 
were, I saw no indicatioDs of that training. We w«re 
tanght to keep every sense in restraint — I was oAes 
scandalized by the trivial remarks, eager cnriosi^p; 
aiireligioQs deportment of the men who were fiur 
advanced in the grades of the Society. What^ then, 
has become of ail this training — has it been of mo 
effect? See the same Jesuits in the world, — deDnnne 
or gay, mild or severe, learned or ignorant — ^wonn^ 
ing their way like Ionatius^ who never spoke in 
conversation with strangers, until he had d i f iu ai i 
the characters of all his hearers firom what thej had 
uttered. The *< Fathers" were natural with as ; it ia 
in the world that they become supernatural — that ^bay 
show bow they were trained. Unaatisfactoiy as vraa 
the (pinion I formed of the intellectual attainment of 
those whom I met at Stonyhurst, I doubt not (and X 
candidly record the &ct) that each and all had their 
peculiar talent : their tact, adiq[>ted to some pecnfiar 
emergency. These opinions are sincere. I stand 
by them. No party feelings, no base motives, have 
influenced me : the very important fact that I have 
lived among these men, has made me scrupulous lest 
I should emit aught that may mislead the minda oS 
those who read for instruction. I believe what X 
have written, what I write; and sincerity makes me 
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earnest in the cause of truth. If I say beware! I 
speak as one who has seen, who has felt* The 
leader is now, I trust, prepared to accompany me to 
the end. 

In the month of January, of the year following 
my admission, the Superior of the Novitiate made his 
annual retreat He resigned his oflSce, for the time, 
to the Father Minister. It was a time of edification 
to us alL He did penance like the humblest novice. 
He knelt in the centre of the Refectory with his 
arms outstretched ; he kissed the floor ; he kissed our 
feet — the feet of all the novices. Once he dined 
kneeling at the small table, in the midst of the 
room : an old man, grey with age, weak in health, 
knelt during dinner on the hard cold floor; and 
when he had finished, he joined his hands on his 
breast and continued kneeling till grace was said. 
He worked in the garden during manual works; 
and I think, but cannot state the fact for certaiui, 
that he said ^* Deo Gratias !" in my hearing, to the 
porter, and had some task appointed for him to 
do. ... I liked this man. I like him still; 
and will only say that his conduct during that 
retreat filled me with sorrowful admiration. I leave 
all other reflections to the reader. There are sacred 
thoughts which only Heaven should know. 

Nam neque chorda sanum reddii qttem vult tnanus it mens ! 

Saturday came, the day of sacramental confession. 
An order came down that we were to confess to the 
Father Minister. 
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I have felt some shocks of the mind and the heart 
in my hitherto short career; hot few are more keenly 
remembered than that given by the order to confess 
to the Father Minister. What had I to confess? 
Perhaps a little negligence in this, a trivial omission 
of that duty, nothing more ; and yet, had my soul 
been guilty of the foulest sin, confession could never 
have been more repugnant to me than on that sad 
day. My mind was overcast — the sudden chillness 
of that shadow numbed my heart. In all that I did, 
the thought dispelled devotion. I went to the Su- 
perior — ^he could not see me. The man who could 
console me, turned me away : directed me to go to 
the minister — the man I was flying from !....! left 
his door agitated and sad. I met the minister : 
gracious Heaven ! he reprimanded me for walking 
hurriedly I He did not stop there — ** he also thought 
that I might speak less dictatorially in conversation—- 
my bearing was proud." And yet it had seemed to 
me that I was beloved ! I went to my cell and wept 
bitterly : resolved to go once more to my good old 
friend, struggling helplessly as I was against obe- 
dience. I knocked, he came to the door. *' Bro- 
ther !** he said, "what brings you here after my 
order?" One word was enough to speak all, and 
the word was uppermost — **May I not confess to 
you. Father ?" I asked, weeping. " Holy obedience 
has spoken," said he firmly, but mildly and sorrow- 
fully ; " go, brother, and obey!" ... He closed the 
door once more, but the victory of love was gained : 
I determined to go : I conquered myself: I went. I 
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femember tliat fDonieDt well — ^full well! When I 
baye seen the struggle of woman's features striying 
to unharmonize their expression with the thoughts 
that rack the heart, then haye I thought of myself on 
this memorable day. 

My confession took but a few minutes : the minis- 
ter absolved me. I rose determined to leave the 
NoTitiate. 

I had yielded in weakness — ^was conquered to do 
what my mind and heart rejected. Such was obe- 
dience ! such mi^ be obedience hereafter : and it 
might not be so innocent. Confidence in my Supe- 
rior won the day : it mig^t win it agiun ! On the 
following day, Sunday, my sadness was changed to 
serenity; thouj^ it must hare been erident to all 
that there was something more than usually weighty 
on my mind. Whilst walking in the passage, the 
minister met and asked me ^ if he could be of any 
use to me with his advice?^ This question surprised 
me, but I humbly declared that I did not need the 
profiered senrice. On that Sunday ni^t occurred 
the fearful storm whidi did so much damage on 
sea and land, in the month of January 1839. 
When I went out to work in the garden^ on the 
following morning, the first object that cau^t my 
eye was an old thorn-tree torn up by the roots* 
*^ *T was natural,'" gentle reader : I compared all the 
hopes, the enthusiastic hopes, that I had built on my 
^ vocation'' to the Society of the Jesuits, to that 
strong tree which had stood the appointed time, but 
was uplifted by the breath of Heaven. That tree 

T 
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might have bceu shaken, disengaged from the soil so 
as to seem to be living still, though dead at the core — 
but no ! it was an honest tree ; it would cling by no 
offset when the main root was wrenched asunder. . . 

In the evening I went to the Superior; he came to 
the door. " Well, brother, what now?" .... 

I replied, "I have resolved to leave, Father ; 

and would wish to apprise the Provincial of my reso- 
lution." 

*' You shall see the Provincial to-morrow, brother ; 
in the mean time be calm : do not resist the grace 
of God!" 

Had he looked in my face then, he would have seen 
that I was calm : that there was joy in my looks ; but 
his eyes were downcast, and he saw me by the mind, 
not by the faithful eyes. 

That night I slept well, and went through my 
morning meditation with " unction :" that is, with 
spiritual relish and virtuous resolve : with glow of 
heart and light of mind. 

At ten o'clock the Provincial sent for me, and the 
following interview took place in the parlour; be- 
neath the room where the Superior was then in 
'* retreat." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

INTERVIEW WITH THE PROVINCIAL — ^LES ADIEUX — 
A BLESSING AND A PRAYER — THE DEPARTURE. 

It was during manual works. I hastily put on the 
gown which I was soon to resign : I put it on for the 
last time. At the parlour-door^, then^ I tapped ; the 
voice which I have described before bade me enter. 
The man to whom I had " manifested" sat before 
me : I saw him smile for the first time* Kindly he 
requested me to sit — I obeyed. Then ensued the 
following questions and answers :— « 

" Well I how now ! what has happened ?** 
*^ Sir, I wish merely to say that I am unfit for the 
Society — I must leave." 
" Leave ! why must you leave ?" 
*' Because, sir, I am unfit for the Society " 
" But you did not think so when you entered.*' 
^' You have given me the means to know myself: 
I have gained that knowledge." ' 

** Have you been induced by any one firom without 
to take this resolution ?" 

*' My letters have been given to me always open 

t2 
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you would have been apprised of such influence. I 
am not influenced &om without." 

" Then you wish to re-enter the world, in order to 
indulge your passions ? " 

Was this an allusion to my " manifestation ?" • • . 
I replied, '' It seems to me, sir, that your conclusion 
is neither just nor necessary." 

^ But what reason have you to leave ?^ 

" I have said it — I am unfit for the Society.'* 

" Well ! we cannot force you to stay." 

'^I am poor ; I have not the means to pay for my 

journey to London May I depend on the 

charity of the Society ? It may be in my power here- 
after to refund all that I have cost you." 

*^ Oh ! certainly, we will see to that. But this is 
very annoying !*' 

A pause ensued — I rose and said, — 

** May I leave withotit delay ? ** 

••When you Uke!" 

I think I hear the growl of these last words : thej 
were the very antithesis of Chesterfield's advice^ 
namely, to yield with seeming pleasure when you 
cannot resist with certain effect. I thanked hiniy 
left the room, and went to my old firiend, the 
Superior, to apprise him g£ the result. He beard 
me with evident sorrow, but merely said, **Very 
well, Brother Steinmetz, God's will be done in all 
things!" 

I requested him to permit me to stay till the fol- 
lowing day, in order to prepare myself, by confessioa 
and communion, to re-enter the world of temptation. 
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He kindly assented. I went to the chapel and 
prayed fervently. Returning to my cell, I began to 
read over my diary-— calm, collected, cheerfuL I 
had not been seated many minutes when the porter 
came and told me that the Superior wanted me. 
I was glad to hear this, for I could have wished to 
have one more conversation with him before we 
. parted for ever : in this world at least. But, alas ! 
it was not for conversation that he sent for me. He 
merely said, ^< Brother Steinmetz, I know your de- 
parture will give pain to the novices: your stay 
under such circumstances will throw a damp on 
their minds ; so, perhaps, all things considered, you 
had better leave to-night." 

All that this kind man ever requested or ordered 
me to do, I did from my heart ; on the present occa- 
sion the justness of his remark was evident at a 
glance : I assented without a murmur. 

In the course of the day the lay brother brought 
me the sum requisite to pay the coach-&re to London, 
with a pair of trousers and a hat of a very antique 
fiishion: rather a tight fit, but still very *^ thank- 
fully received,'' like all similar ^* contributions." He 
informed me that a chaise would take me to a neigh- 
bouring village, whence the coach started for Man- 
chester, and from the last-named place I would go by 
railway to London. 

I dined for the last time in the Novitiate. I saw 
and heard the ^' public confessions" for the last time ; 
and for the last time I spent the hour in company 
with the novices about to be my *^ brothers" no more. 
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It was a heavy hour — a dull hour ; the inner works 
seemed running down, and the hands marked mid- 
night. 

After recreation, manual works went on as usual. 
I remained in my cell; visited the '* sacrament ;** 
prayed with fervour. 

About five o'clock I was told by the porter that the 
novices were in the recreation-room to bid me fare- 
well. 

Agitated by the rushing emotion, I went to the 
room and saw my " brothers" standing around. All 
seemed affected — none more than myself. It was, 
" Good-by, Brother Steinmetz I Good-by, brother I ** 
I shook hands with each, and one wept. The inter- 
view lasted but a moment or two ; and yet how my 
resolution staggered — ^how my heart battled for the 
mastery ! • . . . 

The novices left the room. I remained, and sat 
down overpowered by the scene I had witnessed ; by 
the emotions I felt. The Father Minister remained 
also : he was sitting beside me. He seemed pained 
at my departure : in fact, he said mournfully, 
"Brother, I am sorry that you are leaving us.** 
I did not reply ; I was stunned, as it were : my 
tongue was tied ; and there was no one beside me 
whose words, whose looks, whose heart could set it free. 

As yet I had not taken leave of the Superior. He 
sent for me. He gave me the testimonial which I 
had requested as to my conduct in the Novitiate, 
saying, " I suppose this will do.** It was as 
follows : — 
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« 



^I hereby testify that Andrew Steinmetz, Esq., 
during his stay at Hodder, conducted himself in every 
respect as a Christian and a gentleman. 

(Signed) " Thomas Brownbill." 

I give the above from memory. It was short 
enough, and gratifying enough, to be remembered 
without an effort : the last words particularly ; and 
though it would be a consolation to have the docu- 
ment in my possession, yet it would be at present, 
perhaps, unimportant. I felt the loss of it, however, 
on one occasion — one bitter occasion; and I cer- 
tainly then denounced the unjustifiable unkindness 
with which it was taken from me. It happened 
thus : — When I reached London, I thought it advis- 
able to write a note to the London agent who had 
been instrumental to my admission, apprising him of 
my secession, and enclosing the testimonial in ques- 
tion ; requesting him very urgently to return it, as it 
was my only fortune. The friend in whose presence 
I wrote the note advised me not to ^nd the testimo- 
nial ; which, in point of fact, was by no means neces- 
sary, to the party; but my feelings overruled the 
caution : I sent it I waited : no reply came : no 
testimonial. I wrote, and wrote again, and at last 
" gave it up :" resigned to my fate, and determined to 
prove a character similar to the one attested by the 
kind Father of the novices. 

Some time after I called on the London agent. It was 
on a Sunday morning. I had vn-itten to him before, 
asking if he could recommend me to any literary em- 
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ployment. My letter was unanswered. On the Son- 
day morning, then, I called, and knocked : the servant 
said, ^^ Not at home I" — ^bat it unluckily happened 
that the gentleman at that very moment emerged 
from a side door in the passage, apparently just about 
to enter a carriage which stood at the door. As soon 
as he saw me he said with flashing eye and rapid 
words: — 

** Sir, I can do nothing for you !** 

« But the testimo " 

He rushed into the carriage : there was a lady in 
it ; and the last syllable of my word shrank back 
from the ear that closed upon it, like the carriage- 
door slammed in the face of the poor man b^g^g 
for bread. 

Still I must defend — at least must palliate — the un* 
kindness of this Jesuit. It would nerer answer tox a 
man to carry about a testimonial from the Noyitiate, 
in a country where, by the law of the land, no such 
place should exist ; and doubtless my poor old fiiendy 
the master of tlje novices, was ** reprimanded'* for 
granting me the testimonial. If so, 't was a pitiful 
thing I* 

But to the conclusion — to the end of my connec- 
tion with the Jesuits 1 The kind Father was too 
much affected to speak much during our last inter- 

* Since the abore was written, my Hodder letters haye been re- 
stored to me by the friend to whom they were addressed. In the 
last letter, apprising him of my intended departure, I have foiuid^ 
to my delight, a testimonial written by the Superior on the page oppo- 
Bite to the address. I remember having requested him to state in tho 
letter that I left of my own accord,— but I am unable to accoirat far 
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view. It was short I knelt before him : he blessed 
me ; and, making the sign of the cross on my fore- 
bead, he prayed that I ^^ might never swerve from 
the faith." 

• A few minutes after the chaise drove up ; I entered ; 
and the gates of Probation closed upon me, departing 
as joyful as when I entered : for my mind and heart 
bore testimony to good intentions, honourable mo- 
tives; on both occasions equally strong, equally 
salient. I had left poverty in the world ; I had de- 
serted poverty : perhaps one of my best friends ; for 
it has advised^ admonished, and, I trust, improved my 
heart and mind. I was now again to be reconciled 
to poverty, and make amends for my apparendy equi- 
vocal dereliction. And we were desperately recon- 
ciled. I knew the fate that awaited me : I was pre- 
pared for it; and I received the cup brimful and 
foaming with that bitter drink, which has rendered a 
time of comparative rest and comfort sweet, cheerful : 
the very nurse of memory and its ever-attendant 
meditation ; which it varies with endless alternation of 

the word '* insists" bein? used by the Reyerend Father, unless he 
meant Uiat there was iio need of it. Here is the testimonial : — * 
V " Mr. Steinmetz insists upon my giving yonr goodness a testimonial 
that his conduct here has been everything creditable and praise- 
worthy; which I beg hereby to do most fully and cordially. 
" Sir, yoor obt. sert. 

"Thomas Brownbill." 
" Hodder Place, Jan. 15, 1839." 

* A fac-simile of this testimonial is given. 
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instructive topics ; never flagging, always interested, 
and yearning for the fulfilment — the blessed fulfil- 
ment — ^human happiness : the harmony of body and 
soul by Heaven united to work together ; then the 
future — the mystery explained to rejoicing hearts, to 
exulting minds for ever ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

It must be evident that self-restraint^ self-command^ 
the habit of thoughtfulness^ the prostration of the 
-will, and perfect familiarity with the themes of reli- 
gion^ are the results contemplated bj the discipline 
of the Jesuit-Novitiate. 

Of these requirements^ the novice is reminded 
from the first moment of waking to the first of 
repose, — ^when, with his arms crossed on his breast, 
he sleeps the sleep of obedience. 

But he must begin with being obedient. He must 
be obedient from the first moment that he enters the 
gates of probation. All the requirements before- 
mentioned, are but the means to efiectuate the end 
— ^perfect obedience. Those means are admirably 
adapted to the end in view. Let us consider. 

The novice has labour for the body, occupation 
for the mind, and stimulants for the heart or senti- 
ment. 

Thus far the Jesuit-discipline is worthy of approval 
and imitation. 

But the novice must have a motive in all that he 
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does — in every action — in every thought : that mo- 
tive is obedience to his Superior. " For the sake of 
Christ" is, of course, superadded : but we are in- 
vestigating an effect which may follow many a cause 
in the human heart. No one will deny that there is 
in men a very striking difference in the aptitude to 
religious motives for conduct : selfish motives are the 
most prevalent. It is a matter of organization, phy- 
sical or mental: — brain or soul must differ: — the 
fact is undeniable. Hence the divine motive held 
forth by the letter of Jesuit-law,"" may or may not 
exist ; but the result, perfect obedience, must follow, 
— or the novice will never be a Jesuit. 

This necessity is soon made manifest to the novice : 
it soon becomes the aim of all his endeavours : obe- 
dience becomes his soul's idol: it is to him the 
(criterion of perfection, or the earnest of advance- 
ment, or the guarantee of bodily comfort — all ac- 
cording to his respective organization, to whose 
motive-power attention has been directed. 

This habit of obedience once acquired in the 
Novitiate, is sedulously ensured in the novice's subse- 
quent career. None but those who exhibit talent of 
some sort, are admitted to the Novitiate ; and when 
they are sent forth from the House of Probation to the 
House of the Scholastici, in order to prosecute their 
studies for the priesthood, their intellectual predir 
lections are duly considered ; they are thus trained ag 
they wish to be trained, and thus the yoke of obe- 
dience becomes the ornamental necklace of intelr 
lectual beauty. The Jesuits do not strive to change 
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nature ; they are too wise to attempt that impossi- 
bility : their mm is the perfection of nature. To 
that fulfilment all their tnuning, studies, and disci- 
pline constantly tend. 

Hence the success of the Jesuits in the woild of 
srience and literature ; in the arts of fiiscination, — 
and *' Converrion'* — in all that they have attempted. 

As they cannot all excel in all departments, eadi 
must be made to excel in some one or other of them^ 
according to his age, genius, inclination, and previous 
acquirements.*' 

Hence the Jesuit's work is always a work of love : 
it is always in accordance with his nature. This is 
manifestly the best earnest of success. 

The patient investigation which invariably decides 
their selecdons of their men, has ever ensured success 
to their enterprises. Chance, fivour, adicitatioii 
never send forth a Jesuit-misnonary : he is evd^ed 
by his phyfflcal and mental qualifications. If these 
have sometimes overshot the mail, the error was, 
so to speak, an unfortunate contingent. 

Meanwhile, let us contemplate the main charac- 
teristics of the Jesuit's preliminary probation, and 
observe how they are reflected in his subsequent 
career. 

The novice is never without employment. His 



• Jaztm modam gfitto^faigenii, pr opeBri ou fa'animi, ci inttitBtliMiif 
ia Uteris aniiiscqiuqtie, rel oommimii boni quod gpantm, posiet in 
Mi OBMiibM ft ce H at ib ot, vd aliqii4 ant pluflMMCunm qaisexeiceri : 
qaam eaim in omnibas aoa poiiet, eniaiidebcret,iit in aliqa4 eanun 
czeeUeiet. — Const. Soc Jeso, Pan. ir. c t. c Y 
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body or his mind is constantly engaged. His occu- 
pations are varied, and adapted as far as possible, so 
as to accord with every taste. Thus is the habit of 
labour acquired : thus is the mind fashioned into an 
instrument capable of being applied to any purpose, 
according to the will of the Superior. Obedience 
soon becomes pleasant, when its appointed work gives 
delight ; and this experience the author has attested. 
In after-life, the Jesuit is as indefatigable as ever : 
he never loses time. We were told of one who 
translated the Imitatio of Thomas ^ Kempis into 
Greek during the few minutes he had to wait at 
the Superior's door for orders: bit by bit, and on 
small slips of paper, he translated, till the volume 
was finished. It is published. 

The force of example supervenes. Should na- 
ture become sluggish, example acts as a stimulant. 
Exhortations are firequent: historical models stand 
in array: the imitative propensity and faculty are 
strongly excited into action. The Society offers a 
field to every characteristic organization : conscious 
talent need never resign its hope, whilst it is ac- 
companied by perfect obedience. The novice is 
even permitted to express a wish as to the scene of 
his future labours ; this we were given to understand 
in the English Novitiate. This simple fact throws 
some light on the unflinching determination of the 
Jesuit missionaries in Asia, Afiica, and America.* 

* See Lettres ed\fiantet et euriense»— from which characteristic 
extracts are given in the work before alluded to>-*< Jesuitism Por- 
trayed," by the author of The Novitiate, 
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The peculiar qualifications of the adventurous tra- 
veller were manifest before the Jesuit * missionary 
v^ent forth on his perilous enterprise. 

To become totally estranged from the common 
feelings of human nature is the object of all the 
training in the Novitiate. Its menial labour^ pen- 
ances, reproofs, humiliations, cease to be such in 
a very short time : as soon as the mind sees their 
object, they become mere routine, and are eagerly 
desired or apathetically endured, according to orga- 
nization. It is easy to perceive how this portion of 
the training operates in the after-life of the Jesuit. 

As a novice, the Jesuit lives in community without 
enjoying the heart's friendship : in the midst of many 
he is alone. To his Superior or Confessor alone is his 
heart laid bare. He converses with his companions ; but 
the voice of human sympathy is silenced : the strings of 
that universal harp vibrate no longer. The tendency 
of this unnatural state is to effectuate that impene- 
trability which characterizes the Jesuits in their ma- 
chinations. From their earliest youth accustomed to 
suppress the feelings of nature, it is not likely that 
they will permit them to speak when these would 
cry down some grand accomplishment. Nor will the 
Jesuit spare himself: he who has stoically prepared 
his heart against bodily suffering, even yearns for the 
moment, like the suicide, to attest his fortitude. The 
Jesuits have perished on the scaffold manfully ; they 
have been devoured by cannibals joyfully ; and they 
have drunk the breath of pestilence without repining. 
All praise to the civilizers of humanity ! K Providence 
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made these renowned Jesuits the instraments of good 
to mankind in its most degraded condition, let the 
example stimulate to imitation those who sigh for the 
amelioration of their benighted brothers in this as well 
as in distant lands. 

The foregoing reflections are offered as kej-notes 
to the thou^tfnl reader. It is not mere curiomty 
which should be gratified bj the exposition of Jesmt- 
training. Its ulterior views should be constantly 
borne in mind. Grave considerations should arise 
in the mind of the thoughtful Christian. ^ See 
how they train I" should not be the only excla- 
mation: its echo should be, ''And what's to be 
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Note A, page 61. 

The great storehoase of the praises of Mary is a comparatively 
modem work, entitled the ** Glories of Mary/' by Alphoosus 
Liguoriy who died in the year 1787. He wrote in Italian, but 
his book has been recently translated by a '^Catholic Clergy- 
man." 

Le ^ Soulas da Prehear ^ was famous enough ; but the " Glories 
of Mary" by Liguoriy since canonized, have far outshone all pre- 
vious corruscations of similar fires. Liguori has collected every 
eulogium from previous writers, and has surpassed them in the 
extravagance of his pregnant fancy. A few extracts may be inte- 
resting. 

" But," says St. Bernard, ** how can you, O Mary, refuse to 
relieve the miserable, since you are the queen of mercy ? And 
who but the miserable are the subjects of mercy ? You are the 
queen of mercy, and I a sinner the most miserable of all : since 
then, I am the greatest of your subjects, you should take more 
care of me than of all others. Have pity, then, on us, O queen 
of mercy, and watch over our salvation. Do not tell us, O sacred 
virgin, that thou canst not assbt us on account of the multitude 
of our sins ; for thy power and clemency are so great that no num- 
ber of sins can overcome them. Thou hast insuperable strengt 
lest the multitude of sins should overcome thy clemency. Nothing 
resists thy power, for the Creator esteems thy glory as his own. 
Nothing resists thy power, since thy Creator and the Creator of 
all, honouring thee, who art his mother, regards thy glory as his 
own. And," adds the saint, ** the son exulting in her, as it were 
paying his debt, fulfils thy petitions." He meant to say, tha^ 
though Mary owes an infinite obligation to her Son for having 
destined her for his mother, still it cannot be denied tliat the Son 
is under an obligation to this mother for having given him his 
human existence. Hence, as if to repay what he owes to Mary, 

U 
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Jesus, for his own glory, honours her in a special manner, by 
always hearing all her prayers. How great, then, should be our 
confidence in this queen, whom we know to be so powerful before 
God, and at the same time so rich in mercy that there is no one 
living on this earth who does not partake of the clemency and 
favours of Mary. 

The blessed Virgin herself said to St. Bridget, — " I am the 
queen of heaven, and the mother of mercy ; I am the joy of the 
just, and the door by which sinners are introduced to God ; neitlier 
is there on earth a sinner so accursed as to be deprived of my 
mercy. For every one, if he obtains nothing else through mj 
intercession, at least receives the grace to be less tempted by the 
devils than he would otherwise be.'' 

Mary is ** a worthy mediatrix between men and God,** — ^prop- * 
terea Oeum inter et homines mediatrix intercedens, — according to 
St. Basil. Lignori expands with the theme, and handles his logic 
like a Thomas Aquinas in proving the ** attributes" of Mary :-« 

" Mary, then, was the mediatrix of all men ; but how, some 
one may ask, was she mediatrix of the angels ? Many theologians 
are of opinion, that Jesus Christ merited graoe even for the angels : 
then, as Jesus Christ was their mediator de eomiignOy so Maiy was 
their mediatrix de congruo, inasmuch as, by her prayers, through 
the merits of the Redeemer to come, she accelerated his coming. 
At least, by meriting de congruo to be made the mother of the Re* 
deemer, she merited ibr the angels the reparation of the angelic 
thrones lost by the devils. She has therefore merited for theot 
this accidental gloiy." •* By or through Mary," skys Richard o£ 
St. Victor, ** the ruin of the angels is repaired, and the human 
race reconciled." And, long before, St. Anselm said, — **A11 
things by this virgin— per banc virginem — have been restored and 
reinstated in their first state — in statum pristinum." 

It is difficult to find one's way through thb logic : but Liguori 
is quite at home in the labyrinth —he has found the object of his 
search— the " divinity" of his pious imagining. He proceeds : — 

** It is not a mere opinion," says Father la Colombiere (a 
Jesuit), " it is the opinion of the whole world, that when Mary 
received the gift of sanctifying grace in the womb of St. Anne, 
she at the same time received the perfect use of reason, along with 
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a great light from God, corresponding to the grace which had been 
bestowed npon her. • • • • 

** Hence, from the fint moment of her existence, Mary, gratefol 
to her God, began to do all that was in her power, negotiating 
JdUkfuUy with the capital of grace which had been conferred npon 
her, and emplojring all her faculties to please and love the Divine 
goodness. From that moment die loved God with all her 
strength, and thus continued to love him during the nine months 
she spent in her mother^s womb, and never ceased for a moment 
to unite herself always more intimately with God, by fervent acts 
ef love. She was free from original stain, and was therefore 
eiempt from every earthly attachment, from every irregular 
motion, from every distraction, tec. &c. Hence, she has called 
herself the plane-tree^ planted near the running waters : ' As a 
plane-tree by the water . . . was I exalted,' — Eccles. xxiv. 19 : 
for she was that noble plant of the Lord, that always grew beside 
the current of the divine graces. Hence she has called herself a 
^ine : ' As the vine I have brought forth a pleasant odour.* "— 
Ecdcs. xxiv. 23. 

Does ligoori mean that Mary inspired the sacred penman 
when be wrote those words ? Is this the result of the attribute 
given in the Utaoy to Mary as ^ Queen of the Prophets ?" 
' Adopting the theory of ** several respectable theologians" with 
regard to the geometrical progression of grace by every merito- 
'rious action, Liguori thus makes his calculation : '^ If, in the first 
instant, Mary had received a thousand degrees of grace, in the 
second, she had two thousand ; in the third, four thousand ; in 
the fifth, sixteen thousand ; in the sixth, thirty-two thousand. 
We are now at the sixth instant : but when tlie degrees of 
grace are thus multiplied for an entire day, and far nine months 
[the time before her birth] consider the treasures of grace, of 
merit, and of sanctity, which Mary brought into the world at 
herbirthl" * • ♦ • 

** ' Some saintSy' adds the angelic doctor, ' have grace sufficient 
to save not only themselves bat many others. To Jesus Christ 
9looe, and to Mary, was given grace sufficient ibr the salvation of 
all men : Sed, writes the saint, quando quis haberet tantnm quod 
«iiffioeKt ad talatem omniam, hoc esset maximum, et boc fait in 
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Christo et beat4 Virgine.* Thus, what St. John said of Jesus, 
* of his fulness we have all received'— the sainU say, in a certain 
sense, of Mary. St. Thomas of Villanova calls her, 'foil of 
grace, of whose fulness we all receive.'" 

We are reminded that *' we receive grace from Jesus as from 
the Author of grace, from Mary as a mediatrix ;" and then Ber* 
nard, the seraph of hagiology, bursts upon us with the inspiration 
that totally confounds our orthodox distinction : " Consider," 
says he, " with what tender devotion God wishes that we hommr 
this great Virgin, in whom he has placed the treasure of his 
gi()s, that for whatever hope or grace or salvation we receire 
from him, we may thank this most amiable queen, because all 
comes to us from her hand, and through her intercession."-— 
Serm. de Aqaed. 

Note B, page 62. 

The name *' philosopher** is of Greek origin, and signifies ^ a 
lover of wisdom'* — an appellation modestly assumed by the wise 
men of old, objecting to the implied arrogance of the name topkoi 
or '* the wise.*' I need not explain the derivation of the word 
Jesuit. <' It is believed," says Bouhours, the Jesuit, ^ that God 
revealed to Ignatius the name of the Society, in the meditation 
of the Two Standards, wherein he was shown the first features 
and general plan of his Order, in a martial metaphor." 



Note C. (Preface.) 

I fear that the reader will consider the following letter some- 
what Jesuitical in its expressions where the author's determination 
to leave the Jesuits is accounted for; but it should be remembered 
that it was to pass through the hands of the Jesuits, with whom I 
was loath to part in anger. 

*' My dear 

"To the wise man nothing appears strange and unaccountable, 
for he firmly believes that * good things and evil things, life and 
death, riches and poverty, come equally from the hand of God.** 
The plain fact is, that I leave this on Thursday for London. 

" My reasons are as follows : — For the last several months I have 
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fonnd my health and strength wasting away. I have computed 
my resources, and find them deficient — inadequate to consum- 
mate the apostolic edifice. I have found that, with my ten-thou- 
sandy it will be impossible to meet him who cometh against me 
with twenty-thousand; therefore^ with the permission of my 
superiors, I have taken the hint of our blessed Redeemer, and 
b^gedatruce. 

** There has been superinduced into my mind a disgust for this 
state of life, so manifest as to leave no doubt that I am not called 
to it, however appearances may have deceived. But my disgust 
is not itttelUdualy for there never was a society established whose 
means so decidedly operate to its end. 

** Doubtless, my Hegiroj like the tail of Alcibiades* dog, will fur- 
nish marvellous gossip in Philistiim (our quondam Alma Mater), 

sed quae non fedmus ipsi 

Yix ea nostra voco. 

''After the amazement of our interview, I shall explain to you 
my future intentions, and shall be guided by your advice. 

" In conclusion, as I thank God for the favours he has granted 
me by you, so now I am resigned to the accomplishment of His 
holy will in you towards me. I am resigned, with His holy 
grace, to the possibility (if I may so speak) even of your derelic- 
tion of me. But God's holy vrill be done I '* 

^ Believe me yours, &c., 

"Jon. 15, 1839." "Audrew Steimmctz." 



Note D. (Preface.) 

The following is the leading article in which the editor of the 
John Bull called attention to the author's reply to the Dublin 
Jactnew. 

** A letter will be fonnd in our subsequent columns from Mr. 
Steinmetz, the author of a work entitled The Novitiate, which 
we noticed (as it deserved) favourably, some months ago. It un- 
veiled the system pursued in the Jesuit establishment at Stony- 
hurst, where the author underwent the discipline preliminary to 
his becoming one of the order. His reasons for quitting the in- 
stitution before he had completed his initiatory coarse of studies 
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are given in that work, together with mach other matter curiotuly 
and importantly illustrative of the school of Loyola. Such a wit. 
neM was to be damaged, and his veracity impeached. If he conld 
have been confuted, that would obviously have been the course to 
adopt — not because it was the most honest (a very an-Jesuitical 
motive), bat because it was the most usefuL 

" The reader will see, from the letter of Mr. Steinmetz,tbe way 
in which he has been assailed by those whom he has left, through 
the pages of the Dublin Review. One of its charges — ^not made, 
but insinuated — is, that ** the real cause of his departure (from 
Stonyhurst) is not given in the book." To this Mr. Steinmets 
replies — and nothing can be fairer — ' Then 1^ the Jesuits state 
the real cause.' They have not done so ; but long ere this they 
would have done so, had it been in their power. Their own 
interests required it ; a consideration which never slumbers in the 
heart of a Jesuit; and we may be sure, therefore, they have 
nothing, in point of foct, to oppose to the statement of Mr. Stein- 
metz, but the ' subtle insinuations and ambiguous expressions* 
recommended in the Monita Secreia of the order." 

The letter published in the John Bull and the Britannia^ in 
reply to the Dublin Review ran as follows : — 

** If their conduct is praiseworthy, it must be depreciated by subtle 
insinuations and ambiguous expressions, to lessen the estimation in 
which they are held, for it is of the utmost importance to the Society 
that those who are dismissed, or have left of their own accord, should 
he put down,**— Secret Jnitructions qfihe JetuUt, chap. xi. 7. 

"Sir, — ^This injunction is from the "Monita Secrcta" of the 
Jesuits, a work which, as not being sufficiently authenticated, I 
hate not noticed in The Novitiate. The plan of defenoe 
adopted by the Jesuits against my book attests, at least, the fol- 
jBlment of that injunction. The last number of the Dublin Review 
contains the following passage : — ' Mr. Steinmetz, through his 
book, speaks as though he were a Protestant, a Bible-reader, and 
admirer. Let those whom he wishes to gain look to it. He hot 
told others that " Voltaire'' and such books had disabused him, 
and made him what he is.' — Page 432. 

^I should not think of noticing any anonymous attacks on the 
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book, or on the author's conduct, so far as it appears therein; but 
when a charge is insinuated against my veracity, seemingly from 
^authority/ and an attempt is made to fix an imputation of infi- 
delity upon me on insufficient grounds, it becomes a duty that I 
owe to my character, and that of the journals which introduced 
my work to the notice of the public, explicitly and unreservedly 
to deny both allegations, and to call upon the slanderers to sub- 
stantiate or retract their charges* 

^ The assertion is doubly false: false as to my having given to 
any one that authority for my change of belief; and false as to the 
cause of the change in question. My opinions of Voltaire and 
the * philosophers' in ^e matter of religious belief are clear, 
from my passing remarks at pages 69 and 330* of The Novitiatb; 
and, if my present religious opinions be not sufficiently evident 
in my book to signalise my Protestant belief, the reason is, that I 
disdained the attempt ''to gain over" any party. I wrote for 
humanity ; and may the ^irit of unbiassed truth ever warm my 
heart and guide my pen, as in the work now before the public ! 

'' The reviewer says, 'There is something untold, depend upon 
it;' and, apparently with the same pen and ink, he subtends a 
note as follows:— 'Since this was written we have learned, on 
good authority, that the account of the transaction is utterly in- 
correct ; and the real cause of his departure is not given in the 
book.'— P. 433. Then let the JesuiU state the 'real cause.' I 
demand it, in the name of the two testimonials given to me by the 
superior (since dead, as the reviewer tells us), particularly the 
one retained by Mr. Ly thgoe, the reverend Jesuit of Bolton-street, 
Piccadilly. Whatever it is, it is a fiction ; and will prove to be 
a new feature of old Jesuitism, to be handed down to posterity 
* for a sign' to all who ' leave the Society of their own accord.' 
Has Mr. Bird, the provincial at the time, and now ' in the vine- 
yard' at Pontefract, invented a new version of the ' transaction?' 
Have the Jesuits concocted a scheme, cunningly devised with 
' words, acts, incidents, and characters, which belong to a little 
world of their own, arise from springs, and flow through territories, 
and tend to objects, all of another sphere?' I trust that the 

* See page 72 of the Second Edition ; the other allusion occurs in 
the " Essay/' which b omitted from this edidon. 
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reviewer will approve of this legitimate application of his words. 
— P. 428. 
**The entire narrative, not detached passages — not even the 

* transaction' — explains why I left the Jesuits ; and the last * proxi- 
mate cause' of my departure ceases to appear frivolous when, to 
my mind, it was made to suggest the full, the awful import of 
Jesuit obedience. Thoughtful men, and the Jesuits, understand 
my book. They see the very object of my candid avowals re- 
specting the Pharisaic morality which the system produced in the 
novice ; and they glance at other matters *' untold' in my book, 
some of them ' unfit for publication.' — P. 226. 

''Dire is the necessity of the Jesuits! They are reduced to 
the pitiful alternative of maligning the author, and endeavouring 
to invalidate his credibility, because they cannot contradict the 
facts of his book, nor even cavil at the spirit in which it is written. 
I am styled successively a * traitor,' an ' enemy/ a ' recreant son,' 
a ' wayward disciple.' How admirably ' small by degrees and 
beautifully less.' My readers are termed a ' shark-jawed genera- 
tion, that must have a periodical feed of religious calumny.' And 
yet the reviewer affirms that I 'do not invent my facts;' he even 
admits that he has ' no reason to suppose that I have positively 
told untruths.' — P. 429. Of course, a ' but* follows these avowals ; 
and on its horns he has stuck my ' meanness' and ' untruthfulness' 
— ^it is to be hoped, with a ' mental reservation,' if he be one of the 
self-styled ' gentlemen connected with the college of StonyhursL' 

"Is this system of apology another ' indiscretion' in the Jesuits? 

• ♦ • To have been annihilated by the bolt of wit and argu- 
ment would have been some consolation ; but to be spattered thus 
by a cataract of mud ; alas ! how very ridiculous. 

'' I have reason to exult in the prominence thus given to me by 
the Jesuits and their friends. The fifty favourable reviews of my 
book did not satisfy me ; I longed for the opinion of the Jesuits 
and their friends. Their reply is — ' a stab in the dark ! ' 
" I remain, yours, &c. 
** Garden Cottage^ "Andrew Steinmetz." 

" Fakenham, Norfolk." 
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of discrimination. What more could lilerarj' epicures desire?" — Morning Chronicle, 
" If we were to choose the subjcci and the author of a fireside book for the long winter 
evenings, we should certainly call some such volume as this into existence. The reader 
will look for exquisite things in this book, and he will fmd a great deal more than he looks 
for in the prodigal resources opened up in i'.s pages. It is the very essence of the sunniest 
qualities from English poets." — Atlas. 

"There is something geni.il in the very title of this volume; and it does not belie its 
title. *Wil and Humour,' forms a pendant to * Imagination and Fancy,* by the same 
author. A like design is embodied in both works. The book is at once exhilarating and 
suggestive : it may charm frivolous uiinds into wisdom, and austere ones into mirth." — 
^Jthenieum, 

A NARRATZVB OF T£SB KBOOVERV OF H. Iff. S. 
GORaON. 

(Charles Hotiiam, Esq., Captain), Stranded in the Bay of Monte 
Video, May 10, 1844. 13y Astley Cooper Key, Commaudar, R.N., 
(l&tc Lieut, of H. M. S. Gorgon). 1 \ol. 8vo. with numerous Plates. 
Fnce la, 6d. cloth. 
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<<BKODBRN PAZNTBRS/' 

Volume thb First. By A ORABUAn ov Oxvomn. A 5tiir 
Edition, revised by the Auttior, being the Third. In imperial 8?o., 
uniform witli Vol. II. 
SECOND VOZiITMS OF '<BKOD£RN PAZNTSRS." 

Treating of the Imaqinativb and Theoretic Faculties. By a 
Graduate op Oxvord. In one Tolume, imperial 8vo., price 10*. 6d. 
clotb. 

*' We are prepared emphatically to declare, that this worlc is the most valuable eoolri- 
bntioa towards a proper view of painting, ifs purpose and means, that has come wilhin our 
knowledge." — Forei^ Quarterly Review, 

**k worlc distinguished by an enlightened s!>Ie of crifictsm, new to Engh'sh readers^ 
and by the profound observation of nature displayed by the author.**— Du5/m VmvtrtUy 
MMjrazine^ 

^*Tbis is the production of a highly gilled mind, one who has evidently bestowed time 
and laboor to obtain a practical knowledge of the fine arts, and iiho writes eloquenllyy 
feelingly, and fearlessly. —/'ofy/ecAnic Review. 

" It has seldom l>een our lot to take up a work more admirably conceived and wriUen 
than this beautiful and elaborate essay. To a perfect idea of the scope of the iLq^irjy 
and a mastery of all the technicalities required for its due trealmeni, the Graduate onlles 
considerable metaphysical power, extent of phik)SophicaI and scientific knowledge, a dear 
and manly stylo of expression, and no inconsiderable command of humour and satira."— 
^ilas. 

<*The Oxford Graduate is a bold revolutionist in art Avery Lather hi 

art-criticism He has asserted and established the claims of Landscape 

painting to a much higher rank than it hitherto enjoyed The second volome 

of this remarkable work rises above the first. Indeed, we question if any bat a high 
order of mind will embrace the full grandeur of iis design, or follow the masterly analyib 
by which its propositions arc elucidated." — English Gentleman. 

" The author now comes forward wilh additional force, and, we must hope, with ftlfl 

hiaher efibct, on the public tasle He directs his attention in the preieot 

volume from the individual arlisls to the art itself." — Britannia. 

HSZBE:Z.BZ:Ra: 

A Romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols, post 8vo., U.lls.Od. 

NEW VOLUMES OF MlTjAilES'S WOKKS ILLUSTBATED. 

Vol. 11, containing 
TKS KING'S HZaKVTAV, Medium 8?o. price 8«. cloth. 
Was published on the 12th instant. 

Vol. 12, 
THB QSNTZcBMAN OF T»B 0U> SCHOOZi, 

Will appear on the Ist April. 

CZtXNZCAXi ZZcZfUSTRATZONS OF TZZB DZSBASE8 OF 
ZNI3IA: As Exhibited in the Medical History of a body of 
European Soldiers, for a Series of Years from their Arrival in that 
Country. By William Geddes, M.D., Member of the Royal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh, and the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, 
and lute Surgeon of the Madras European Regiment. In one vol.^ 8ro. 
Price 10^. cloth. 
*< A more elaboiate display of medical statistics has rarely been given to the public As 
a vast amount of facts the book is really, we beUeve, unrivalled." — Spectator. 

" It is hardly possible to conceive a more complete medical histor}' than the one fur- 
nished by Or. Geddes. He has conferred an inestimable beneGl upon medical science; 
and no practitioner ^ko regards either his interest or his duty can be without the book." 
—Indian News. 

** To the medical cflicers in India, and especially to those about to proceed Ihilher, this 
win be found a valuable book of reference, and well merits to be included in Uie list of ^ 
works wilh Ik hichofncors are required to provide themsehes oB Joining the iCJCvsRft." — V 
British and Foreign Menical Review. 
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BHQIiAHD'S OOXiOHZAIa &BKPZ1US. 

An Historical, Political, and Statistical Account of the 
British Empire, its Colonies and Depesdencies. By Charlbs 
Priduam, Esq., B.A., Member of the Royal Ge<^graphical Society, See. 

Volume I. — Comprising 

TBS MAUKZTZnS JLNJ^ ZT8 BBVBVSBVCZaS. 

** The flrst volume of a work inlendcd lo completely exhibit England's Colonial Em- 
pire. The author is Mr. Pridham, who, in a modest preface, apolo^zes for having at so 
etr^ an age undertaken so gigantic a task. The Grst volume, however, shows no lack of 
either ability, research, or knowledge. It is occupied with an excellent account of the 
Mauritius, divided into four parts: the first part gives its history from its discovery by the 
Portuguese to the present time ; the second describes its inhabitants, and their instita- 
tioos and stales; the third its physical features and natural productions; and the fourth 
its industrv', commerce, and governraenl. Ample information is given on all these heads, 
and regarding the extent of the author's design, and the evidence he gives of the requisite 
qualification to carry it out salisractorily, we make no doubt that his work will be a 
valuable addition to the history and geography of our colonial empire. The present 
vidume is complete in itself." — Britannia. 

'*This is the flrst volume of what promises to be an important national work. The 
instalment now before us is brimful of valuable and interesting information, making up 
by far the most complete account of Mauritius which has yet been given lo the world. 
The author has the qualifications necessary to the due fulfilment of the task which he has 
set himself, lie is patient and painstaking, accurate and impartial. — Atlas. 

** This is the first volume of a series, which we hope to see completed in the spirit 
with which the task has been undertaken. As a whole, we are bound to say that the 
book is a standard one, and that * England's Colonial Empire' has met with a chronicler 
of zeal, industry, and ability." — Colonial Gazette. 

** There is no other such description of the Mauritius extant. The author has not only 
consulted the best, and perhaps all the authorities, but he has added information of his 
own, apparently gathered on the spot." — Economist, 



ZNDZAN MEAZi BOOK: 

Comprising the best American Receipts for the varions Preparations of 
that excellent Article. By Eliza Leslie, of Philadelphia ; Author of 
"American Domestic Cookery;" "The House Book;" "Seventy-five 
Receipts ;" " French Cookery," &c. &c. Second edition. Foolscap 8vo. 
sewe d in a wrapper, price 4*. Gd. 

" Next to the com itself, we cannot conceive a more acceptable present to the poor of 
any neighbourhood, either individually or in parochial libraries, than Miss Leslie's work. 
It is very simple, and embraces recipes for every purpose to which maize is put in the 
United Stales, and therefore cannot but add to the comfort of the too limited table of the 
labouring man." — Indian News. 

"As the Itjdian Meal is probably destined to take its place among our standard 'Bread 
Stuffs.' Miss Leslie's book will be welcomed as a necessary supplement to the usual Eng- 
lish instructors in the everywhere important mystery of Cookery." — Colonial Gazette. 

** This little volume contains about sixty receipts for difierent preparations of Indian 
Meal, and all of which may be found useful in the threatened dearth. Maize, or Indian 
Corn, is now admitted to be the best and mo^t available substitute for the potato."^- 
Economist, 



THE HZSTORV OF CtitARItSBKAQinS, 

With a Sketch of thb Stxtil jltst^ BiatouY op France, firom the 
Fall of the Roman Empire to the "Klw o^ \>afe ^wVossV^-^tv Tyfisa&t^« 
By G. P. R. Jambs, Esq. AneN? e«v\.\oTv,\a^«ws ^N^.,'^f«fcYU,^3«4^ 
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SMXTB, WOMMU A.vrD CO^ CWKWBXliXi. 8 

THE CHURCH AND DISSENT. 

OXiBXVDBAHO COTTAGB. 

A Tale concerning Church Principles. By Miss Christxas. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Henry Christmas, M.JL, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
One Tol. fcap. 8vo., price Ss, 
" A tale as pleasinj^ in its unstudied simplicity as in the correct views which it 
displays of the principles of the Church." — British Churchman, 



BEV. H. MACKENZIE'S COMMENTARY. 

OOMMBNTARV ON THB HOXiV OOSPBXiS, 

Arrangefl according^ to the Table of Lessons for Dailt Sbryiob ; 
desisrned for Family Beading. By the Bev. Henry Mackenzie, M.A., 
of Pembroke College, Oxford ; Ineiimhent of Great Yarmouth. To be 
competed in Four Quarterly Parts, price 1«. ^tL each. Part I. appeared 
on April Ist. Part II. on 1st July. 



LIFE IN NORTH WALES. 

XiXiB\irEXiVn'8 KBZR; 

Or, North Wales; its Manners, Customs, and SuPBRsrinoirs 
during the last Century, illustrated by a Story founded on Facts. In 
3 vols. poBtdvo., price 1/. 1I«. 6^. 
** It is a real work, with more material and original knowledge than half the manu- 
factvred novels tbal appear ia these days.'* — Spectator, 

" We can most cordially recomoiend it as a series of Sketches of North Wales weB 
I worthy of perusal ; so various and so curious as to be as welcortie to the library of the 
J antiquary and portfolio of the artist as to the leisure hour of the novel reader." — Literary 
Oatette, 

SCOTTISH LYRICS. 

THB STIUkTIIBKOBE MBIiODZST: 

Being a Collection of Original Pobms and Soncm. By 
John Niten. Fcap. 8vo., price 3a. 



MANAGEMENT OF RAILWAYS. 

THE RATXONAZiB OF RAXIelVAV AD MlWiS T H ATlOir. 

With a view to the greatest possible amount of accommodatiok* 

cheapness, and SAFETY. By Thornton Hunt. In8vo.,price2#.6cf. 

** This is the best pamphlet on Railways that we have seen for a long lime : infiMrm- 

ing, but not heavy; business-like, suggestive; k)gical in the analysis; neat ia the 

arFaBgement ; tersely, yet pleasantly written." — Spectator, 

RAILWAY SPECULATION. 

THB ZiZABZZiZTZBS ZNCUBBED BV THB PBOJSCTOBS, 
KAMAaBRS, dt SHABEH0ZJ1BB8 OF BAZIilXrAV 

And other Joint Stock Companies Coksidbrbd ; and abo the 
Rights and Liabilities arising npon Transfers of Shares. Writteo expressly 
for Non-Professinnal use. By George Hbhrt Lewis, of the MiddJa 
Temple, Esq. Third Edition, in post 8vo., price 1«. Gd. sewed. 
<< Prijjetiton, and provisional and managing oommiltee-men will find matter of 
startling interest in Mr. Lewis's sensible little tract. It contains also some enrioas 
iBtinatioo of the responsibility incurred by the sale of Letters of ADotmeDt, and Banker's 
reeelpis l>efore the issue of scrip, and of scrip itself befcip^ the com^^ane^^ Vk vRi4«i^^e\ \ 
regMered. It is, in short, a Tery useful and timcftj \raMteflA3u9ar--E.««n«fai«T\ X^ 



THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. 

THE HOVITZATB t 

Or, A Year among the English Jesuits: a Personal Narrative. 
With an Essay on the Constitutions, the Confessional Blorality, and 
History of tlie Jesuits. By Andrew Steinmetz. In one vol. post 
8to. price \0s, Od. bound in cloth. 

** This is a remarkable book — a revealer of secrets, and full of malerials for thought. 
... It is written with every appearance of strict and honourable truthfulness. It 
describes, with a welcome minuteness, the daily, nightly, hourly occupations of the 
Jesuit Novitiates at Stonyhurst, their reUgious exorcises and manners, in private and 
together; and depicts, with considerable acutcness and power, the conflicts of an intelli- 
gent, susceptible, honest-purposed spirit, white passing through such a process. If our 
readers should be disposed to possess themselves of this volume, it will be their own 
fault if the readmg of it be profitless." — Brithh Quarterltf Review 

<*This is as singular a book of its kind as has appeared since Blanco White's ' Letters 
of Doblado,' with the advantage of dealing with the Jesuits in England instead of Popery 
in Spain. • • * It will be found a very curious work.*' — Spectator, 

** If it be desirable to know what is that mode of training b) which the Jesuit 
lystem prepares its novices for their duties, this is the book to inform us, for it is a 
chronicle of actual experience. . . . Tlie work of Mr. Steinmetz is throughout marked 
by great fairness, ... he neither conceals nor exaggerates : a spirit of candour pervades 

the whole narrative Could we know the experience of other novices, we should 

find that all have undergone, with more or less of intensity, the process so vividly described 

in this volume It is written in an extremely animated style. The author's 

thoughts are original, and the passages relating to Ins personal history and feelings are 
agreeably introduced, and add to the interest of his narrative. It is a sufficient proof of 
faJs accuracy that, though the Jesuits have many pens in this country, not one has been 
hardy enough to impugn a sentence of his statements." — Britannia, 

<* Mr. Steinmetz writes a most singular and interesting account of the Jesuit semi- 
nary, and his way of life there. ... He seems to be a perfectly honest and credible 
informer, and his testimony may serve to enlighten many a young devotional aspirant 
who is meditating * submission ' to Rome, and the chain and scourge systems. There is 
nothing in the least resembling invective in the volume." — Morning Chronicle 

** At a time when Jesuitism seems to be rising once more, any work on this subject 
comes very opportunely. How the writer became a member of this mysterious body 
gives a key to the character of the man himself and the spirit of his book. . . . This 
narrative is well written, and as interesting as we expected." — Weekly Chronicle. 

** An unvarnished account of the Jesuits* College at Stonyhurst, its discipline and 
routine of observances and customs— of these we have the most minute details, and the 

wh()Ie is a faithful picture of a remarkable condition of life From this curious 

book you may form some idea of the Jesuits and their course of proceeding.'* — Literary 
Gazette, 

*' This is a curious volume, of no little inlere^Jt and eloquence, written by a scholar 
and an enthusiast.** — Atlas. 

** There is internal evidence that this is a p 'nuine narrative, and a very singular 
one it is ; full of very curious and striking matter. . . . The * Essay on the Constitutions, 
Confessional Morality, and History of the Jesuits,' will amply reward the task of 
perusal." — Globe. 

** The work has all the interest of a romance, and yet we do not believe that any 
portion of it is fictitious. . . . The author writes well, and evinces a strong and disciplined 
mind. The picture he draws of Jesuitism is a fearful one. The reader will find abundant 
matter for grave consideration in this most singular and striking volume.'* — John Bull. 

^* A more remarkable work it has seldom been our fortune to peruse. We hear and 
read much of the Quietism and Passive obedience inculcated amongst the Jesuit body ; 
but here we become personal spectators of these principles in action. . . . Mr. Stein- 
metz appears to be a most remarkable character. He may be received as an unbiassed 
witness. ... We repeat it, Mr. Steinmetz*s book is most valuable ; earnest and trulhfol 
in its tone, and extremely interesting in its detail.** — ^^ew Quarterly Review. 

** The volume presents a tme and valuable picture of Jesuit education in England, 
and on that ground every Protestant will find the volume worthy of an attentive 
^eixaaL""^British Churchman, 
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FIEST SEBIES OF TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

TAXfSS OF THB COZ.ONZBS; OR, THB ADVENTURES 
OF AN EMIGRANT. 

By Charles Rowcroft, Esq., a lute Colonial Magistrate. The Fourth 
Edition. In foolscap 8vo., price 6*. cloth. — This work was originally 
published in 3 vols, post 8vo. at II. lis, 6d., in which size two large 
editions have been sold. 

" * Tales of the Colonics ' is an able and interesting book. The author has the Qrst 
great requisite in Gction— a kuowiedge of the lire be undertakes to describe ; and his 
matter is solid and real." — Spectator, 

** This is a book, as distinguished from one of the bundles of waste paper in three 
divisions, calling themselves * novels.' ** — jdtheruBum, 

** The narration has a deep and exciting interest. No mere romance, no mere 
fiction, however skilfully imagined or powerfully executed, can surpass it. The work to 
which it bears the nearest similitude is Robinson Crusoe, and it is scarcely, if at all 
inferior to thai extraordinary history." — John Bull. 

** Since the time of Robinson Crusoe, literature has produced nothing like these 
* tales of the Coldnies.' " — Metropolitan Magazine. 

" .... Romantic literature docs not supply instances of wonderful escape more 
marvellous. . . . The book is manifestly a mixture of fact and fiction, yet it gives, we 
have every reason to believe, a true picture of a settler's life in that country ; and is 
thickly interspersed with genuine and useful information." 

Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

" The contents of the first volume surpass in interest many of the novels of Sir 
Waller Scott." — Westminster Review. 

" An exceedingly lively and interesting narrative, which affords a more striking view 
of the habits of emigrant colonial life than all the regular treatises, statistical returns, and 
even exploratory tours which we have read. ... It combines ihe fidelity of truth with 
the spirit of a romance, and has altogether so much of De Foe in its character and com- 
position, that whilsl we run we learn, and, led along by the variety of the incidents, 
become real ideal settlers in Van Diemen's Land." — Literary Gazette. 

SECOND SEBIES oFtALEs1)F THE COLONIES. 

THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN'S IiAND. 

By C. Rowcroft, Esq., Author of " Tales of the Colonies." In 3 vol*, 
post 8vo. price 1/. lis. 6rf. 

** These volumes have the same qualities that gained so much popularity for the 
Author's previous wofk * Tales of the Colonies.' No one has depicted colonial Ufe, as 
manifested in the settlements of Australia, with so much vigour and truth as Mr. Rowcroft. 
lie rather seems to be a narrator of actual occurrences than an inventor of imaginary ones. 
His characters, his manners, and his scenes arc all real. He has been compared to De 
Foe, and the comparison is just." — Britannia. 

** These volumes form a second series of * Tales of the Colonies,' and the pages 
are marked by the same vigorous and graphic pen which procured such celebrity for the 
first series. The interest, generally well sustained throughout, is occasionally of the most 
absorbing and thrilling kind. Altogether, there is a freshness aboul these volumes which 
brings them out in strong contrast to the vapid productions with which the press is 
teeming."— Globe. 

** The story contains all the merits of the ' Tales of the Colonies ' as regards style ; 
being simple and Crusoite, if we might use the term, in its narrative. Mr. Rowcroft 
possesses invention to an extraordinary degree, in the manner in which he manages 
the escapes of the bushranger, — and he produces, by the simplest incidents, most 
interesting scenes ; — pictures of nature and of a society totally different from auythUig to 
be found elsewhere." — Weekly Chronicle, 



FANNY THE X1ITTI.E BKZI.I.ZNER j OR, THE RZOK AND 
THE POOR. 

By Charles RowcBOFTy Esq. In one toI. Byo,, handsomely bound in 
doth gilt, with Plates, price 14««— The twelve parts may be had 
•eparatcly, price Is. each, sowed. 



MB. JAMES'S BECENT NOYELS. 

TBB 8TSP-; 



Contents :— Vol. 1. The Gipsy. 

— 2. Mart of Buboundt. 

— 8. The HrouEicoTS. 

— 4. One iv a Tiiocsakd. 



Vol. 5. Pb»ip Afoitstva. 

— 6, HSIIRT OF GvifiB. 

— 7. MORLBT SUHETBIir. 

— 8. Thb Bdbbbb. 



Voi. 0) coBtBinini^ Dabnlbt ; or, Thb Field of G&oth of Ooi.b, 
on the Istof July. 

Vol. 10, containing Corse db Leon, on the Ist of October. 

*' Mesf rs. Smiib, Elder and Co., of Comhill, have just published the first volume of a 
New Ediiica of Um Works of this geiMlemaD, which has the ad^tntagc of tti» iMiit n- 
visions and correciioiis of the author. The writings of James are so well known to the 
readers of fiction, that it is unnecpssarj- to call their attention to them, or to say anything 
which previous criticism may have left unsaid. The present edition is'Vell got up, the 
tjppe is dear, slMrp, afid legible, and the size of the volume convenient for the reader, and 
appropriate for the shelves of a bookcase. The book, as it Is, wiS form a pleashig 
addition to the collections of readers of modem literature, of the class to wMch it 
hckmgs.**— 7?t)tc«. 

*< We are glad to see our prognostication respecting the New Edition of Bfr. James's 
Works, mere than fulfilled by the rapid absorption of a very large first edition, and a 
second in the course of speedy disappearance. This is as H should be, with a writer 
whose vraisemblance is ahvays so porfoct ; and even what he invents so like Irath^ that 
we can never fancy we are reading fiction : nor, indeed, are we, hi the historical portions of 
his publications,— and these form the far greater division, — which are aH drawn from dili- 
gent research, deep study, and elaborate comparison." — IJtermy GawtH- 

" Mr. James is a pure and pleasing writer, and we arc glad to see that his Works are now 
to be thrown into a handy, handsome, and accessible shape." — Scotsman. 

** This is a most admirable e<liiion of the Works of this popular anther, convenient hi 
siie, and handsome in appearance. II, moreover, possesses the advantage of being re- 
vised and corrected by the author,^no small recommendations, since, the generaHty of 
Mr. Jaroes*s Works being connected with history, a csreful perusal of his prododioBS 
increases their value, and renders them a source of amuienent, through the medinm of 
instruct ion." — Atlas, 

** We are glad to percehre that nch Tolumes are being pnblishedat a price ivhkh vH 
place them itithin the reach of the middle classes, and we shall find, as the result of this 
movement, that tradesmen and others will furnish their book-shelves with good and select 
works, instead of subscribing to circulating libraries. We learn it is the pmblishers' 
inleniion to continue the volumes nnlU all the aulhoi's worka are lepnblWied in this 
style."— /'/ymowM Herald. 



By G. P. R. Jambs, Baq. In 3 vols, pofrt 8to., prke 1/. lla. 6d, — J^ust 
publUked. 

Lately published by the same AwUhor^ 

ARBAH NEZIij OR, TIMES OP OliD. Thrro vols, post 
•vo.,priee ILUs^Sd. 

THB SnSIJQQIiSR, a Novel. Three toIs., price W. Us, fUi. 



NEW & ILLUSTBATED EDITION OF MR JAMES'S WOBKS. 

TBS IXrORKS OF O. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 

Now publishing in Quarterly Volumes, medium 8vo. cloth, with engraved 
Frontispieces, each volume containing a complete novel, price 8«. 

This handsome series of Mr. Jamesls Works has been enrcfnliy Mriaed 
by the Author ; and is ^ got up in that su)ierior style, and agreeable afze 
of type, which renders It lit for every age and every librai^.** 



• 
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LEIGH HUNT'S SELECTIONS OF POETRY. 

ZKAQUf ATIOH AN9 FANOVj 

Or, SELECTIONS from the English Poets, illustrative of those First 
Requisites of their Art, yrlth Markings of the best Passages, Critical 
Notices of the Writers, and an Essay in Answer to the Question, " What 
IS Poetry?" fiv Leigh Hunt. Third Edition. In post 8vo. price 
10«. 6d. handsomely bound in a new kind of cloth, gilt ; or 9«. boards. 
"This volame is handsomely printed, and beautifully bound in a new style of ex- 
quisite deiicacy and richness. In external beauty * Imagination and Fancy * equals aay 
gift-books thai, have appeared ; and it will form a more enduring memorial than any 
other volume that might be selected as a gift for the coming season/' — Spectator* 

" This is a Christmas gift, worth half a dozen of the Annuals put together, and at 
half the cost of one of them. We have often wished for such a book, and in our aspi- 
ration, the name of Leigh Hunt has ever presented itself as that of the man above all 
others qualified to do justice to so charming a subject." — Morning Chronicle, 

" The volume is, we trust, the precursor of many more, which will complete aid do 
justice to the plan. The series so completed would be the best * elegant extract^ in the 
language." — Exmmmer. 

** This is a charming volume, both externally and internally it is most attractive." — 
Athu. 

** It is a book that every one who has a taste must have, and every one who has not 
should have in order to acquire one." — Jerrokfs Magazine. 

" This book is tastefully got up, and we should ihmk better of the house where we 
saw a well read copy of i{. Ivina about." — Tait's Magazine. 

<* These illustrations 01 ' unaginaiion and Fancy are distinguished by great critical 
sagacity, and a remarkable appreciation of those qualities." — Herald. 

"This elegant volume contains the most exquisite passages of the best English 
Poets, selected and commented upon by Leigh Hunt, and for this task there Is, In our 
opinion, no aalbor living so well qualified." — Indian News. 

•«* The Second Volunie of this series, « 'WTT AND HUlHOVBi'' {« 
in the press, uniform 'with ** Imagination and Fancy." 



MRS. ELLIS'S MORAL FICTIONS. 

PXCTVRS8 OF PRZVATS Z.ZFB. 

By M Rs. Ellis, Author of the ** Women of England," &c. 6oc. &c« 
Each Volume is eontpl^te in itself, and may be purchased separately. 
In 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. beautifully illustrated, price Is, Qd, each, in a 
handsome and uniform cloth binding, or 10^. Qd, morocco. Contents: — 
Vol. I. " Obsertattons on Fictitious Narrative," " The Hall 
ANP THE Cottaqe," " Ellen Eskdalb," " The Curate's 
Widow," and " Marriage as it May Be." 
Vol. II. " Misanthropy," and** The Pains of PLE.isiNG." 
Vol. III. " Pretension ; or, the Fallacies op Female Education.** 
** I could give abundant evidence, gratuitously offered to the writer, that these 
simple stories were not sent forth to the world without some degree of adapiatioB to 
its wants and Us condition.*' — Author's Introduction, 

WAR WITH THE SIKHS. 

THB PUVrjAXTB: 

Being a brief account of the Country of the fllkhs, its Extent, Hbtory, 
Commerce, productions, Gover»ment, Manufactures, Laws, Religion, &c. 
By Lieut -Col. Steinbach, late of the Laliore Service. A new 
edition, revised, with additions, including an account of the recent events 
in the Punjaub. In post 8vo. price 5s, cloth, with Map. The Map may 
be had separately, price Is. coloured, and Is, 6d. in case. 
** There is much information in this volume, ooodensed into brief spaof^ about a 
people to whom late occorrences have given a common interest."— JSIxamtn^r. 
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HAND-BOOK OF USBFUI. AND ORH. 

AMUSBBIE1IT8 AMD ACCOBKPI.ZSHM 

Including Artificial Flower-Making, Engraving, Etching, Painting in all 
its styles, Modelling, Carvin{< in Wood, Ivory, and iiihell; also Fancy 
Work of every Description. By a Lady. In one vol. post 8vo., hand- 
somely bound in cloth gilt, with Plates, price lOf . 6d. 

" A prettier and more useful present could scarcely be selected for an ingenious 
young lady." — ^tfas, j 

'* Any lady desirous of Clling up her leisure hours by following the occupations 
described wlU be able to do so without the aid of any other instruction." 

Weekly Chronicle. 



THZ; DUTZBS OF JUDOB ADVOCATBS, 

Compiled from Her Majesty's and the Hon. East India Com- 
pany's Military Regulations, and from the Works of various 
Writers on Military Law. By Captain R. M. Hughes, 12th Regiment 
Bombay Army; Deputy Judge- Advocate General, Scindc Field Force. 
In one vol. post 8vo., piice It, cloth. 

" Captain Hughes's Utile volume on this important subject will well supply the 
absence of that full and particular information which oflBcers suddenly appointed to act as 

* Deputy Judge Advocates' must have fell the want of, even though tolerably well versed 
fai military law." — Spectator. 

** A professional vade-mecuniy relating to most important duties, and executed in the 
ablest manner. We consider this, the only complete separate treatise on the subject, to 
be one of great value, and deserv ing the study of every British oflScer."— Zt7. Gazette. 

** This book is a digest as well as a compilation, and may be emphatically called 

* The Hand-Book of Military Justice.' "^ Atlas. 

** We recommend the work to every British oflBcer." — Army and Navy Register. 



TUB NOTB-BOOK OF A NATUIIAI.ZST. 

By E. P. Thompson. Post 8vo., price 9*. cloth. 

" The author of this modestly-styled * Note- Book ' not only possesses and communi- 
cates scienliGc intelligence, but he has travelled far and near, and from very infancy been 

devoted to natural history We rely on the quotations to support our opinion of 

the very agreeable and various character of this volume." — Literary Gazette. 

** In all that relates to original observation the * Note-Book of a Naturalist ' is 
agreeable, interesting, and fresh. . . . The more original and numerous passages may 
vie with the observations of Jesse. In fact, there is a considerable resemblance between 
the two authors. Anecdote is substantially the character of the better pari." — Spectator, 



FZHANCB AND COI.ONZBS 

By PuBLius. In royal 8vo., price 4t, 6d. cloth. 

PRVZNGS OF A POSTMAN. 

In one vol. post 8vo., price 7«. Qd, 



SBCZTB, SLDBS JkXJ^ CO^ COBWBZXA. Q 

THE laZailT OF MBNTAZi SOZfiNCS} 

Being an Essay on Moral Training. By Mrs. Loudon, Authoress 
of ** First Love," " Dilemmas of Pride," &c. &c. In one vol. fcap. 8vo., 
price Ss, cloth. 
"One of llic most philosophical books we have seen for a long time." — Observer, 



SCBNES Zn TZZB ZiZFB OF A SOZcDZBR OF FORTUNE. 

By a Member of the Imperial Guards. In 12mo.y price 5*. 

** This tale has a strange personal history. It purports to be the autobiography of 
an Italian soldier, who fought under the banners of the French Republic; and who, later 
in life, when become a teacher, told his story to an English traveller, his pupil, who has 
here set it down." — Tait's Magazine, 



COMMENTARY ON THE HZNDU SYSTEM OF 
MEDZOZNE. . 

By T. A. Wise, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, Corresponding Member of 
the Zoological Society of Loudon, and of the Philomathic Society of 
Paris ; Bengal Medical Service. In one vol. 8vo., price I2s. cloth. 



Mi&ttlhntom. 



A NEIV SPZRZT OF TZZE AGE.: 

Containing Critical Essays, and Biographical Sketches of Literary and 

other Eminent Characters of the Present Time. Edited by R. H. 

HoRNE, Esq., Author of '* Orion," '* Gregory the Seventh," kc. dec* 

These volumes are illustrated with Engravings on steel, from new and 

original Portraits of Dickens, Tennyson, Carlyle, Wordsworth, 

Talfourd, Browning, Southwood Smith, and Miss Martineau. 

Second Edition, Revised by the Editor, with •* Introductory Comments." 

In 2 vols, post 8vo., price 24s. cloth. 

" In the biographical sketches, the Editor has carefully excluded all disagreeable 

personalities and all unwarrantable anecdotes. The criticisms are entirely upon abstract 

grounds. He may be often wrong, but it is with a clear conscience." — Ediior's Pre/ace, 

** We have two volumes of clever and subtile dissertation on the merits of almost 

every living writer of any pretension, written in a very animated and pleasant style. The 

author will at least gain the praise of versatility of talent, and of a quick and generous 

appreciation of contemporary merit, as well as (what his publisher will think quite as 

much to the purpose) have the satisfaction of having produced a book that people will be 

inclined, as the phrase is, ' to run after.' " — Morning Herald^ March 25, 1844. 

"As we have said before, Mr. Home's admirations appear to us to be well placed 
and his sympathies generous and noble." — Morning Chronicle, 



OUR ACTRESSES; 

Or, GLANCES AT STAGE FAVOURITES, Past and Present. 
By Mrs. C. Baron Wilson, Authoress of the •* Life of the Duchess of 
St. Albans," *' Memoirs of Monk Lewis,'* &c. &c. In 2 vols, post 8vo., 
illustrated with numerous Engravings on Steel, from new and original 
Portraits, price 24«. cloth. 
** Handsome volumes, adorned with several portraits, and the biographies are full of 
amusing anecdotes."— ^/i<tf. 

'* So attractive are the stage and its denizens that ooosiderable amusement will be 
derived from the perosal of tbete pages."— Z«<<nny Gazette. 
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with Bbautibs of tub Modbrh Dbama, in Four Speeimens. By 
John Poole, Esq., Author of ** Paul 1^/' &e. fte. In one vol. 
pott 8vo. priM lOf. 0d. eloth, with a Portrait of tba Author. 
* A capilal l>ook for the season." — Britannia* 



QWUOmBlt PIiAOfi, 

Describod In a Lecture on iU Antiquities and Reminiscences, 
deliTered in the Great Hall, on tha Evening of Friday, Anguat 6th, 1842. 
Bt the Rev. Charlbb Mackbnsib, A.M., Vicar of St. Helen's, 
Bishopsgate, and Head Master of Qacen Elisabeth's Clrammar School, 
St. OIave'8, Southwurlc. Price 2«. 6<f. bonnd In cloth. 



HOME BOOK} OB, VOUWO HOmHUOBBPSB'S 



Forming a Complete System of Domestic Economy, and Household 
Accounts. With Estimates of Expenditure, &c. Ac., In every Depart- 
ment of Housekeeping. Founded on Forty-five years personal experience. 
By a Lady. ISmo., price 6#. boards. 



TUB HOBKB ACCOUNT-BOOK} OB, HOVSEKBEPEB'S 
BEGXSTEB OF FAMZIpY EXPENSES. 

Arranged upon tlie improved system recommended in " The Home 

Book;" and exhibiting the Weekly, Monthly, Quarterly, and Annual 

Expenditure for every article of Pomeatic oooaumptio^. For tha use of 

either large or small Families. By the Author of ''The Home 

Book." Post 4te., half bound, price 4«. Otf. 

'* These two useful little volumes form tlie most complete system of Domestic 

Management for the guidance of the young Bousekeeper that has ever appeared. Of 

the Home Book we cannot speak too highly.^— Gentltman's Mmgatine, 

" Incomparably the best arranged work of iU class that we have seen."—- /a Belle 
Ji99emklie, 



THE IVZNE-BKEBCHANT'S MUkNUAIi. 

A Treatise on the Fining, Preparatiov of Fi^iira. and Qensral 
Hanaoement of Wines, being the result of Forty years' Practl^ 
Experience in the treatment of the diftrent vines consumed in this 
country. By T. Smeeo. Foolscap 8vq., price 4|. clotit. 
« The very useful production of a loof-axperienecd and praeiieal mam ; well werth 
the attention of the wine-merchant and cooper. -"Z^l/mny Qm^etU, 



A OOKPBEHENSZVE HZSTOBV OP THE WOOX.Z.EN 



From the earliest Records to the present Period, comprising the Woollen 
and Worsted Manufactures, and the Natural and Coi|iilittrciB\ QistOfJ 0^ 
Sheep, with the various Breeds and Modes of Management in difiercnt 
Countries. By James Bischoff, Esq. In two laige voluxaes, 8vo., 
Illustrated with Plates, price 1/. 6f. cloth. 
*<Mr. BischofT's work will be found valuable to all persons interested <Q the subject.'* 

** Mr. Bischoff has in these volumes collected a vast mass of eurtoos and valuable 
inlMrmatioB, aooeplalhle to readers of varied tasiM, avea ihovgh qiMte uaeasMoled with 
manufactures and trade. We recommend every reader to panisa altantlvily this aierilo- 
rious coaspiUtion.— We teatty reeaaimeiul these vokuBe^ of Mv. Bisehot^ lo tk« careful 
oonsideration of aU those iaUnned in Iha subjeels of whisk Ihsy tna^^'^Tbrne*. 
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rr OF TUB noH 

THROUGHOUT THB WORLD, from the earliest Records to the 
present TisMw With an Appendix, containing Official Tables, and other 
public Documents. By Hakry Sckiyekor, Esq., Bla^navon. In 
one vol. demy 8vo., price 15*. cloth. 

<< Mr. ScrivcnDr's Bistory is wrilUn wilh slsbarats research and anxious care, and 
9MS into aiMl exhausts iha eniira su^ieci; ii cantaios munrrwis lads TuU of iitterctt to 
common readers.'* — Taifs Magtmsmt*. 



THB BRITISH VOSMGSLAMT'B . 

Containing:— Part I. Tables of Simpla Interost at 8, 3^, 4, 4|, and 
6 per cent. — Part II. Tables showing the Interest on Exchequer Bills 
at \\4.j \\d., ^td.y S^., 3i<<., 3^ 3^<f., and S^d. |ier cent, per diem.— 
Part III. Tables for Ascertaialng the Value of every description of 
English and Foreign Stodc. Ako the Amount of Brokerage, Commission, 
Freight, Marine, and otlier Insnnmcc, at every rate per cent., &c. &c. &c. 
By O. Qkksn. Royal avo., price 1/. I l4U 6d. cloth* Each of tb« above 
Three Parts ii sold at^jtanitely. 



juMUBAHoas vrov Siiyss, 

A Familiar Explanation of the Naturb, Advantages, and Impobt- 
ANCB arising therefrom, and the various Purposes to which they may be 
usefully applied: Including alao a partteular Aecoiuifc of tbfl nmlliMi 
required for Effecting a Policy ; and of the different systems of Life 
Assurance now in use, the Principles, Terms, and Tables of 8eveniy 
London Assurance Offices, &c. By Lbwib Pocock, F.S.A. In post 
8vo., price Is, cloth. 

« There are ne teohiMC«lilies in Mr. Fecock's work to prevenl its being osaM to all; 
and those, tberelere» who are likely to have cecoucse to Life Insurance wiU do Kipdi ia 
eonsuliing this familiar explanaUoo of its nature aiMl advaoHiges."— <?4>lir. 



AN INQIHRV INTO THB CAV8BS AND MODBS OF THB 
WBAUTK or INDZVIByAI.8| 

Or, Tub Principles of Taadb amp SPBCU^bATioN Si^rJUAXI^M^ 
By Thomas Corbet, Esq. Post 8vo., price 6*. cloth. 

** Mr. Corbet deserves our best thanks lor laying down so clearly and methodically his 
ideas on a subject of such vast importance.** — N^w Monthly Magazine, 

OVTiaNBS OF NAVAI. iiOVTSNB | 

Being a Concise and Complete Manual in Fitting, Rc-fitting, Quartering, 
Stationing, Makuigand Shortening Sail, Heavmg down. Rigging Shi>ars, 
and, in short, performing all the ordinary duties of a Maiv-of-War, 
according to the beat practice. By Lieutenant Albxakobr D. 
FoRDYCB, R.N. In royal 8vo., price lOf. 6d. boards* 



BSSAV ON TUB JUIFB AND XNaTITUTIONS OF OFFA, 
KZNO OF NEBROXA, 

A.D. 765—794, By the Rev. Hbnkt MAOKBiiaiB» M.A« In 8vo., 
price 3c, Qi{. In cloth, gilt kavee. 

** A very sehelsriy eampositieii, dliplaylRg wraeh research and intaMtien respecting 
the Angle-SazoD instkolaoBa.'*— ^S^sctfelsr. 
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; OBUOATXOHS OF UTERATURE TOTHB ] 
OF &NGI.AXn>. 

Prise Essay, 1840. By Cabolikb A. Halstbb* In one yoI. 
post 8vo., price 5s. neatly bound In cloth. 

** The object of the ikiiter has been to show the services rendered by the mothers of 
England to religion and the state, and to science and learning generally ; and the examples 
adduced display considerable knowledge and research, and are always happily selected and 
placed in the most attractive point of view." — Britannia, 



XiXFE OF MARQABET BEAUFORT, 

Cou^TES8 OF Richmond and Derby, and Mother of King Henry 
the Serenth, Foundress of Christ's and of St. John's College, Oxford ; 
Being the Historical Memoir for which the Honorary Premium vi*as 
a>vardcd by the Directors of the Gresham Commemoration, Crosby Hall, 
By Caroline A. Halsted, Author of Investigation/' &c. In one 
vol. demy 8vo., with a Portrait, price 12*. 

*<This work cannot fail of success. The subject is deeply interesting, and has been 
hitherto almost unexplored. The sl}le is chaste and correct, and it has high claims to 
popularity «ide and permanent. On many topics the authoress has accumulated some 
valuable historical details from sources which have not hitherto been consulted, and has 
thus compiled a work v^hich, if not entitled to rank amongst the 'curiosities of literature,' 
is at least one of the most interesting and instructive books of the season." — Atlas, 



I.A8T OF THE PIiANTAQElfETS: 

An Historical Narrative, illustrating some of the Public Events and 

Domestic and Ecclehiastical Manners of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 

Centuries. Third Edition. In one vol. fcap. 8to., price Is, 6d, cloth 

boards. 

" This is a work that must make its way into a permanent place in our literature. The 

quaintncss of its language, the touching simplicity of its descriptions and dialogues; and 

the reverential spirit of love which breathes through it, will insure it a welcome recepUon 

amongst all readers of refined taste and discernment."— ^//m. 



ANGLO-SAXON LITEEATUBE. 

ANAZiEOTA ANGXiO-SAXONXCA. 

A Selection, in Prose and Verse from Anglo-Saxon Authors 
of Turious Ages; with a OLOSSARr. By Benjamin Thorpe, F.S.A. 
A New Edition, corrected and revised. Post 8vo., price 12«. cloth. 



THE AlfGZ.O.SAXON VERSION OF THE STOBY OF 
APOI.XCONXUS OF TYRE, 

Upon which is founded the Play of " Pericles," attributed to 
Shakspeare; from a MS. in the Library of Christ Church College, 
Cambridge. With a Literal Translation, &c By Benjamin 
Thorpe, F.S.A. Post 8vo., price 6*. 



A QRABKMAR OF THE ANOX.O-SAXON TOHOUE, 

With a Praxis. By Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History 
in, and Librarian to, the University of Copenhagen, &c. &c. A New 
£dition, enlarged and improved by the Author. Traoalated from the 
Danish, by B. Thorpb, Honorary Member of the loeUndic Literaiy 
Society of Copenhagen. 8vo,, price 12#. 
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»titntint Wlork& SllusttrateH. 



UNDER TUB AUSPI€E8 OP H. M. OOVERNMENT, AND OF THE HOIT. THE 
COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPAlfY. 

FAUIf A AHTIQUA SIVAZiBNSZS, 

The Fossil Zoology of the Sewaltk Hills, in the Nortli of 
India. By Hugh Falconer, M.D., F.RS., F.L.S., F.G.S., Member 
of the Asiatic Society of Bens^l, and of the Royal Asiatic Society, of 
the Bengal Medical Service, and late Superintendent of the H. R. I. C. 
Botanic Garden at Sahamnpoor: and Probt T. Cautlet, F.G.S., 
Major in the Bengal Artillery, Member of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, &c. Edited by Hugh Falconer. 

Plan of Publication, — ^Thc work will appear in about Twelve Parts, to 
be published at intervals of four months ; each Part containing from Twelve 
to Fifteen folio Plates. The descriptive Letterpress will be printed ia 
royal octavo. Price of each Part, one Guinea. — Part I. contains 
Proboscidea. — Parts IT. and III., containing the continuation of 
Proboscidea, will be published shortly. Prospectuses of the Work 
may be obtained of the Publishers. 

" A work of immense labour and research Nothing has ever appeared in 

Itlhography in this country at all comparable to these plates ; and as regards the repre- 
sentations of minute osseous texture, by Mr. Ford, they arc perhaps the most perfect 
that have yet been produced in any country. . . . The work has commenced with the 
Elephant group, in which the authors say * is most signally displayed the numerical rich- 
ness of forms which characterises the Fossil Fauna of India;' and the first chapter 
relates to the Proboscidea — Elephant and Mastodon. The authors have not restricted 
themselves to a description of the Sewalik Fossil forms, but they propose to trace the 
alBnilies, and institute an arrangement of all the well-determined species in the family. 
They give a brief historical sketch of the leading opinions which have been entertained 
by palaontologisls respecting the relations of the Mastodon and Elephant to each other, 
and of the successive steps in the discovery of new forms which have led to the modifica- 
tions of these opinions. They stale that the results to which they themselves have been 
conducted, lead them to differ on certain points from the opinions most commonly enter- 
tained at the present day, respecting the fossil species of Elephant and Mastodon." — 
Address of the Prenident of the Geological Society of London, 20tb Feb. 1846. 



BE8EARCIISS, PHYBZOItOOZCAZi AND ANATOBKZOAZi. 

By John Dayy, M.D., F.R.SS., L. Sc E., Sec. The principal subjects 
treated of are — Animal Electricity — Animal Heat — the Temperature of 
different Animals — Pneumothorax in connexion with the AlMorptioa of 
Gases by Serous and Mucous Membranes — the properties of the Blood 
In Health and disease — the Properties of different Animal Textures — 
the Putrefactive Process — the Preservation of Anatomical Preparations 
— the Effects of the Poison of certain Serpents-— the Structure of the 
Heart of Batrachian Animals, &c. &c. In 2 vols. 8yo., price 90#. bound 
in cloth, illustrated by numerous Engravings. 

** The snbilects treated by the author are extremely numerous and inlererting ; several 
new iM4t in the physiology of animals are brought forward, and soaie curious and in- 
structive eiperiiBenU are explained and illustrated with remarkable feUetty."— Jfon/AiSf 
Ckramieie, 

"Thli weit if written with a deamets and simplicity which readars lU seieatifie 
jelais feadUy wm p n hmuO A^r^Hermid, 
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WOBKS RBCBNTLT PUBLMHBD AICD TN PBOORBM fTITDBR THE AUTHORITY 

OP THE Lords Cowissionbbs of the Admiralty. 

*«* In order to secttre to tcienee tke full tuhantage of niacmoeriet m Naturul 
HUtory^ the Lords ComnUnkmer* of Her Mt^etUfs lYemtury have been pleased to 
make a liberal grant of money towards defraying part of the expenses of the fol- 
lowing important publications. T^kgf iLme, fit c wi KyKiiM, bet* umdertakem 
an a scale worthy of the high patronsigt thus received, and are offered to the public 
mi m mmeh lower price than would otherwise hstoe been possible. 



TRfi aEOOIiOOY OF TRB VOYAOB OP »LM.S. SUIiPHUR, 

Utider the Command of Captain Sib Edward Bblcher, R.N., C.B., 
F.R.G.8., Ice Edited and Superintended by Ricbard Brixsley 
H1ND8, Eiq., Surgeon R.N., attached to the Expedition. — ^The extensive 
and protracted voyage of Her Majesty's Ship <' Snlphar," having been 
productive of many new and valuable additions to Natural History, a 
number of which are of considerable scientific interest, it has been 
determined to publish them in a collected form, with illustrations of 
such as are hitherto new or unfigured. The collection has been { 
asMmbled from a Tariety of countries, embraced within the limits of a 
▼oya^ire prosecuted along the shores of North and South America, among 
the islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, and in the circumnavigation 
of the globe. In many of these, no doubt, the industry and research of 
prerions navigfators may have left no very pronUnent otjeets unobserved, 
3ret in others there will for some time remain abundant scope for the 
Naturalist. Among the ooantrlcs visited by the '* Saiphur," and which 
in the present state of science arc invested with aiere particalar Interest, 
may be mentioned the Callfomias, Columbia River, tiie Nofth-»est coast 
of America, the Peejee Group (a portion of the Prieadly Mands), New 
Zealand, New Ireland, New Guinea, Chhia, and MadagBSCsr. Publisheu 
in Royal Quarto Parts, price lOs. each, with beantifidly coloured Plates. 

This Work is now Complbtb, and raay be had in sewed Parts, 
price 5/.. or in half-russia, or cloth binding, at a small addition to the 
price. — Parts I. and II. contain Mammalia, by J. E. Gray, Esq., 
F.R.S.— Parts III. and IV. Birds, by J. Gould, Esq., F.L.S. — 
Parts v., IX., and X. Fish, by J. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. — 
Parte VI., Yll., and VIII. Shbu«, by R. 0. HiNiie, £sq. 
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TUB BOTAinr OF TRB VOYAOB OF H.BI.8. SCJI.FZZXJR, 

Under the Command of Captain Sir Edward BsLeRBR, R.N., C.B , 
F.R.G.S., &c., during the years 1836—48. Edited and Superintended 
by Richard Brinslbt Hutds, Ep^., Snnieon, R.N.« attaehed to the 
ExpeditioQ. Hie Botanical D cs crl p ttoM by Qmommm Bhntham, Bsq. 

This Work is now Complbtb, and may beliad in six sewed Parts» 
luriee 32., or iu half-nusia, or cloth binding, at a small addition to the 
price. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED AND IN PROGRESS UNDER THE AUTHORXTT 
OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

III. 

THE ZOOZ.OGY OF THB VOYAGB OF H.M.S. BBAOZiB, 

Under the Command of Captain Fitzroy, H.N., during the years 
1832—36. Edited and Superintended by Charles Darwin, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S., Sec. G.S.» Naturalist to the Expedition. Comprbiag 
highly-finished representations of the most novel and interesting objects 
in Natural History, collected during the voyage of the ** Beagle," with 
descriptive Letterpress, and a general Sketch of the Zoology of the 
Southern Part of South America. Figures are given of many species of 
animals hitherto unknown or but imperfectly described ; together with an 
account of their habits, ranges, and places of habitation. The collections 
were chiefly made in the provinces bordering on the Rio Plata, in 
Patagonia, the Falkland Islands, Tierra del Fnego, Chili, and the 
Galapagos Archipelago in the Pacific. 

This Work is now Complete, and may be had in sewed Parts, 
price 8/. 15«., or in half-rustia, or cloth binding, at a small addition to 
the price. 

Nos. 1, 7, 8, and 13. i Nos. 3, 6, 9, 11, and 15. 

FOSSIL MAHMALU. [ BIRDS. 

^' » »• u J ^^ «. » n c By John Gould, Esq., F.L.S. 

By Richard (Hen, Esq., F.RS., [ ^n,, . ]^^^ ^ iheir HlibiU & Ranges, 

Professor of Anatomy and Physiology to c By Charles Darwin, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 

the Royal Coflegc of Surgeons, London. < This Divblon of the Work complete. 

With a Geological Introductioo, J prfcc 2/. 15s. in sewed Parts, or 3/. in 

By Charles Darwin, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. I ^!!?IlLi!i!!!!?*^ 

This Division of the Work complete, ( Nos. 12, 14, 18, and 17. 

Price 1/. lOs. in sewed Parts, or 1/. 14s. J FISH. 

in ck)th lettered, ^ ^y j^e lujv. Leonard Jeayns, MjL, F.R.8. 

This Division of the Work ooniplele. 



Nos. 2. 4, 5. and 10. < Price 1/. 14s. ia sewed Parts, or U 18f. 

^ in deth lettered. 



ipleu 
Ul 



MAMMALLi. 



By George R. Waterhouse, Esq., j Nos. 18, 19. 

Curator of the Zoological Society of } REPTILES. 

London, &e. | By Thomas Bell, Esq., F.R.8., FX.S., &e. 

This Division of the Work complete, \ This Division of the Work eomplete. 

Price 1/. 18s. in sewed Parts, or 2/. 2s. \ Price 18s. in sewed Parts, or 1/. Si. la 

in doth lettered. ^ cloth lettered. 



IV. 

ZI.Z.VSTaATIOHS OF TUB ZOOZ.OaY OF 80IITB AFRICA. 

Comprising all the new species of Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and 
Fishes, obtained during the Expedition fitted out by *' The Cape of Good 
Hope Association for exploring Central Africa," in the years 1884, 1835, 
and 1836, with Letterpress Descriptions, and a Summary of African 
Zoology. By Andrew Smith, M.D., Surgeon to the Forces, and 
Director of the Expedition. In Royal Quarto PartK, price 10«. and lis, 
each, containing on an aterage ten beautifully coloured Engravings, with 
deecriptlre Letterpress. The whole of the Plates are engraTSd in the 
highest style of art, from the Origfaial Drawings taken expressly for this 
Work, and beaatifully coloured alter natuie. TaroHy-three Parts are 
now published. 
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PUBLISHED WITH THB APPROVAL OP THR LORDS COMMISSIOlfBas OP 
HBB majesty's TREASURY. 

OEOIiOOIOAIi OB8ERVATIOHS MAOE DXTRZIVO TSE 
VOTAQE OF H.M.S. BEAQZiE, 

Under the Command of Captain Fitzboy, R.N. 

Part I. — On Oorml FonamtionB. 

By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., Sec. G. S., &c. Demy 8vo., 
illufltnited with Plates and Woodcqts, price I5s, boand in cloth. 

Fart II.— On the Volcanic lalanda of the AtUntic and Pacific 

Oceana. 

Together with a brief Notice of the Geology of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and of part of Australia. Price 10*. 6rf. demy 8to. cloth, with Map. 

Part HI.— On the Geology of South America. 

Demy 8to., illustrated with Map. 

[Preparing for publication. 



AM IHQVIRY INTO THE MATURE AMD COUIiSE OF 
STORMS IM THE IMDIAM OCEAM, 

South op the Equator; with a view of discovering their Origin, 
Extent, Rotatory Character, Rate and Direction of Progression! 
Barometrical Depression, and other concomitant phenomena; for tho 
practical purpose of enabling ships to ascertain the proximity and 
relative position of Hurricanes; with suggestions on the means of 
avoiding them. By Alexander Thom, Surgeon 86th Royal County 
Down Regiment. In one vol. 8vo., with Map and Plates, price 12«. 
cloth. 
*<The work before us is mosi valuable to seamen. ... Mr. Thorn gives us ihe result 
of his observations at the Mauritius ; a station which is peculiarly well adapted for ob« 
serving the hurricanes of the Indian Ocean, the ravages of which seamen have annually 
experienced ; and those observations, combined with the results obtained by indefatigable 
enquiry, have entitled him to the gratitude of seamen, who may now profit by them. . . 
Mr. Thorn's theory is rational and philosophical, and to us it is most satisfactory. . . 
There are important considerations for seamen in this work." — Nautical Magazine. 

<*The author proceeds in strict accordance with the principles of inductive 
philosophy, and collects all his facts before he draws his inferences or propounds a 
theory. His statements are so full and clear, and drawn from such sivai^e sources, yet 
are so decisive in their tendency, that we think there can be no doubt he has established 
the rotatory action of storms. The practical application of his investigations are too 
palpable to be missed." — Britannia. 

A DISSERTATIOM OM THE TRUE AGE OF THE EARTH, 

As Ascertained prom the Holy Scriptures. Containing a 
Review of the Opinions of Ancient and Modem Chronologers, including 
Usher, Hales, Clinton, and Cuninghame; and a Chronological Table 
of the Principal Epochs and Events in Sacred and Proftine History, 
from the Creation to the Present Time. By Professor Wallace. 
In demy 8vo., price 12*. cloth. 
*< It is learned and laborious." — Britannia, 



EZPERIMEMTAIi RESEARCHES, CHEMICAI. AMD 
AORICUIiTURAIi. 

Part I. contains — Carbon a Compound Body made by Plants, in quan- 
tities varying with the circumstances under which they are placed.— 
Part II. Decomposition of Carbon during the Patre&etive Fenneotatlon. 
By Robert Riog, F.R.S. In demy 8vo.*, price 7#. Qd. 
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THE ONLY COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION OP THE WORKS OP 
SIR HUMPHRY DATY. 

THE ZaZFS AND COI^XiECTED "^VORKS OF SIR 
HUiaPXIBV DAW, BART. 

Foreign Anioetafc of tlie IiutUute of France, &c. Edited by his Brolhor, 
John Davy, M.D., F.R.S. Now complete in 9 vols, post 8vo., price 
10«. 6d. oacU, in cloth bltidio^. Each volume is complete in itself, and 
is sold separately. 

CONTENTS: 

VoL Z.— The ZiiHe of Sir ZZ. J^tL^j^ vni^i a Poitndt. 

" This bio3;raphy \% admirably wrillcn — correct details, fall of instniction, and 
amusing throaghoul." — London Review. 



VoL ZZ.~The VTkole of Sir ZZ. Dare's Barlj Miscellaaooas 

Papers, 

From 1799 to 1805 ; with an Introductory Lecture, and Outlines 
of Lectures on Chemistry delivered in 1802 and 1804. 



Vol. ZZZ.— Researches on Nitrons Oxide, 

And the Combination o^ Oxygen and Azote ; and on the Respi- 
ration of Nitrous Oxide and other Gases. 



VoL ZV.— Elements of Chemical Z^hilosophj. 

With twelre Plates of Chemical Apparatus. 

Vols. V. &e VZ.—Bakerian Ziectnres. 

And other Papers in Philosophical Transactions, and Journal 
of the Royal Institutiow. With nuinerou* engra?iogs. 

Vols. VZZ. &f VZZZ.— Elements of Agricoltnral OHemistry. 

Discourses delivered before the Royal Society, Miscellaneous 
Lectures, and Extracts from Lectures. With many Plates. 



VoL ZX.— Salmoida, smd Consolation in TrareL 



%* This new and uniform edition of the Writings of Sir Humphry 
Daty embraces the wholb op his Works darin^ir the sjiace of thirty years 
(1799 to 1829), a period memfirable in the History of Chemistry, asd made so, 
in no small degree, by his own dit^overies. 






ILLUSITIATED W0EK8 ON NATURAL HISTOBT ff 
CAPTAIN THOMAS BEOWN. 

XZaZaUSTBATIOliS OF TXXB REOEIfT OOHCIIOI.OaY I 
ORBAT BRZTAZH AND ZREZiASTD. 

With the Uescription and Localities of all the Species, — Marine, Ij 
and Frcsli Water. Drawn and Coloured from Nature, by Capl 
T110MA8 Brown, F.L.S., M.W.S., M.K.S., Member of the Manche 
Geological Society. In one yoI. royal 4to., illustrated with fifty-i 
beautifully colonred Plates, price G3«. cloth. 



XZaZaVSTBATZOliS OF TZXB FOSSZZ. OOHCXIOI.Oair < 
aRBAT^BllZTAZli AND ZZIEZ.AN1>. 

By Captain Thomas Brown, F. L. S. To be completed in at 
Thirty Numbers, each containing: four Plates. Royal 4to., price 
coloured, and 2#. plain. Twenty-eight Numbers have appeared, and 
work will soon be completed. 



ZZiZaUSTRATZONS OF TZZB QENEIIA OF BIRDS. 

Embracing: their Generic Characters, with Sketches of their Hal 
By Captain Thomas Brown, F.L.S. Now publishing in Numb 
royal 4to., each containing four Plates, price 3«. coloured. 



TRB BZ.B1IKSNTS OF F088ZZ. OONOHOZiOGY; 

According to the Arrangement of Lamark ; with the ncwly-establisl 
Genera of other Authors. By Captain Thomas Brown, F.L 
With twelve Plates, fcap. 8vo., price 5*. cloth. 



AZiPHABBTZOAZi Z.Z8T OF THB SZZEZiLS OF QREA 
BRZTAZN AND ZREZiAND| 

Embracing the Nomenclature of Lamarck, Grat, Turton, ai 
Brown, for the purpose of effecting exchanges and naming collectioi 
On a sheet, price U. 
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Oriental anti CoIontaL 



HE^V ZBAZiAND AND ITS ABORZOZHES i 

Beinsf an Account of the Aborigines, Trade^ and Resources of the Colony ; 
and the advantages it now presents as a field for Emigration and the 
investment of Capital. By William Brown, lately a member of the 
^ Legislative Council of New Zealund. Post 8vo., price Ss, cloth. 

C "A very inlelligenl and userul book." — Times. 



AN AOOOX7NT OF THE SETTZiEMENTS OF THE NE\ir 
ZEAZ.AND COMPANV, 

From Personal Observations during a residence there. By the Hon. 
Henry William Petre. In demy 8vo., with a Map and Plates. 
Fifth Edition. Price 3*. cloth. 

<*This is a valuable contribution to our sources or inrormation respecting New Zealand, 
1 and the best proof of the Author's very favourable opinion of the country, is his making 

immediate arrangements to return there as a Colonist." 
i 



NEUT ZEAZiAND, SOUTH AUSTRAZiZA, AND NEl^ 
SOUTH "^VAZiES. 

A Record of recent Travels in these Colonies, with especial reference to 
Emigration, and the advantageous employment of Labour and Capital. 
By R. (j. Jameson, Esq. Post 8vo., price 9s, cloth, with Maps and 

I Plates. 

. " Mr. Jameson is an intelligent and unprejudiced observer, and has made good use 

' of his faculties." — Spectator. 



SYDNEY AND MEZ.B017RNE; 

With Remarks on the Present State and Future Prospects of New South 
Wales, and Practical Advice to Emigrants of various classes ; to which is 
added a Summary of the Route home, by India, Egypt, dec. By 
Charles John Baker, Esq. Post 8vo., price Ss. cloth. 



GAZiZFORNZA: A HZSTORY OF UFPER AND IsOVnSn 
GAZiZFORNZA, 

From their first Discovery to the present Time ; comprising an Account 
of the Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, Agricalture, Commerce, &c. 
A full view of the Missionary Establishments, and Condition of the 
Free and domesticated Indians. With an Appendix, reUitinsr to Steam 
Navigation in the Pacific- Illustrated with a new Map, Plans of the 
Harbours, and numerous^ EngrayingB. By Albxandbr Porbbs, Esq. 
8vo., price 14«. cloth. 



4|0 ^TOXKS yOBXiZSI 

A SKETCI! OF NE^V SOUTH "^VAZiBS. 

By J. O. Balvdvb, Enq., for Six YcanaScttkr in the Batburet DU 
Post 8vo., price 0*. cloth. 
" To cniigranls !o Ihc (Hiarlor of mliiih it treals it must be a valuable guide." 

Literary C«rifc| 

SX7OOE8TX0NS FOR A GEHERAXi PlJkV OF RAFD 
COMBCVWZCATXOH BY STEAM MAVZOATIOir AHS 
EAIZi^lirAYS, 

And Applying it to tlio Shortening the Time of Communication betwni 
tbc Eastern and Western Hemij»pbere». By Edward McGeachi, 
Esq., Crown .Surveyor, Jamaica. With 2 maps, 8vo. price ?*. bds 

CHINA OPENED; 

Or, a Diitpluy of the Topo^rraphy, irwtory, Customs, ManiMra, Ailii 
Manufacture.*, Commerce, Literature, Reunion, Jurisprniloncc, &c., of 
the Chinese EMriUK. By the Rev. Charles Gutzlapf. RevisGd 
by the Rev. Andrew Rekd, D.D. In 2 vols., post 6vo., prlce$4i. 
cloth. 

*' We ol>lain Trom these volumes more inrormation of a practical kind than from aif I 
other publication ; a closer view of the Domestic life of the Chinese — of the puUie 
institutions ~ the manufactures— natural resources —and literature. The work ia faetii I 
full of information, galhered « iih diligence, and fairly leaves the English reader witho^ | 
any excuse for ignorance on the subject." — Atlas, 

" This is by far the most inleresling, complete, and valuable account of the Chinese 
Empire that has yet been pulilishcd." — Sun, 



A HISTORY OF THE OKINESE EMPIRE, AXVCIEHT > 
AND MODERN. | 

Comprlslnj? a Retrospect of the Foreign Intercourse and Trade with 
China. Illustrated by a new and Corrected Map of the Empire. Bv the 
Rev. Charles Outzlapp. In 2 vol?, demy 8vo. bds., price 28*. " 
"We cordially recommend this exceedingly interesting account of this very interestiiig 
country." — London Review. 

** Mr. Gutzlaff has evidently combined industry with talent in producing this work, 
which far exceeds in information, research, and apparent veracity, anything we have 
before seen concerning this curious and singular nation." — London Wetcs. 

HAND-BOOK FOR INDIA AND EGYPT: 

Comprialnpf Travels from Calcutta, through India, to the Himalaya 
Mountains, and a Voyage down the Sutletrc and Indus Rivers ; a Visit to 
the City of Hyderabad, in Scinde ; and a Journey to England by the Red 
Sea and Mediterranean : with Descriptions of the Three Presidencies o( 
India ; and the fullest details for parties proceeding to any part of India, 
either by the Overland Route, or by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
By George Parbury, Esq., M.R.A.S. Second Edition, one vol. post 
__ 8ro., with an entirely new Map, price \9s» cloth. 

^"^ *«* The press, boih of Great BHUfn and Isdia, have combined in eulogizing the 
value of this work, but it may only here be needful to quote the following remarks from 
the editorial columns of the Standard o( the lOlh of April, ISiSt— " We have elsewhere 
copied from Mr. Parbury's Hand-Book to India and Egypt, an interesting aeeount of the 
City of Hyderabad. Let us, in acknowledgment of the means afforded to us lo inform 
and gratify our readers, say of Mr. Parfowy s work, m va may with Irath, that it is the 
best Topographical Guide to the cooaUriet lo which it refers we have eter seeeit e most 
ioteresUng book, indepeodcDUy of iu topograiOiieal ulililj, and aa aloMMk iadjqpensable 
key to the late transactions in Central Asia. 
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THB MODERN HZSTORV AMD OONDZTZON OF EGVPT. 

^ Its Climate, Diseases, and Capabilities ; exhibited in a Persona! 

"^ Narralive of l^tels in that Coantrj, with an Accoant of the Proceeding 

of Mahommcd AH Pascha, fironi 1801 to 1843, interspersed with lilus- 

^ trations of Scripture History, the Fultilinent of Prophecy, and the 

' Progress of Civilixatlon in the East. By W. Holt Yates, M.D., &c. 

In two thick volumes, demy 8¥0., with namerous Illustratiouf, price 

B Z4s. elolb. 

i **Ee falGls bis bisloric vocation by an am^ resume of the awre prominent incidents 

wbkb have disUngBisbecl lb« fortunes of tbe Pascha, upon whose policy of general mono- 
poly bis strictures are severe enough, ana acquits himself erediiably from bi» spirited and 

* highly coloured sketches of the abundant objects to which be draws aUention."—3/omtnfi- 
k Ilera/d. 

TZZE ZZWAI.ZD'S GUIDE TO BZADEXRA. 

With a Description of TeneiiflTe, Lisbon, Cintrs, and Mafra; and a 
VocabuUiry of the Portnguese and Enj^ish JLsngcngrs. By William 
i Whits Coopkk, M.R.C.S., Sorrgcon to the Han# Artillery Company. 

I In one vol. fesp. iro.^ price 4s, elotb gilt, 

* "There has recently been published a small work by Mr. Cooper, which may be con- 
scdCed nKb advantage.'*— Sir Jaues Clark on Climate. 



t 

^ HOTES AXfD OBSERVATZOlf S OK THE ZOBTZAN ZSZ.ANDS 

^ AND MALTA i 

With some Remarks on Constantinople and Turkey ; and on 
the system of Quamntine, as at present conducted. By John 
Davy, M.D., F.R.SS., L. & E., Inspector-General of Army Hos- 
pitals, L. R, In 2 vols, demy 8vo., price 32*. cloth, with a large Map 
by ArrowsmilU, and illastratcd with Plates. 

"Dr. Davy's work deserves to be bought as well as perused, so carefully, completely 
and expensively has it been got up. We hope that the consciousness of having discharged 
such an imporUnt duty will not be the only result of bis long labour, but that the work 
Witt pwve as lanoienlfvc as il ooghi t# be/' — Watmintter Beciem. 
*^~" There proDably is not another work in aat tangna^e in which so ample and sub- 
stantially useful an account is given of the Ionian Islands as is here to be found. There 
can be little dotriit that to these volames will be assigned an honoarabie place amongst 
the recognised master- works of the class to which they belong." — Miming Ilerttld, 



THE NATURE AMD PKOPERTXE8 QfP THE SVGAR 

CAXVB; 

With Practical Diveetioiw for the Improreinent of ita Caltarc, and the 
MaaafaclBte <A ha Prodoely. To which is addecl ati additional Chapter 
on the Maivufactuke of SroAR from Bbet-root. By Oboroe 
Richardson Porter, FJl.S., Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France. New Edition, ciemy 8vo., price 12*. cloth, revised through- 
out, with many additions and corrections by the Author, and illustrated 
with Plates. 



BXSTOBZOAX. BECORDS OF THE HON. E. Z. C. FZR8T 
MADRAS EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 

CoBtalnig aa Acaowrt of lb« EstaMMraMnt of la d ay c p dcnt Compvniea 
li> 1646, their formatlM imo % BrfiiMirt in 1748^ aad ita aabcioqwat 
8enFices to 184t. By A Staff Officxk* In one tol dteiny 8?o., witli 

illustrations, price 18#. clotli. 
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TRfi AMOIiO-INDIAir AND COZiONZAIi AliBIAHACK. 

And Civil, Militakt, and Commercial Directory for 1846. 
lu post 8vo., price 2#. 6rf. in oniamcnlal wrapj.er. 

The Home Department of the Almanack comprises — I. Civil and 
Ecclesiastical ; including the Cioverninent ofliccs aud the India 
House ; together with the forms of procedure, and educational studies, 
requisite for obtaining Civil Appointment*, and all matters connected 
with those appointments, from the commencing salary to the retiring 
allowance. — II. Military and Marine; including information of a 
similar kind rcfpccting these services, and the Home Establishment df 
the East India Company.— III. Commercial; containing Lists of 
Merchants. Agents, Associations, &c., throughout the United Kingdom; 
likewise, the trades connected with India and the Colonies ; and Tariff 
of Indian and Colonial produce. 

The East Indian and Colonial Department cmhraces — 
I. Civil. The Government Lists of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, 
Hong Kong, Australia, New Zealand, Mauritius, and the Cape of Good 
Hope ; Lists of Civil Servants and their appointments, and of Judicial 
Establishments, with a detailed account of the Benefit Funds. — 11 
Military. Staff and Field Officers; Distribution of the Army, in< 
eluding the Royal troops ; Ecclesiastical Establishment ; and all Benefit 
Funds. — III. Commercial. List of Mercantile Firms, Banks, Insurance 
Companies, Public Institutions, &c., in India and the Colonics ; with the 
respective Tariffs, and Tables of Money, Weights, Measures, &c., and 
other miscellaneous information. 
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TUB PAREirrS OABZNET OF AMUSEMBlfr AlVD 
LZNSTRVOTZON. 

A valuable and instrpctive Present for the Young. Each volume of this 

useful and instructive little work comprises a variety of information on 

different subjects : — Natural History, Biography, Travels, &c. ; Talc?, 

original and selected ; and animated Conversations on the objects that 

daily surround young people. The various tales and subjects are 

illustrated with Woodcuts. Each volume is complete in itself, and mzy 

be purchased separately. In six neatly bound vols., price 3«. 6d. each. 

** Every parent at all interested in his children must have fell the difficulty o i providing 

suitable reading Tor them in their hours of amusement. This little work presents these 

advantages in a considerable degree, as it contains just thai description of reading which 

wiU be beneficial to young children."— Quar/er/y Journal ofEducatimi. 



ZiXTTZaB ^STORIES gFROM THB PARZiOUR IPRZNTZVG- 



By the Author of " The Parent's Cabinet." Royal 18mo.y price 

2«. 6J. neatly bound in cloth. 
**k very nice little book for children. The author has evidently been familiar with 
cbUdren, and brought himself to understand their feelings. No child's book that we have 
ever seen has been so admirably levelled at their capacities as this admirably written little 
haoVr ^Weekly Chronicle. 

m 
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^[IffVESTZaATZON; OR, TRAVBZiS ZH THS BOUDOZR. 

By Caroline A. Halsted, Author of " The Life of Margaret 
Beaufort," &c. &c. Fcap. 8yo., with highly-finished Plates, 4s, 6d, 
cloth. 
<* This is an elegantly- written and highly instructive work for young people, in which 

k a general knowledge of various interesting topics, connected with every-day life, is pre- 

■ sented to the youthful mind in an attractive and amusing form." 
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THE PROGRESS OF CREATZON, 

Considered with reference to the Present Condition op the Earth. 
An interesting and useful work for younv; people. By Mary Roberts, 
Autl|or of *' Annals of My Village,*' &c. &c. In fcap. 8vo., beautifully 
illustrated, price 4«. 6d, cloth. . 

" We have seldom met with a work, in which instruction and entertainment are 
more happily blended.'* — Times, 

" This beautiful volume forms an instructive collection of striking facts, interspersed 
with amiable reflections." — Spectator, 



THE JUVENZZiE MZSCEZiZaANY OF AMUSEMENT AMD 
ZNSTRXJCTZON. 

Illustrated by numerous Plates and Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo., price 6#. 
neatly bound In cloth. 

" Filled with amusement and instruction as its title indicates." — Court Journal, 



TRAVEZiS OF MZHNA AND GK>DFREY ZN MANV ZiANDS. 

From the Journals of the Author. — Holland, one vol. fcap., with 
Plates^price Is, cloth. — The Rhine, Nassau, and Baden, with Plates, 
price 7s, cloth. 



ZiETTERS FROM A MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTER^ 

At, or Going to School. Pointing out her Duties towards her 
Maker, her Governess, her Schoolfellows, and herself. By Mrs. J. A. 
Sargant. Sixth Edition, royal 18mo., price 2s, Qd, handsomely bound 
in cloth. 



THE CHRZSTZAM'S SUNDAY OOMPANZON. 

Being Reflections, in Prose and Verse, on the Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel; and Proper Lessons for each Sunday; with a view to the 
immediate connexion. By Mrs. J. A. Sargant. In one vol. post 8vo., 
price Ss, cloth. 

" We cordially recommend this volume as an acceptable present to be made to the 
heads of families, and also an admirable school book to be read on Sunday morning to 
scholars before proceeding to the Tfimole of God.** ^Church and State iiazetU. 

•*The whole prodacUon is eminently Gited to elevate the tone ot religious feeling, to 
strengthen in the minds not only of the rising generation, but also of the older friends to 
our venerable ecclesiastical infMiintion, sanlimenu of Grm and fervent attachment to the 
pore laith and reformed worship established in this Protestant country, and for thrae 
reasons espeeially we recommend it to the perusal of our readers." — Norfolk Chronicle, 
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^VOBKSIBY THE EEV. CHABLES B. TAYLEB, M.A. 

Author of *^ May you Lzkb it/' &e. &c. 

RECORDS OF A OOOD BCAVni IiZFi:. 

Seventh Edition y in one vol. small 8vo , price 7s, neatly bound in cloth. 
" We most carnesiiy reconimeDd Ibis work to ihe perusal of ail those who desire 
inslrurtion hleiided miih amusement. A spirit of true piety breathes tlirough ever)' pace; 
and whilst the innocent recreation of tbo reader it am^ c m m uk td , kis Boirvcs lo yutm 
aiid moraUty recei\e an additional stimulus." — Alonthfy Review, 



II. 
MONTAOUE; OR, Z8 THIS REIaZGXOV ? 

A Page from the Book of tue World. New Hilition, in fcap. 

8to., Illnstratetl, price Qs, doth, and 98, morocco extra. 
<* To Christian parents we recommend Ihe work, as admirably adapted to remind 
thrm of their important duties, and their awful responsibility ; and to our young readers, 
as affording them much excellent advice and example, and displacing in the most lively 
MitTi the high revards oC filial obcdimcc.'*— CAru^Mm limtii^r. 



III. 
A VOIiVME OF SERMOH8 

On the Doctrines and Duties of Christianity. Second Edition 
demy 12roo., price 5s. boards. 

** Well meriODf a bigh rank aoong Um pfa>«f Isbrnxn of tft« MiDWry, is lUs gfaipie 

but admirable \olumc; directed to instruct and improve even the most ignorant ; while it 
reCccts lustre on the Christian motives of iu amiable anthor, it at ibe same lime does 
r to bis taknls." — Literary Gazette, 



IV. 
ZiEGEKDS AXfD RECORDS, CHXEFZ.Y HZSTORXCAX.. 

Contents : — Lucy — Lorenzo; or, a Vision of Conscience — ^The Lady Lisle 
— Fulgentius and Meta — Anne of Clevcs; or, Katharine Howard — 
George the Third— The Lady Russell— Guy on of Marseilles — Tte Earl 
of Strafford— Douna Franccsca— Joan of Kent— The Lady Anne Carr — 
The Son and Heir — Leonora. In post 8vo., beautifully Illustrated, price 
IQs. Gd. elegantly bound. 
**A more fitting present for Christmas could not well be thought of; the cosdiness of 
its althre sinks into nothing when compared with the hiternal eie^otron of its jmrpose.'' 

Morning' Herald, 

V. 
THE CHZI.D OF THE CHURCH OP BM aiaAMlX 

Price 2s. neatly half bound. 

** These are truly Christian PamMs* Books, a«d bsppf wtold II be fir tlM iMftf 
CcneratioB if tbehr histnieters and tutors woold iwt tbeie mimkM§ wmkM ef Mr.Tayler 
iBio the bands of the youngs while their tender miodt an jm opev la receive fhe goci 
jf rtwi o M whieb they are also eakolated lo contey.'*— CMMen JflM<for« 
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80CIAI. BVIZ.8 ARD TBBX& BCMBBY. 

A Series of Narratives. The First IVumber, tiititled " The Mechanic," 
was propounced to be '* One of tlie roost useful and interesting publica- 
tions that bad issued from the press." 

The following are the Contents of the different Niimben, priee U. 6d. 

each:— II. "The Lady and the Lady's Maid."— III. "The Pastor of 

Dronfells."— IV. " The Labourer and his Wife."—V. " Tlie Coimtry 

Town.*' — TI. " LiTe and Lei Live; or, the Manchester Weftvers.''— • 

VII. •* The Soldier."— VIIJ. " The Leaside Farm." Every two con- 

•wutiire Nnmbers form a Volume, which may be procured, nc«Cly bound, 

price 4f. each. 

" The design of Mr. Tayler Is praiseworthy ; bis object being to coanteract, by a 

series or tales illusiraiive of ihe power and necessity of religion in ihe daily and houriy 

concerns of life, * the confiuion of error wilh Irulh in Misa >lAaTiNU^u*» EanuMf 

TAiM>iG Stories.* X^Christian Remembrancer. 

TUB REGTORY OF VAfiKHKAPg 

Or, The Edipicb op a Holy Home. By the Rev. Robert Wilson 

Evans, B.D., Vicar of Ilevershani. Twelfth Edition, with an ilhtstrutivc 

Plate, price 0«. neatly bound in eioth; or Q§. degantiy bo«nd in 

moroeoo. 

"TniTersaEfy and cordiaDy do we recommend ehis deffghtfol volmne. We beHere no 

person coold read (bis work and not be the better for its pioiis and toachhiff lessons. It 

is a page laken from the book of life, and efoqnent with all the mstraction of an excelfent 

pattern : it is a commentary on the afieclioBale warning, * Remember thy Creator in the 

days of thy youth.' We have not for some lime seen a wovk we could se deswediy 

praise, or so conscientiomtly recommend."— Zf/erary Gazette. 



THS X.XFB-BOOK OF A Z.ABOU1IER. 

Practical Le§soks for IicciTRUCTioir and Ouidaiccs. By A 

Working Clergyman, Author of the" Bishop's Danghter,** &c. &c. 

In one vol. 8vo., price 7«. neady boond. 

"We never in all our experience met v^ith a more interesting work, and one 

breathing more fully and firmly ibe very essence of Christian pfarhmthropy and national 

patriotism, and that too in the most simple and anambftioas language, as if the writer 

were not aware of bfs power of inflaendng alt the belter feeb'ngs of the humaa heart."— « 

Literary Chronicle. 

** 1 bis volume reminds us forcibly of thai most delightful of all biographies, * The 
Doctor,' to which indeed it is lilllc if at aU inferior." — BrUmnnia. 

**It is the pious oflering of one who may he deemed a proper follower fn the footsteps 
of that good man, Legb Richmond ."^v/r^^aw. 

TZIE REZ.ZGZOUS HZSTORYOFM AM | 

In which Rklioioii and Bupbratition are traced from their aotircc. 
By D. MoRisoR. The Second Edition, enlarged, feip. 8vo. price fli. elotb. 

"The intenHon of ibfs book is not less admhnMe than the manner hi wbieb ft is 
written. It is most histmcfive, and the tone of its contents is hi the highest dMree pioo!^ 
without the least tinge of puritanism. The information it gives on the most dTflfenlt points 
of biblical reading render it a valuable book to aU who desire true knowledge." — Age. 

** Curious, industrious, and learned, and well worilqr the atteoiien of Ite pabiiew**— 
Literary Gazette. 

** the plan of this book was bofh extensive and hnportant— embraefngan hiquiry into 
tbe naiare of Revelation, and its influence on the opinions and cosComa of mankind ;" 
* * * " the wrher uses 5cn>/iirr as an ioierpreier," and "sUeki 10 tbe literal icxt of the 
six dtju^-^Speetrntar, ' 



THE FAMZIiY 8AMOTUARY| 

A Form of Domestic Devotio* for every SiMtth is .the Tenr; eontaining 
tbe Colleet of the Day ; a Pertfcm of Beriptnre ; an Ongionl Prayer or 
Sermon ; and tbe Benedietion. 9ccoBd EdilloD. One vol. 8vo., price 
7«. ^d. bnlf bonnd in elotli. 
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MORTAI. UFE| AlTD TBE STATE OF THE SOUIi 
AFTER DEATH j 

Conformable to Divine Revelation. By Alexamdbr Cop- 
land, E*q., Author of "The Existence of Other Worlds," Saz, In one 
thick vol. 8vo., pHco l!ts. bound. 
** Tlie work will afford in perusal, to all sorrowing relations, the consolalion and diver- 
tion of mind of the most congenial kind. It neither leads the thoughts to dwell palnftdly 
on one idea—that of loss— nor does it altogether withdraw the mind from its oontempla- 
tkm : an effort still more painful. The study of a work like this, on the contrary, while it 
gradually weans grief from its melancholy occupation, supplies it with the sweetest aad 
most cheerful of all halm— the happy certainty of re-union, not after the lapse of vast ages 
of lime, but of the instant term of mortal otistence." — Theological Review. 

SOBZFTUllAIi STUDIES : 

Comprlsinj^— The Creation— The CuRiSTiAX SciiKMK^The Inner 

Sense. By the Rev. William Hill Tucker, M.A., Fellow of King's 

CoUeire, Ciimbridge. In one thick vol. demy dvo., price 10». Qd. neatly 

bound In cloth. 

<<This is not a work for ordinary readers. The author thinks for himself; and so 

writes that bis readers must think too, or they will not be able to understand him. — ^To 

the sacred volume, as a revelation from God, he pays uniform and entire deference — and 

the thoughtful and prayerful reader will soon find that he has not the thinkings of a com- 

mooplace mind before him." — Methodist Magazine. 



A HISTORY OF THE CRVRCH OP CHRIST. _____^ 

In a Course of Lectures. By the Rev. Charles Mackenzie, A.M., 
Vicar of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, and Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's 
Qrammar School, St. Oiave's, Southwark. In one vol. poet 8?o., price 
%B, (kl, neatly bound in cloth. 
"Although the author is able and earnest, he is not bigoted or intolerant.*' — Literary 
Gazette. 

" It is but an octavo, yet within its conveniently compendious pages it contains a re- 
view carefully taken of the progress of the Church of Christ, through all the perils of 
persecution, dissent, and heresy, by which it has been tried as in a furnace, up to its 
confirmed establishment in this country at the epoch of 1688." — Herald, 

TBE OKUROK AND DISSENT, 

Considered in their Practical Influence on Individuals, Society, the 
Nation, and Religion. By Edward Osler, Esq. In fcap. 8vo., price 
Of. bound. 
><* It would be impossible to find, in the whole range of our literature, a work so admi- 
rably suited to the present times as this invaluable Uttle volume. The searching test to 
which the respective systems have been submitted is so complete and convincing, that the 
work ought to be studied by every Dissenter and Churchman m the Kingdom, parUculariy 
at the present religious crisis." — Christian Review. 



CHURCH AND KINO: 

Comprisinfi^ — I. The Church and Dissent, considered in their 
Practical Influence; showing the Connexion of Constitutional 
Monarchy with the Church, and the identity of the Voluntary Principle 
with Democracy.— II. The Church Established on the Bible; 
or, the Doctrines and Discipline of the Church shown in the Order 
and Connexion of the Yearly Ser?ices appointed from the Scrip- 
tures. — III. The Catechism Explained and Illustrated. In 
Connexion with these appointed Services. — IV. Psalms and Hymns 

ON THE SbRYIOBB AND RiTES OF THE ChURCH. By EDWARD 

OsLER, Esq. In one yoI. royal 8?o., price 4g. cloth boards. 
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TUB AUTOBZOailAPlIY OF A DZSSBITTZHa MINISTER. 

The Sixth Edition. Price 4#. 

" Our own observation has shown us the truth of the statement put Torlh in this well- 
written exposure or the tyranny to which the greater portion of Dissenting Ministers are 
compelled to submit, and the evils which the destruction of the Established Church would 
bring upon religion." — Court Journal, 

" We warmly recommend this most excellent work to public notice." — British Mag, 

** This volume is one which strikes us as being likely to make a considerable sUr in the 
religious, high-church, and dissenting world." — Literary Gazette. 

^* Their mode of education at the Dissenting Colleges, as they are pompously styled, 
is admirably shown up." — Edinburgh Evening Post. 



THS IDEAI. OF THB ENGIiISH CIIURCH. 

A Sketch. By the Rev. R. Montgomery, M.A., Author of " Luther,' 
** The Gospel before the Age," &c. &c. 8vo., price 2*. 6rf. sewed. 



CAFITAIi PUNZSHMEIfTS VN8AMCTIONSD] BV THB 

GOSPEI., 

And Unnecessary in a Christian State. A Letter to the Rev. 
Sir John Page Wood, Bart., B.C.L. By the Rev Henry 
Christmas, M.A., F.R.8 ., F.8. A., late of St. John's College. 8vo., 
price Is, stitched. ^ 



THB ENGIalSH MASTBR ; 

Or, Student's Guide to Reasoning and Composition. Ex- 
hibiting an Analytical View of the English Language, of the Human 
Mind, and of the Principles of fine Writing. By William Banks, 
Private Teacher of Composition, Intellectual Philosophy, Sec. Second 
Edition, post 8vo., price 10*. 6d, board?. 
<*We have examined with care and pleasure this valuable treatise of Mr. Banks, and 

strenuously recommend the volume as one of all others most fit to put into the hands of 

every English student." — Weekly Review. 



A (NE^V SPBIiIiXNO-BOOK rOF THE BNQIilBH 

IiAXraUAGE. 

f Containing all the Monosyllables; a copious Selection of Polysyllables, 
carefully arranged and accented ; Progressive Lessons, chiefly from the 
Holy Scriptures; a List of Words of various Meanings; a short Bible 
Catechism ; Questions on Scripture History ; and School Prayers. By 

I [J. S. Moore, Master of the Brewers' Company's School. 12mo., 
price \s, Qd. bound. 

ARITRMETZO :CJWEZIiED|: 



Being a Series of Tables and Rules, whereby most of the calculations in 
business may be either mentally performed, or so abridged as to save 
half the time usually employed. To which are annexed a Multiplication 
Table extending to 200 times 200, and Tables of Interest on an improved 
plan. The whole adapted to the use of both the first merchant and the 
most humble trader. By Jambs McDowall, Accountant. In demy 
12mo., price 6s, bound in cloth. 






» 

Or, Thr English Writer and Sprakras AssMTAarT : comprising ! 
Shall and Will xnaric ca.«y to PorflpTH-rs, with instances of their 
Mhnse on the Part of the Natircs of Euglaiid. Also Scotticisms. 
dinlj^ned to correct ImpiDprfcties of Speech and Writiii|^ By Jajua 
Beattie, LL.D. S4mo.; price 2«. cloth boards. 



^oe:rp. 



mSYKSS AlTD RBCOUE.BCTIORS OF A KASn>.1.00M 

"WSAVSa. 

By William Tuom, of Inveniry, Aberdeenshire. Tlw fleeoMd EdiUon, 
with Additions. In post Bvo^ ptica 6<. witli a Portrait. 
*' An' syne wtian nichls grew cauld and lane 
Ae while be sicht— ae wfaHa be sang^**— OW B^fkni, 
" The RlijBKS aro to be read wiih i»lerasl» aad nat vithaul Jdarimiott/' 

ITj mminern 
'* iet every gDod man and woman tbink of Ibe aiiibor : fir om this book he laoks for 
some eansolaiioo, and we trust it niU bring him slili more eiackual pmeclioa firom olhcr 
sources." — Literary Gazette, 



TBB COTTAR'S 8UKDAY, AXU OTBER POBMS, 

Chiffly in the Scottish Dialect. Bj Petbh Still. Ih ffeip. 8w., 
price 3*. cloth. 



A 8TBT&M OF ABZTHKfiTZC, 

With the pRixcrpLEs of Logarithiis. Compiled for Kcmbant | 

Taylors' School. By Richard Frederick Clarke, Teacher. Third | 

Edition, demy 12mo., price 3a. bound. j 

" The great object attained in this excellent work is a most judicious abridgment of ! 

the lal)our of teaching and teaninf every brandi ol ArWinieiic, hj rcnderl^f rtbcr Raiei \ 
and ExpUnalions so very simple and intelligible, that Ibe study becomes a plef^ure, 

insiead ef a task, le the youthM pnpif." I 



PAIfACB OF FANTAair; Ol^ 
IBIAOBSY. 

With other Poemsu By J. S. Hardt, Author of " Honrs of 
Thought; or. Poetic Mosing**" In feap» %yo., priee da. Qd, c>oih. 

** There is much of the pnre gold of poetry in this handsoaoe Uule tokime."-- 
MmccU^ld Chroniele, 

'< The principal poem in this liule vokunc, WTittea in the Spenserian Stanza and dic- 
tion, contains many pleasing passages. . . . Much talent is evinced by the author." 
^Oaford Herald, 

'*This poem contains many passages which one would read again after the first 
perusal — a remark which cannot be made of auMli ef the poetry nbMi In piMUMd* 
Some of the miscellaneous poems are very sweet, reminding one of G>wper's smaller 
poems."— /f<rf* C&unty Prem, 

** The * Palace ef FanUsy ' is ef ff higher ebaraeler llMn the genaraliiy of nocns : the 
spirit of peeiry is percrpUhle thuso^em, and the work has a heakhy lone nod pnrpose." 
— ChtUenkam JmmnmL 

** This Unlevohniie it eDeefcMMldcrahle merit. The principal pocH coniaias many 
hean^iful p assayesy erig inal and UriUng; which cannot iaa to pkaser"^i'4irnio«<A Btfld, 

«Mr. Hardy has produced a poem which, had ii appeared dnrinf the iaai century, 
would have secured for him a sure place among the British Poets.** — ZJerbysMre Ckron, 



SMXTSf WEtWIfMWL AMJ^ COUf COSITBZUb. 



A BIETRZCAIi VERSIOV OP TSE SOVa OF 80X.0M0H, 

And other Poems. By A Late Graduate of Oxford. In 
fcap. Svo.f price 4«. (kf. clotii. 



KZHG REXnS'S DiAUGHTER. 

A Lyrical Drama. From tht Danwfa of Hbsisik Hertz* By Jane 
FRAKCia Chapmait, Tnanslator of ^ Waldemtr,'* and ** Kiof Eric and 
Uie Outiav.' ' In fcap. Stc, price 2r. 6(<. clotb. 



XiAVS OF TBB 8BA, AlTD OTHE& POEMS. 

By Persoxne. In fcap. 8yo., price 6s. doth. 



ZSX.AFORD, AXn> OTHEB POEMS. 

A Book for \fiiiter Erenioffs and Snmfner Mood?. By Gbosob 
Murbay. Io icap. 8ro., price 4s. doti^ 

aRZSEXiDA: — -- 

A Dramatic Poem. Translated from the German of Frederick Halm. 
By Q. £. D. Royal 18mo., price 4#. clotb idlt. 
''Ao eleganl Iranslatioo of an elepnt Germao poem.'* — Atkauntm, 
** Io conclusion we would strongly recommend * Griselda ' to our readers ; assoring 
them thai, in our opinion, they will not easily meet with anything so deserving of popa- 
lariiy, either from the purily of Ihe style, the oriercat of the alory, Ibe Sddily «C <ka 
translation, the easy flow of the rhyme, or the elegance of the laoguage."-'/brr^si» and 
Colonial Quarterljf Review, 



THE COIaUMBZAD: 

Com|»ri6lng Geographical Sketches, and a NarratiYC of Kantieal Adren- 

tures in the Eastern Seas, incloding the perils of a storm, and provi- 

di-ntial eaeape from shipwrtek: with Meditations on a Fatwe State. 

By ARCHIBALD Tucker Ritchie, Esq. In damy 8vo., price lOa. 

handsomely bound in cloth. 

« Under Ibis title Ike aatkor has giYen a poetkal aarralHre of kie fayafts In the 

Indian Ocean, somewkal in the laanoer of * Falooaer's Skipvreck.' .... The maat 

reflMTkaUe passage is that where he aaaoonees a naw aHaBpt U eipUhi the phenamwia 

of Geology in eonoeiioa with the Ant chapter of Gen esis. . . . Wa waoM reeaaawad 

the perasal of this poem, which eomahis flooie pretty pasaages both to iatavBat aad 

instruct the Tt^Aex.*^— Edinburgh Weekly Jmumal. 

** This is an interesting poem In so far as it is descriptive, it is a painting 

from Nature, and a narrative of real life. The author can say, < AU which 1 saw, aad 
part of which 1 was/ If to landsmen the poem is interesthig, it most be peeoliarly so to 
tboce * wbcse march is on the deep.' .... The aaihor is evideaUy a ptimi of r^t 
principles, of a kind and pioos heart« and of a gneroos and polished mind. .... He 
has a higher ofajlect Ihan merely giring pleasure ; he seeks Io beoefii his readers." 

Settitk Guardian. 

DAVS XM THE EAST: 

A Poam io Tiro Caotos. Deseriptira of Seeneiy hi India, tba I>epartore 
from Home, tha Voyage and aobeeqaaat Caivar at as Ofietr Ib the East 
India Company's Army. ByjAMBa Hbbbt Bubkb, Esq., of Marble 
Hill. Lientenaat Bombay Engineers, Member of tbo Oombaj fimaeh of 
Koyal Asiatie Society. Io demy 8? o», price 6ff. boaad. 



Ika iCMias ef Mr.Bathabiaiii k ataaeahlghfeefcig^a?ig«aBa eallifaled fo- 
• — ' paeifauaia?-^ ' " '■ 



irmpgoffi, jBd a 4aieile peeiia imUr—ManUmg Uermid. 

"The eieeotioB is even, Jaiihsd, «d gsad."— ir«r% C ir ao fc ls. 
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ZIsIiUSTRATIOHS TO « ADVEVTURB ] IW BTElTir 



By Edward Jkkninoham Wakefield, Esq. Lithographed from 

Original Drawin^rs taken on the »pot, by Mrs. Wicksteed. Miss King, ' 

Mrs. Fox, Mr. John Saxton, Mr. Charles IIeaphy, Mr. S. 0. ; 

Brees, and Captain \V. Mein Smith, R. N. One rohime ftrfio, with ! 

fiftOLMi Plates, including Views of Port Nicholson, Wellington, Nelson, ' 

Petre, New Plymouth, and other Settlements ; with Portraits of Native j 

Chiefi*, and thfir DwellinpTA; and Drawing of Trees and Plants, i 

Price 3/. Ss. plain ; 41. I4s, Qd. coloured. I 

" Drawn wiih great skill, and exceedingly well lithographed ; their great value coo- I 
sisls in their giving correct representations of the scenes and objects they depict." — Atlas, 



A aBITBRAI. VXin^ OF TUB VAIsJsB OF HZAaARA. 

Etched in the bi>st manner, on Copper. By F. C. Lewis, Esq., 
Enscraver to the Queen. From a Drawing made on the spot, by Captain 
James Graham, of II. M. 70th Regiment. On an extended scale ef 
forty-three by nineteen inches. Price, India Proofs, 21. 28.; Plain 
Prints, I5«. ; beautifully coloured as Drawings, 2U. 
The view embraces the two Falls, including Goat Island and the country on both 
banks of (he river ; and presents a faithful and complete picture of this majestic scene. 



TI9B ORIENTAI. FORTFOI.XO: 

A Series of splendid Illustrations of the Scenery, Antiquities, Archit<>c- 
ture. Manners, Costumes. &c. of the East. From original Sketches in the 
collections of Lord William Bentinck. K.C.B., Captain R. M. Grindlay, 
Lady Wilmot Horton, Sir Henry Willock. K.L.S., Thomas Bacon. Esq., 
James Baillie Fraser. Esq., and other travellers. The Literary Depart- 
ment of the Work by Horace H. Wilson, Esq., M.A., P.R.S., &c. &c. 
The series is now completed, comprising eleven beautifully finished 
Plates, tinted in imitation of Drawings. ^Pricc 21. 28. elegantly bound 
in large folio. 
The object of this undertaking is to supply what has long been felt to be a desidera- 
tum ; namely. Graphic Illustrations of the Scenery, Antiquities, Architecture, Manners, 
Costumes, &c. of the East, which, as the theatre of so many brilliant military achieve- 
ments, and such extensive commercial enterprise, is daily increasing in interest with the 
British public. The Drawings for the work are made by the first Artists in the Kingdom, 
from the Original Sketches taken on the spot. 



TKS BYROV GAIaZiBRY: 

A Series of thirty-six Historical Embellishments, illustrating the Poetical 

Works of Lord Btron ; beautifully engraved from Original Drawings 

and Paintings by Sir Thoman Lawrence, P.R.A., H. Howard. R.A., 

A. E. Chalon, R.A., J. Stothard, R.A., R. Westall, R.A., and other 

eminent Artists : adapted, by their size and excellence, to bind up with 

and embellish every edition ]>ublished in England of Lord Byron's 

Works, and also the various sizes and editions published in France, 

Germany, and America. Price 21 « elegantly bound, forming a splendid 

ornament for the drawing-room table. 

"Adequately to describe the delicate beauty of these splendid plates does not appear to 

lie within the power of language. There is not an admirer of the works of the departed 

noble poet who can feel satisfied that he has a perfect edition of them, onleM the ' Byron 

Gallery ' be attached to it There is no instance in which exodimioe in poetry and ifie 

arts are so admirably oombhied." — Imperial Majfazine. 



^ _ — _ 

SUKXTB* BUDBS A»D COm CORVBIXUL. 31 

8TANFZEXaX>'S COAST 8CENBRY: 

A Series of Picturesque Views in the British Channel and on the Coast of 
France. From Original Drawings, taken expressly for the work, by 
Clarkson Stanfield, Esq., R.A. Second edition. Forty plates 
engraved in line, in the most tinishod style, with descriptive letterpress. 
One volume 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. Price 21*. 

ARZEIi. Designed by E. T. Parkis, finely engraved in line by F. Bacon. 
Proofs 16*., prints 10«. 

THE BMUOaZiER'S ESCAPE. Painted by H. W. JJaryet. 
Engraved by C. Rosenberg. Plain 5«., coloured 10*. 6d, 
A Marine picture, representing the chase of a smuggling lugger by a Frigate, taken 
from a scene in Mr. James's Novel " The Smuggler." 

VZETV OF MEZiBOURITE, POlftr PH7Z.ZP. Painted by W. F. 
Liardet. Engraved by J. W. Lowry. With Index-plate, price 10*. 6(/. 

In this View every public and private building of imporlance is represented wilh 
minute accuracy, and referred to by name in the Index-plale ; the foreground being 
animated by characierisilc groups of natives, &c. The plate is published under the 
auspices or the Superintendent and principal residents of Melbourne. 
VZEVfS ZH CAZiCUTTA. By James B. Fraser, Esq. Engraved in 
Aquatint, and beautifully coloured from nature. Price 10*. 6d. 

These Views embrace (he principal edifices of Calcutta, and represent the streets, 
squares, promenades, and suburbs of this splendid city, filled with the motley groups of 
Europeans and Natives; the river and shipping being also shown under atmospheric 
eflects characteristic of the climate and country. 

VIEWS OF SETTI.EMENTS ZN VETV ZXLAIiAXVD .— 

VIEW OF WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. Plain 3*., coloured 6*. 
VIEW OF LAMBTON HARBOUR, NEW ZEALAND. Plain 3*., 

coloured 5*. 
VIEW OF NEW PLYMOUTH, NEW ZEALAND. Plain 3*., 

coloured 5*. 
VIEW 0» MOUNT EGMONT, NEW ZEALAND. Plain 3*., 
coloured 5*. 
These Views are raithful representations of the features of those parts of the coast 
of New Zealand selected as sites of the Company's principal settlements. They were 
taken by Mr. Charles Heaphy, Draughtsman to the New Zealand Company, and exhibit 
the appearance of the country under the influence of colonization; showing the first 
habitations of the settlers, and the dawnings of commerce and civilization on a savage 
state. They are executed in tinted Lithography by Mr. Allom. 

VIEWS OF AZ.I. THE PRZNCZPAX. TOyntS ZN 8COT- 
IiAXVD. Each, coloured, 7*. 6d, 



PORTRAZTS OFEMZITENT AUTXZOR8 AXVD ACTRESSES. 

Portraits of the following eminent Authors and Actresses, 
engraved in line from Original Drawings, of a size suitable for Illustra- 
tion, may be had at 1*. each, prints; and 2*. 6d. each, India proo&. 



Thomas Carlyle, Epq. 
Charles Dickens, Esq. 
William Wohdsworth, Esq. 
Alfred Tennyson, Esq. 
Robert Bkownino, Esq. 
Miss Harriet Martineau. 



Miss O'Neil. 
Miss Brunton. 
Miss Footb. 
Madame Vestris. 
Miss Ellen Tkee. 
Miss Helen Faucit. 



ZZ-IaUSTRATZONS OP PRZENDSHZP'S OPPERZVa. 

A few Proof Impressions of the varied and beautiAil designs Uluslrative of the several 
volumes or this elegant Annual, particularly siiited for omamenling Albums and Scrap- 
books, may be had separately. 

Price, India proofs, 2«. fUL each : plain prints 1*. cacb. 

It 
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MAPS AMD CHARTS t*. ~ 

A NKW MAP OP THB PUXJAUB. Coloared li. ; in ca«e 1«. G^. 
AKUOWSMITH'S MAP OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 

In theetft, coloured. It. (W. ; in ease, coloured, 2«. 6tf. 
ARIlOWSMITirS MAP OP NEW ZEALAND. In sheets, coloured, 

In. (W. ; in cnne, coloured, 2#. 6d. 
CHAHT OF COOK S STllAITS, NEW ZEALAND. By Charlbs 

Hbaphy, E*q. Price 8#. 
nEIGIITS OP ALL THE MOUNTAINS IN THE WORLD. 

Plain 1*., colouretl 2*. 
PARBURY*S MAP OP OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. In 

case S*., In sheet*, 8». 

BOOKB FOR THB USE OF THE BI.IXn>. 

Printed witli a rtry dirtinct Btiifd Romaa Leitery adapttd to their Tooeh. 
Tlic Holy Biblb, in 15 vola. 4to. bound. Any volume 
•epAraU'ly:— £ s. d. 

Vol. 1. Gennis 9 

^ 2. Exndnfl and lierilfcos 13 

— 3. Nnmliert • • • . .000 

— 4. Deuteronomy • • 7 6 

— 6. Joshua, Judges, and Ruth . . • • 10 

— C. Samuel 0110 

— 7. King! 11 

— 8. Chrofiidcf O 11 

— 0. Job, Ezra, and Nahemiah . . • .000 

— 10. P8aluif 13 

— 11. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon and 

Esther 8 6 

— 19. leaiah 10 6 

— 13. Jeremiah and Lamentations • . ..0110 

— 14. Ezelciel 10 

— 15. Daniel, to the end II 

The N Elf Trbtambnt, complete, 4 vols, bound •■ . .200 
Ylwj Four Gospels, separately : — 

Matthew 5 6 

Mark 040 

Luke 5 6 

John 046 

The Acts of the Apostles 5 6 

Tlie Epistles to tlic Ephesians and Oalatians . ..030 
The Church of England Catechism . • . .010 

Church of Scotland Shorter Ciitechlsm . . ..026 
Selections from Eminent Authors • . • .016 

Selections of Sacred Poetry, with Tunes . . ..020 

Arithmetical Boards 10 6 

Map of England and Wales 2 

Ruth and James 2 6 

Report and Statement of Education 2 

Specimens of Printing: Type . • . . .026 

First and Second Book of Lessons . • • • .020 
A Selection of -aisop's Fables, with Woodcuts . ..020 
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Containing, among other valuable papers, articles on the following 
subjects: — in Biography, Lord Teignmouth, Lord William Bentinck, 
Sir W. H. Macnaghten, Sir Philip Francis, Rammohun Roy, &c. ; in 
Contemporary History, the War in China, the Ameers of Sindh, 
the Recent History of the Punjab, the Administration of Lord EUen- 
borough, the Kingdom of Oude, the Recent Operations in the Kolapore 
country, &c. ; in Philology, Sanskrit Literature, the Urdu Language 
and Literature, &c.; in Eastern Ethnography, the Kulin Brahmins, 
the Khonds, the Sikhs, &c. ; in Social History, Manners and 
Customs, &c., the English in India, Society Past and Present, the 
Social Morality of the English in India, Romance and Reality of 
Indian Life, Englishwomen in Hindustan, Married Life in India, &c. ; 
in Education, Addiscombe, Haileybury, the College of Fort William, 
Indigenous Education in Bengal and Behar, Early Educational efforts 
of Government, &c. ; in Topography, Statistics, &c., the Punjab 
Kashmir, the Himalayas, Rohilcund, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Right and Left Banks of the River Hooghly, &c. ; in Science, the 
Algebra of the Hindus, the Astronomy of the Hindus, the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, Indian Railways, &c. ; in Missionary 
History, Economy, &c., the Earliest Protestant Mission, the Jesuits 
in India, Literary Fruits of Missionary Labours, Missionary efforts of 
Indian Chaplains, the Mahomedan Controversy, &c. ; with a large 
number of articles relating to various other Oriental subjects. 

These articles, written by gentlemen long resident in India, connected 
with the Civil and Military services, the Missionary establishments, the 
Bar, the Church, Commerce, the Press, &c., contain, in a condensed 
form, an immense mass of information relating to the subjects of which 
they treat — information which has hitherto been scattered over an 
extensive surface, and therefore, beyond the reach of the majority of 
readers, whilst, at the same time, a large body of original intelligence 
of the most authentic character has been added to these various 
compendia of existing information. The Review, which is the organ 
of no party, and no sect, and supported by men of all shades of opinion, 
aims at the collection and production in a popular form of all that is 
important in the history, the politics, the topography, the statistics, the 
philology, the manners and customs, the political and domestic economy, 
&c. &c., of the countries and people of the East. The form of publica- 
tion, and the general design, is similar to that of the leading European 
reviews, excepting that it is in no wise a party publication , and is 
devoted exclusively to Oriental subjects. 
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